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The Labor Month | 
in Review 





FarLure oF voluntary limitations on price and 
wage increases brought about on January 26 the 
invoking of mandatory general controls under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. Initial steps were 
taken to formulate detailed regulations. Employ- 
ment continued at high levels, the changes being 
largely seasonal. Preparatory to meeting expected, 
labor shortages for expanded defense production! 
the President issued a memorandum on manpower 
mobilization policy and the Defense Department 
formulated proposals for universal military train- 
ing and service. A late January recurrence of the 
December unauthorized “sick’”’ walk-outs of rail- 
road switchmen threatened a grave transportation 
crisis. The International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions at a conference in Mexico City 
formed the Inter-American Regional Workers 
Organization of the ICFTU. 


Continued Rise of Prices and Wages 


The consumers’ price index, rising at an accel- 
erated rate led by a 2.8 percent increase in food 
prices, was 1.6 percent higher on December 15 
than on November 15. Food prices continued 
upward after December 15, rising according to 
preliminary information more than 2 percent by 
the end of January. The wholesale price index 
rose to new peaks each week as increases were 
reported for all major groups. On January 30 
the index was 4.5 percent above December 1 and 
15 percent above the May 24—June 24 average. 

Wages also continued upward. Factory gross 
hourly earnings rose from $1.514 in November to 
$1.542 in December. Recent advances in hourly 
earnings, partly a result of wage-rate changes, 
were also influenced by the longer workweek with 
added overtime pay and shifts of workers to indus- 
tries and occupations paying comparatively high 
wages. Noteworthy wage increases in January 
occurred in coal mining. Voluntarily negotiated 
agreements provided for an increase of $1.60 per 
day, effective February 1, well in advance of the 


contract termination dates. Negotiations for wage 
changes continued in many industries. 

Rising prices and high levels of business activity 
were veflected in latest estimates of national in- 
come. Thus, estimated profits before taxes for 
the last quarter of 1950 ran 74 percent above the 
last quarter of 1949; with inventory valuation 
adjustment, the rise was 43 percent. 


Price-Wage Regulations 


The Economic Stabilization Agency on January 
26 issued its General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
effective immediately. The order established 
ceiling prices of most commodities and many 
services at the highest levels reached between 
December 19 and January 25. Also on January 
26, an immediately effective wage stabilization 
order forbade the paying or receiving of wages, 
salaries, and other compensation at a rate in excess 
of the rate on January 25 without prior authoriza- 
tion of the Wage Stabilization Board. 

The price and wage orders were accompanied 
by statements indicating there would be modifi- 
cations. Early changes in the wage freeze ex- 
empted State and local public employees; permit- 
ted certain wage increases already negotiated, 
such as those in coal mining; and allowed wage 
adjustments based on merit or length of service 
in accord with previously established plans or 
practices. Early relaxations in the price order 
permitted specified increases in coal prices. 

The views of organized labor regarding stabil- 
ization policy were presented in detail by the 
United Labor Policy Committee to the Wage 
Stabilization Board on January 11. The com- 
mittee held that real price stabilization requires a 
removal of major exemptions from control in the 
Defense Production Act and an effective control 
of rents. Furthermore, according to the com- 
mittee, “wage stabilization must be a supplement 
to, not a substitute for, collective bargaining.” 

George M. Harrison, president of the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks (AFL), was appointed on 
February 10 as special assistant to Assistant 
Economic Stabilizer Eric Johnston. 

A special program for developing a stabilization 
policy for the building trades was drawn up by the 
AFL Building and Construction Trades Depart- 
ment and industry representatives. A nine-man 
industry stabilization board representing labor, 
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industry, and the public was planned for the 
handling, subject to national policy, of the indus- 
try’s wage problems and disputes. The board was 
designed also to work out measures to prevent 
strikes and to supply skilled workers needed for 
defense construction. 


Continued High Levels of Employment 


The number of workers employed in nonagricul- 
tural establishments in December was nearly 
600,000 above the November level, largely a 
seasonal change, and 2.7 million above December 
1949. The monthly report on the labor force 
indicates a January decline, largely seasonal, of 
about 1.3 million in the total number of people 
with jobs. Many temporary preholiday workers 
were not looking for jobs in January, but unem- 
ployment rose from 2,229,000 in December to 
about 2.5 million in January. 

A new survey of labor-market conditions by the 
U. S. Employment Service indicated a continued 
tight labor supply in most areas and widespread 
shortages in some occupations. No significant 
delays, however, were apparent in defense produc- 
tion from lack of manpower. 


Manpower Policies 


The President’s memorandum of January 17 on 
national manpower mobilization policy called for 
deferment, subject to the needs of the armed 
forces, of workers using critical skills in essential 
activities. Federal agencies were directed to 
pursue various voluntary measures, but controls 
may be invoked if needed to curb indiscriminate 
labor turnover, for example, or to put ceilings on 
the number of workers employers may hire, or to 
insure the hiring of handicapped workers, women, 
and members of minority groups. 

The Defense Department proposed that all 
young men, physically and mentally fit, be made 
subject to service, at 18. Basic training for 4 to 
6 months would be followed by a flexible period of 
service, both training and service not to exceed 
27 months. Then would follow 6 years of mem- 
bership in a reserve force. The plan would 
modify and ultimately replace the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, which expires June 30. The AFL 
Executive Council gave qualified endorsement to 
universal training but called for explicit safe- 
guards. 


The Director of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion on February 8 appointed Arthur S. Flemming 
as his assistant on manpower, who will serve also 
as chairman of an interagency manpower com- 
mittee. 


Recurrence of Railroad Walkouts 


After their rejection of the provisional agree- 
ment of December 21, the four unions of railroad 
operating employees tried without success to 
resume negotiations for better terms. Impa- 
tience at the long delay in obtaining wage in- 
creases and a 40-hour week and fear of the effects 
of the wage freeze led late in January to scattered 
unauthorized “sick’’ walk-outs similar to those 
in December, mainly among switchmen belonging 
to the Brotherhood of Reilroad Trainmen. The 
walk-outs, despite anion disavowal and court 
actions, soon developed into a serious transpor- 
tation crisis. A gradual return to work followed 
urgings by union leaders and an appeal on Feb- 
ruary 5 by the Director of Defense Mobilization. 
The Secretary of the Army, in charge of the rail- 
roads under the August 1950 seizure order, on 
February 8 directed those remaining on strike to 
return to work or lose their jobs; he also ordered 
interim partial pay increases. Meantime, inter- 
vention by the National Mediation Board resulted 
in a resumption of negotiations on February 3. 


ICFTU’s Western Hemisphere 


The United States delegation to an inter- 
American conference of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, held in Mexico 
City, January 8 to 12, included representatives of 
the AFL, the CIO, and independent unions. A 
new group formed at the conference, the Inter- 
American Regional Workers’ Organization of the 
ICFTU, represents workers in unions of the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America. The Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor withdrew from the 
conference after its request for the admission of 
an Argentine delegation was rejected, but indi- 
cated later that it would cooperate with the new 
organization. Havana, Cuba, was selected as 
headquarters; a full-time secretary was chosen; 
and an executive board was set up with nine 
members, including three officers of unions in the 
United States. 





Perlman’s Theory of the Labor Movement 


Five Labor Economists Re-evaluate 
The “Job Consciousness” Theory 
of the American Labor Movement 





The intellectual can save the labor movement from succumbing to a deadening 
drabness, if he learns to do the following: First, how to bring out from its somber 
shell the kernel of the philosophy native to labor. Secondly, how to endow that 
philosophy with an attractiveness which only specialists in thinking in general 
concepts and in inventing “‘blessed’’ words for these concepts are capable of. And 
thirdly, he must learn how to bring this “home-grown” philosophy of labor into 
close correlation with broader public purpose. But to be able to perform this 


service today [1928], the intellectual must always remember that he is dealing no 
longer with a mass which, enslaved but yestertlay, might hail him as its Moses, but 
with a self-confident social movement which already practices and insists upon 
mental self-determination. The advanced model in philosophies which the intel- 
lectual has a right to expect that labor will accept, must be of a pattern that follows 


the main lines of the simpler model of labor’s own contrivance. 


A Theory of the Labor Movement, by Selig Perlman, 
New York, Augustus M. Kelley, 1949 (p. 318). 


\ 


THE RECENT republication of this well-known text 
by Professor Selig Perlman of the University of 
Wisconsin served as the occasion for its reappraisal 
at a joint session of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and the Industrial Relations Research Asso- 
ciation at Chicago on December 28, 1950.' It was 
in this volume, published originally in 1928, that 
Professor Perlman first developed his analysis of 
American trade unions as a job-conscious rather 
than class-conscious movement. The implications 
of this theory have been argued by students in the 
field of American labor history since that time— 
with economic depression, recovery, war, and post- 
war emergencies serving as factual settings against 
which to test the theory. 

The participants at the Chicago discussion were, 
in addition to Professor Perlman:? 

J. B. S. Hardman, editor of Labor and Nation, 


‘ 


author of American Labor Dynamics, and formerly 
on the staff of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union; Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of 
Labor in charge of international labor affairs, and 
a former student of Professor Perlman; David 
Kaplan, chief economist of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and a former Perlman 
student who formerly was on the staff of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; Everett M. 
Kassalow, assistant to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board, formerly asso- 
ciate director of research for the CIO and research 
director of the CIO Rubber Workers Union; and 
Professor Philip Taft, chairman of the economics 
department at Brown University, author of Move- 
ments for Economic Reform, a student of Professor 
Perlman, and coauthor with him of The History of 
Labor in the United States, 1896-1932.° 
> 121 
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Perlman Theory in ‘‘Center”’ 


In reviewing his text, Professor Perlman found 
it—as part of the “Wisconsin School” of John 
R. Commons—‘somewhere in the center,’ with 
“Marxism-Leninism and Fabianism . . . to its 
‘left’, Hobsonism-Keynesianism, a somewhat closer 
neighbor, and Elton Mayoism and neo-classical 
economic theory to its ‘right.’”” He said: 

“The assailants of America’s job conscious 
unionism, from Daniel DeLeon’s day to our own, 
have consistently viewed it as a phenomenon in 
labor movement pathology. To this writer, job 
consciousness is primarily an emphasis on what is 
nuclear, what is the central core of labor’s interest, 
which under the spur of changing conditions, is 
likely to compel a widening of the area of labor 
interest. At the same time, American labor 
history teaches us that the job interest must 
remain the nuclear one if the movement is not to 
weaken or disintegrate.” 

How does this fit in with the observation 
frequently made that labor’s interest and activities 
now have a scope much broader than the job 
alone? Professor Perlman points to the fact that 
“as early as 1906, Gompers saw himself compelled 
to mix his ‘economism’ with forays into politics 
in order to attempt to influence Congress to cur- 
tail the court injunction so restrictive of the 
unions’ economism.” - 

“The art of building fortifications and their 
defense offers a good analogy of how change in 
basic circumstances compels change in strategy, 
even if the objective remains unaltered. Prior 
to the aeroplane, it was enough to fortify a 
limited area, adequately garrison it, and con- 
fidently await the assault. Today, to be impreg- 
nable, a fortress must control an area of a radius 
of many hundreds of miles, even aside from the 
consideration of the wider strategy of protecting 
the whole country. The mere ‘nuclear’ interest, 
the holding of the fortress, has thus compelled 
the erection of outlying strong points, to keep 
away enemy bombers. 

“As regards the labor program as such, how- 
ever, no startling change has emerged. The 
CIO unions, mass production and others, while 
utterly contemptuous of the crafts’ phantom parti- 
tions, have largely reproduced the old procedures 
of job administration, including seniority, job 


sharing, etc. Even Harry Bridges’ Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, of leftist re- 
nown, has failed to proclaim the jobs in that occu- 
pation free to all comers. The culmination of this 
‘sameness’ with the AFL came within the past 2 
years when the CIO abandoned its initial effort 
to provide a home for all unions regardless of 
ideology and turned to expelling Communist- 
controlled unions en bloc.” 

For Professor Perlman the new political climate 
in which the labor movement has found itself, since 
the Government broadened its interest in political 
affairs, has possible dangers: 

“On the still more cheerless side for labor is the 
fact that what political action has given to labor 
under a Government free since 1937 of its former 
constitutional limitations, political action has al- 
ready begun to take back from labor. It is, 
therefore, not improbable that after the latest 
[1950] frustrating experience with lobbying and 
election campaigns, some, if not a majority, of the 
labor leaders, now that the gates of big industry 
had been opened to them, may come to hanker for 
the simpler days of ‘economism.’ Yet the very 
new powers vested in Government render it un- 
likely that its indicator should ever again be per- 
mitted to rest on ‘neutral.’ Opponents of the 
Fair Deal may find these powers just as useful as 
had their recently defeated foes and thus compel 
labor to stay on for a political defensive.” 

The outlook for the future, Professor Perlman 
holds, includes little change in either the person- 
ality of the leadership or in the objectives of 
American labor: 

“Today, many believe that Walter P. Reuther, 
of the United Automobile Workers, is in that 
illustrious line of American labor’s great experi- 
menters. He is identified with a new broadening 
out of labor’s horizon to include the consumer 
interest, having expressly spelled this out during 
the long General Motors strike [1945-46]. 

For the present, the experimenter role in that 
great industry seems to have fallen less to Reuther 
than to the General Motors management, bent on 
bringing back the Welfare Capitalism of the 
twenties, with the sophisticated change of a 
national union in the place of a company union. 
In the meantime, something suspiciously akin to 
the old-fashioned job consciousness has revealed 
itself in the hot protest of the UAW against the 
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Federal Reserve Board’s move to combat inflation 
by tightening the credit terms in the sales of 
automobiles. 

“In the grasp of the Wisconsin School, the 
American labor program, indicative of its basic 
philosophy, has shown remarkable steadfastness 
through times of rapid external change. The 
objective, as said above, is unaltered from Gom- 
pers’ day; the methods, even outside the imme- 
diate vicinity of the job, showing no more change 
than could be accounted for by the changing 
environment. This steadiness of labor’s self- 
integration into the evolving American society is 
of significance, not only to the labor movement 
itself and to its theorists, but, even more impor- 
tantly, for its defense of democracy against 
totalitarianism. As labor in this country utterly 
rejects any idea of ‘class hegemony,’ it is thus a 
bulwark for the preservation of the principle of 
‘unity in diversity,’ upon which Western civiliza- 
tion rests.”’ 


Hardman’s Modifications 


Mr. Hardman found “growing uncertainty as 
to the total validity” of the Commons-Perlman 
Theory. After indicating that even Professor 


Commons had stated that “the labor movement 
always is a protest against capitalism’”’—and thus 
could not have quite agreed with the Perlman 
thesis—Mr. Hardman enumerated the respects in 
which he feels the Perlman Theory has been found 
wanting: 

First, although the American labor movement 
has not been class-conscious in the Marxian sense, 
it did not show great devotion to capitalism as a 
system during the depression. 

Second, although the trade-unions have limited 
their objectives to “mastery over job opportuni- 
ties,’”’ and have not evidenced interest in control 
over plant management, neither have they opposed 
such forms of noncorporate control as TVA. 

Third, although the wage earner may have been 
faced by “‘a scarcity of opportunity” when the 
Perlman thesis was first enunciated, manpower 
shortages seem to be a more likely prospect at 
least in the immediate future. 

Fourth, although the AFL may have survived 
economic depression, ‘‘mainly because it knew how 
to resist the lure of politics,’’ it is more likely that 
Gompers was more interested merely in resisting 
the lure of “wrong”’ politics. 


Lastly, Mr. Hardman feels that, while “the 
Wisconsin theory is: beware of intellectuals,” it is 
entirely appropriate for the intellectual to perform 
effectively his objective of raising the sights of the 
American worker. 

It is with Perlman the theorist, rather than 
Perlman the historian, that Hardman finds fault: 

“Professor Perlman added valuably to the study 
and the understanding of the historic course and 
development of labor in the United States which 
was initiated by Professor Commons. By identi- 
fying the psychological aspects of job-conscious- 
ness in labor behavior, Mr. Perlman contributed 
significantly toward a realistic reading of the 
history of the two-pronged struggle labor had been 
waging throughout the century and a half of its 
slow yet ever on-moving rise to recognized stand- 
ing in the national power-structure: the war 
against poverty, and the battles for status. More- 
over, the identification of the factor of job- 
consciousness in the workers’ outlook deflated the 
then current terminology of class-consciousness. 

“The latter, in terms of American experience 
throughout the period was altogether unreal: 
there could be no genuine class-consciousness 
where men did not stay put in permanent, strati- 
fied classes, or at least were not convinced that 
they would for long; certainly they were sure their 
children would not be proletarians forever. With 
this position on the issue of class-consciousness no 
disagreement would be tenable. That, however, 
would in no way justify the assumption that Amer- 
ican workers, and their organizations, lacked in 
considerable social awareness, and that they would 
not on occasion ‘reach for the stars’—a statutory 
crime in the Wisconsin code of exemplary labor 
conduct. However, no effective and revealing 
reading of American history, whether it be in the 
field of labor, capitalism, technology, democracy, 
culture, or anything else, is possible without proper 
cognizance of and consideration for the drive and 
the dynamism of the American people.” 


AFL-CIO Similarities 


Mr. Kaplan found substantiation of the con- 
tinuing validity of the Perlman thesis in the simi- 
larities in structure and methods used by AFL 
and CIO unions: 

“Tf changes have occurred in the orientation of 
the American labor movement certainly these 
should be evident in the unions that are most 
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recently organized or split away from the AFL. 
Yet, when we study the aims, actions, and accom- 
plishments of the CIO unions they vary not at 
all in purpose or in results from their counterparts 
in the AFL. They concentrate on collective bar- 
gaining just as assiduously, and negotiate labor 
agreements covering terms of employment like 
wages, seniority, working conditions, union shop, 
and benefits just like AFL unions. Furthermore 
they have contracts and learned the importance 
of living up to them and are becoming more and 
more aware of jurisdictional problems and the 
need to set up machinery to adjudicate jurisdic- 
tional disputes. In short, they are practicing job- 
conscious unionism with as much zeal as the older 
AFL unions. They have found, as have the AFL 
unions, that such practice brings the highest re- 
turns to the membership and as Selig Perlman 
says, best fits the American environment. 

“Tf other illustrations are necessary to disclose 
the inner likeness of the unions in the two labor 
camps, the now completed program of the CIO to 
expel the Communist-dominated unions offers a 
forceful one. All the more so when it is realized 
that the successful Communist-dominated unions, 
despite the political and economic philosophy 
and party affiliation of their top leadership, in 
practice followed most militantly a job-conscious 
unionism no different than those of the CIO union 
leaders which voted to expel-them. In truth, 
these ieaders were shrewd enough to realize that 
only through following a militant job-conscious 
union program could they maintain their leader- 
ship. Those that still follow these leaders despite 
their union’s expulsion from the CIO do so not 
because they share the leadership’s political or 
economic philosophy but rather because of the 
solid trade-union progress made while those 
leaders were in office, a progress measured in higher 
wages, improved working conditions, and in job 
protection.” 

In line with Professor Perlman’s advice to 
intellectuals, Mr. Kaplan said he would like to 
see the Perlman disciples: “undertake the task of 
elaborating on one facet of such a home grown 
philosophy of a job conscious unionism. A facet 
which my experience has taught me has great 
significance and also great appeal. When one 
looks beyond the particulars of labor negotiations 
or a drive for labor sponsored economic legislation, 
one finds labor constantly striving to establish a 


system of workers’ rights, that is to say, human 
rights connected with the job or related to protect- 
ing him against economic hazards to which a 
worker is exposed. The process of obtaining these 
rights has sometimes been called Industrial 
Democracy. A doctrine describing the growth 
of these human rights and the process by which 
they are established could start with the develop- 
ment of a concept of economic citizenship which 
parallels the workers’ political citizenship.” 


Unions Broaden Their Scope 


Mr. Kassalow differentiated sharply between 
the unions of today and those discussed in the 
Theory: 

“The mass unionism of today, born in great 
part out of the depression of the thirties, the NRA 
and the Wagner Act, embracing vast new indus- 
tries, obviously must and does look at society and 
Government somewhat differently from its brother 
movement of 1928. In contrast to the relatively 
sheltered position of unions in the twenties, the 
very bargaining process of many of the so-called 
new unions has become a major shaping force in 
the total national economic environment .. . 

“Try to recall the essentially defensive and 
highly circumscribed picture of the movement and 
philosophy which Dr. Perlman described in the 
twenties. Compare this with the position of the 
trade-union movement today. It is 15 million 
strong and it extends into virtually every im- 
portant industry. By dint of these numerical 
facts alone, it has been led into many new areas 
of responsibility and new positions. As the 
largest mass economic interest group, organized 
labor, for example, has become the power center 
of progressive social and economic reform in 
American society. 

“Study the record on public and cooperative 
housing, social security, health insurance, mini- 
mum wages, fair employment practices, to name 
but a handful of modern day basic social issues, 
and you must conclude that organized labor has 
been the single most important economic voice 
and political support of these programs. 

“Tf anyone thinks these policies are a simple rein- 
carnation or extension of the job control unionism 
of the twenties, I suggest he study organized 
labor’s changed attitude toward social security 
as a case in point. I notice Mr. Kaplan takes 
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this item neatly in stride and points out how 
logical it is for job-conscious, job-control unionism 
to fight for unemployment compensation benefits 
and the like. It may be perfectly logical but he 
fails to note that in the heyday of job-conscious 
unionism when Dr. Perlman was expounding his 
theory, organized labor, or at least its top leader- 
ship, in practice and in principle generally opposed 
such forms of government intervention in eco- 
nomic life.” 

Mr. Kassalow suggested the “need is for stu- 
dents to pick up the work which Dr. Perlman so 
brilliantly began nearly a quarter of a century ago 
and to push out the new frontiers.” In this 
connection he indicated that there were a number 
of avenues for exploration of needed revisions of 
the Perlman, theory, of which he listed five: 

(1) The changes in traditional American capi- 
talism since 1929, and labor’s ‘‘new and far more 
skeptical attitude” toward it. 

(2) The bonds which tie together the members 
of the great industrial unions—while clearly not 
of class character—are more of industrial rather 
than job character. ‘“Job-consciousness,” there- 
fore, must take on new meaning. 

(3) The collective bargaining, which today 
takes place in large industrial markets, takes on 
the nature of an economic power struggle affect- 
ing—in addition to wages, as in the 1920’s—prices, 
employment, and production as well. 

(4) Labor’s increased interest in noneconomic 
and nonpolitical fields, such as its increased par- 
ticipation in community social services. 

(5) The increased direct participation of organ- 
ized labor in many governmental institutions and 
policies. 

In concluding, Mr. Kassalow stated: “It is over 
20 years since Dr. Perlman presented us with his 
illuminating reflections. All of us can certainly 
acknowledge his great services, and this very 
session is a tribute tohim. But surely there must 
be more things in the trade-union heaven and 
earth than were dreamt of even in his philosophy.” 


ICFTU and “Labor Organicism”’ 


Mr. Kaiser discussed the application of Profes- 
sor Perlman’s Theory to international labor affairs. 
After reviewing the three dominant factors exert- 
ing a decisive influence on the nature of the labor 
movement—a dynamic capitalism, a group of 
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influential intellectuals, and the trade unions 
themselves—Mr. Kaiser stated: 

“Although the three factors have undergone 
some change since the Perlman Theory was pub- 
lished, I suggest that no understanding of inter- 
national labor is possible today without an assess- 
ment of capitalism’s fighting power, the role of 
the doctrinaire intellectual, and the outlook of the 
trade-union movements. And even where special 
factors peculiar to individual countries have 
emerged, Mr. Perlman’s historical analysis sup- 
plies a fruitful approach by example, because of its 
empirical sensitivity to such endemic influences as 
agrarian movements, the nature of land oppor- 
tunity, the degree of democratic institutional 
developments—political and otherwise—the ex- 
tent of market development, and a host of others.’ 

The circumstances surrounding the formation of 
the International Confederation of Trade Unions 
were pointed to by Mr. Kaiser to support the Perl- 
man thesis: 

“ ..the ICFTU adopted fundamentally the 
philosophy of trade unionism. I say this because 
‘socialist’ objectives are not mentioned in either 
the Constitution or the Manifesto which states the 
aims and purposes of the new federation. For 
those who have followed the history of inter- 
national labor and its century-long tie-up with 
socialism, it is truly noteworthy that a world-wide 
labor international movement, under the leader- 
ship of its mature labor organizations, feeling 
called upon to identify itselfand to state its purpose 
in a world of ideological conilict, explicitly adopts 
the principle of free trade unionism as the basic 
and unifying objective for workers all over the 
world. This, to use a Perlman phrase, is ‘labor 
organicism’ on a world-wide scale.” 


Barrier to Extremist Movements 


Professor Taft evaluated the Wisconsin School’s 
theory as follows: - 

“Similar to theories in other fields, the labor 
theory developed by Professors John R. Commons 
and Selig Perlman at the University of Wisconsin 
must be judged by its capacity to explain meaning- 
fully the attitude and conduct of labor. 

“When Professor Commons first began his 
work in the field of labor, the American com- 
munity was less hospitable to organized labor 
than it is today. It was generally assumed that 
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the price mechanism was an adequate device for 
allocating resources and returns to the factors, 
and that any interference with the market by 
organized action would lead to a reduction in the 
amount of welfare. There was also the view that 
labor unions were revolutionary groups intent 
upon the violent overthrow of organized society. 
Professor Commons challenged these opinions. 
Experience had taught him that the market was 
much less perfect than traditional theory had 
assumed, and he had observed that even in the 
shop where the employer operated under com- 
petition in the product market, favoritism and 
discrimination had existed. The only protection 
individuals could obtain was by combining 
together to assure themselves of fair treatment 
and adequate compensation. 

“Democracy and representative government, in 
Commons’ view, had to be extended from the 
legislature to industry; such a step—the recog- 
nition of organized labor by employers—would 
strengthen rather than weaken capitalism. Mod- 
ern industry had to organize, and Commons 
believed that it was possible for groups to work out 
viable relationships which would become a source 


of strength to the economy if they would show 


tolerance and understanding of each other’s 
problems. 

“Professor Perlman broadened and strengthened 
the views of Commons. Professor Perlman dis- 
tinguishes between the views of workers and their 
elected leaders and of those who have no mandate 
from labor but who speak in its name. The latter 
are usually those who believe that labor should 


endorse a certain social and political program, and 


while they speak in the name of labor they do not: 


always represent large masses of workers. More- 
over, frequently these groups, because of their 
interpretation of social phenomena, placed a low 
value upon the capacity of the trade union alone 
to aid the worker in his struggle for a larger share 


of the national product and increased protection 
on the job. 

“Professor Perlman rejects this view, and he 
finds that workers have constructed trade unions 
to protect their interest on the job. Workers are 
conscious of the existence of scarcity of oppor- 
tunity, and they have evolved institutions to 
hedge and distribute opportunities among mem- 
bers. This is best seen in the codes of rules 
evolved by the craftsmen unions, but it also reveals 
itself in the policies of the mass unions with their 
emphasis upon job protection and _ seniority. 
Change in the tactics and structure of unions 
have not done much to transform their basic 
attitudes. 

“In England, a highly Socialist miners’ union 
refuses to allow the importation of foreign workers 
even when the country is facing a coal crisis; in 
the United States the unions protest credit control 
to lessen inflation because such a measure tem- 
porarily lessens job opportunities. The Commons- 
Perlman theory is sufficiently general to illumine 
the activity of stable trade unions legally recog- 
nized and allowed to develop independently of 
Government control. It means that labor unions 
are likely to be compromising, inclined to accept 
reasonable gains and slow progress. On the basis 
of this view, we can conclude that democratic 
society, by fostering and allowing full and free 
development to trade unions can protect itself 
against the more extreme and catastrophic move- 
ments that plague the modern world. 

“Students of the future will have to take cog- 
nizance of the theory we have discussed here 
today and must build upon it, using what we 
learn each day about the labor movement in our 
modern society.” 

1 The full text of the discussion will appear in the IRRA Convention Pro- 
ceedings. 

2 Professor Perlman could not attend the sessions due to illness; his paper 
was read by Mark Perlman, his son. 
3 Professor Russell Bauder of the University of Missouri was also scheduled 


to be a discussant but was unable to deliver his remarks because of lack of 
time. 





A Review of 
American Labor 
in 1950 





Durine the first half of 1950, employment and 
business activity were already expanding after the 
1949 recession. The progress of European eco- 
nomic recovery and the apparent easing of our 
international economic burdens gave rise to the 
hope of greater concentration of energies on the 
improvement of living standards and the advance- 
ment of domestic policies in fields of special interest 
to labor. Unions continued to make substantial 
gains in collective bargaining, notably in numer- 
ous contractual provisions for nonwage benefits, 
such as retirement pay, health and welfare insur- 
ance, and paid vacations. Interunion collabo- 
ration made substantial progress. An outstand- 
ing change authorized by Congress early in the 
second half of the year, a change influenced by 
pensions in collective agreements, was the liberal- 
izing of retirement benefits and coverage under the 
Social Security Act. 

During the second half of the year, happenings 
in the labor movement, policies of unions, and 
national trends of special importance to labor all 
bore the imprint of the world crisis. The invasion 
of South Korea on June 25 made necessary a new 
evaluation of the international situation and a 
shift of emphasis to production and employment 
for defense and international military aid. Prog- 
ress in organizing United Nations resistance and 
in quelling the aggression gave promise of localiz- 
ing the crisis with a limited mobilization. 

Large-scale Chinese intervention in November 
quickly intensified the crisis and initiated far- 
reaching emergency measures of outstanding 
significance to labor. These centered on manpower 
and the most effective employment of workers; 
the limiting of production for ordinary civilian use; 
and the working out of price, wage, credit, and 
tax policies to check inflation. 


Economic Recovery Before the Korean Crisis — 


This journal’s year-ago review of labor develop- 
ments in 1949 began with an account of the re- 
cession in business and employment. Indications 
of recovery were already apparent, but many in- 
dustries and areas were affected by severe unem- 
ployment. Attention was still focused upon meas- 
ures for preventing the recession from becoming 
a serious depression. Temporary postwar influ- 
ences, such as the backlogs of savings and of 
consumer demands for durable goods, had largely 
spent their force. Expenditures for international 
aid were tapering off. Sustained high levels of 
employment and business activity thus depended 
increasingly on the basic strength and flexibility 
of the national economy. 

Indications of strength and flexibility preceded 
the year-end “defense boom.” The substantial 
recovery from the 1949 recession is exemplified by 
an increase of more than a fifth in the volume of 
industrial production from the July 1949 low point 
to June 1950. Nearly 2 million more members of 
the civilian labor force had jobs in June 1950 than 
@ year earlier, and 729,000 more wage earners 
were employed in factories alone. The factory 
lay-off rate fell from 25 per thousand workers in 
June 1949 to 9 per thousand in June 1950. The 
average workweek was also longer. Retail sales, 
which had been comparatively well sustained, 
nevertheless rose 10.6 percent in dollar value, with 
commodity prices slightly lower in June than a 
year earlier. 


Year-End Expansion 


Industrial production rose rapidly after June; 
the seasonally adjusted index for October was 9 
percent higher than in June. General business 
activity remained at high levels but the advance 
slowed up during the last 2 months of the year. 

The number of hired workers employed in non- 
agricultural establishments was nearly 2 million 
larger i: October than in June, and the increase 
in manufacturing alone was 1,150,000, largely 
nonseasonal. Later seasonal declines in some 
industries, combined with scattered layoffs at- 
tending materials shortages and conversion delays, 
caused a leveling off of employment in November 
and December. The December labor force report, 
too early to reflect a significant net increase in 
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defense employment, nevertheless showed a civilian 
labor force of 60,308,000 employed workers and 
only 2,229,000 persons unemployed. The ex- 
pected large increase in defense production would 
have to be obtained largely by additions to the 
labor force from groups not ordinarily looking 
for jobs; by shifts from nonessential employments 
to defense work; and by a lengthening of the 
workweek. 


Rise in Wages and Other Income 


The large increase during the year in the num- 
ber of hired workers with jobs and a considerably 
longer average workweek added substantially to 
total wages and salaries independently of changes 
in rates of pay. The increase from all causes from 
October 1949 to October 1950 was 15 percent. 
Proprietors’ and rental income also increased 
about 15 percent. Personal interest income and 
dividends rose 11 percent. Profits, including 


amounts not distributed as dividends, were far 
greater in the third quarter of 1950 than in the 
same period of 1949; figures for 200 manufacturing 
corporations show a rise of 55 percent. 


The effects of intensified business activity and 
rising prices and wages on incomes after June are 
indicated by estimates for September and October 
as compared with the second quarter. In terms 
of seasonally adjusted annual rates, wages and 
salaries rose 8 percent; proprietors’ and rental 
income, 10 percent; and personal interest income 
and dividends, 12 percent. 


Limitation of Output for Civilian Use 


Even the limited defense activities of 1950, 
combined with sharply expanded credit buying, 
created shortages of some consumer goods. The 
actual and projected large-scale appropriations for 
defense and for increased military aid to other 
countries would necessarily affect mainly the 
types of output needed for defense or for making 
defense products; capital expansion was required, 
as well as extensive conversion of existing facilities 
to defense production. 

Priorities and allocations and restrictions on 
civilian use of scarce materials, although only in 
their initial stages, already had begun to limit the 
flow of goods for civilian use. Problems of civilian 
supply extended beyond the metals and metal prod- 
ucts and chemicals most directly affecting military 


needs. Notably, the comparatively small 1950 
output of cotton and the world shortage of wool 
portended an increasing scarcity of textile prod- 
ucts for civilian use. 


Wages and Prices 


The international crisis and the accelerated 
national defense program gave rise to few prob- 
lems more perplexing than the checking of infla- 
tion. Inflationary tendencies had been serious 
throughout the postwar period up to 1949, when 
the pressures were eased, with indications of sub- 
stantial stabilization. Recent rapid price ad- 
vances are the more serious because they started 
from the high postwar plateau. 

Some prices were forced up by rising labor cost, 
but wholesale prices generally outran wages. The 
index of wholesale prices of all commodities rose 
47 percent between the two plateaus of prices 
represented by the 1945 and 1949 averages. The 
index of wholesale prices of all commodities other 
than farm products rose 51 percent. In compari- 
son, factory hourly earnings, broadly representa- 
tive of wage changes, rose only 37 percent. 
Between the 1949 plateau and November 1950, 
both the all commodities price index and the 
nonfarm price index rose 11 percent, and factory 
hourly earnings rose 8 percent. 

During the postwar period, employers have 
increasingly granted certain nonwage benefits, so 
that the average of all labor cost per hour of labor 
has risen somewhat more than the rise in average 
hourly earnings. Productivity, however, has risen 
since 1945; and the increased output per hour of 
work has tended to check the rise in labor cost 
per unit of output. 

Wages as cost of production can hardly be 


_ described as the chief cause of postwar price in- 


creases. After the war, incomes remained high 
and were reinforced by a large volume of wartime 
savings. Deferred consumer buying, especially of 
durable goods and housing facilities, created a 
large backlog of demand. These circumstances, 
combined with the discontinuance of controls and 
rationing, released a flood of demand far in excess 
of currently available supplies. Pressure on 
demand was intensified by the large volume of aid 
extended to other countries and by the require- 
ments for the renewal and expansion of production 
facilities. 
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A period of comparative equilibrium between 
incomes and the goods and services available for 
consumption gave promise by the end of 1948 of 
substantial stabilization. The international crisis 
of 1950, however, began a new period of limita- 
tions on output for civilian use, accompanied by 
a continuance of high levels of consumer income. 
Temporary inflationary influences operating late 
in 1950 included a large increase in consumer and 
real estate credit and a reductionofsavings. These 
various forces threatened to create an “inflationary 
gap” which, in the absence of counter-measures, 
could be closed only by rapidly advancing prices. 


Labor and the Defense Program 


Production and Manpower. The basic national 
program for meeting the international crisis began 
to take shape with the passage of the Defense 
Production Act on September 8. An executive 
order of September 9 allocated to various agencies 
the functions authorized by the act. The Office of 
Defense Mobilization was created as a central 
coordinating agency by an executive order of 
December 15, accompanying the proclamation of a 
national emergency. Steps for implementing the 
entire program included increases in appropria- 
tions and taxes. 

The heart of the program is expanded defense 
production, essential either for preventing general 
war (if preventable at all) or for military success. 
The AFL asserted that defense production is “the 
strong right arm” of our foreign policy and that 
even with expanded total production the amount 
of goods consumers can buy will no doubt be 
reduced. The CIO agreed that production is the 
“cornerstone” of our defense program and that the 
essential requirements of our Armed Forces and 
those of our allies must come first. Defense pro- 
duction in turn makes necessary the collateral 
programs of manpower utilization, taxation, and 
the stabilization of prices and wages. 

The handling of public policy in relation to man- 
power was assigned by the President to the De- 
partment of Labor. The Office of Defense Man- 
power, created by the Secretary of Labor on Sep- 
tember 29, was ! to make coordinated use 
of the Department's acinistrative and statistical 
facilities, centering in ac!) ptations of the Employ- 
ment Service. In the manpower program, as in 
other phases of national policy, it was necessary 


to deal with limited emergency needs while at the 
same time planning for the contingency of full- 
scale mobilization. 

The Secretary of Labor also set up an interde- 
partmental manpower committee, a management- 
labor advisory committee, and a women’s advisory 
committee. In December, arrangements were 
made for the formation of interagency committees 
and management-labor committees in 13 regional 
centers, conforming to the general plan for defense 
agencies, and similar local committees in all labor- 
market areas with significant defense menpower 
problems. 


Price and Wage Controls. It became apparent by 
the end of the year, with the deepening of the 
international crisis, that severe restrictions must 
be imposed upon production for ordinary use, and 
at the same time increased expenditures and en- 
larged aggregate production would tend to swell 
the volume of income available to consumers. 
The increase in taxes under measures passed by 
Congress in September and December, unless 
supplemented later by heavy additional taxation, 
would hardly suffice to restrain inflationary tenden- 
cies, which had already become a serious threat by 
the end of the year. 

The Defense Production Act of September 8 
authorized voluntary agreements to restrain price 
and wage increases and also provided for Federal 
regulatory measures if voluntary methods proved 
to be unworkable. Under the act, the President 
on October 7 appointed an Economic Stabilization 
Administrator, and later, a Wage Stabilization 
Board and a Director of Price Stabilization under 
the general direction of the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator. 

Price controls were subject, under the Defense 
Production Act, to limitations connected with the 
parity price system as applied to farm products, 
particularly important in connection with consum- 
ers’ prices and the cost of living. Rent controls 
had been :elaxed and in many areas entirely re- 
moved. Wage stabilization confronted the many 
flexible wage provisions in collective agreements. 
These included cost-of-living escalator clauses, 
improvement or productivity factors, and other 
provisions for specified future increases. 

On December 19, the Economic Stabilization 
Administrator published a plan for voluntary price 
controls based upon specified pricing standards 
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but aimed in general at December 1 price levels. 
The first mandatory but temporary wage and price 
controls were applied to the passenger automobile 
industry. The intricate problems of working out 
general price and wage controls, organizing ad- 
ministrative machinery, and meeting such issues 
as parity farm prices, rents, and flexible wage 
provisions in collective agreements, awaited a 
solution in the new year. 


Changes in Wage Bargaining 


Following the postwar upsurge of prices and 
wages, both by late 1948 had reached new pla- 
teaus. Changes in manufacturing wage rates 
in 1949 were notably slight. Factory hourly 
earnings exclusive of overtime, roughly indicative 
of changes in wage rates, averaged the same 
($1.357) in November of both 1948 and 1949. 
Nonwage benefits were emphasized in collective 
bargaining and wage contracts (for example, in 
the 1949 steel agreements) until early 1950. 

The 1950 upturn in production, employment, 
and prices caused renewed emphasis on wage rates. 
Factory hourly earnings exclusive of overtime 
were 10 cents higher in November 1950 than a 
year earlier. The wage movement was accelerated 
after June by rising prices, brisk demand for 
workers, and talk of wage and price controls. 
The index of consumers’ prices, after 2 years of 
comparative stability, rose 2.2 percent between 
February and June and 3.2 percent between June 
and November. 

Many employers granted the requests of unions 
for reopening of wage negotiations before they 
were required to do so by the terms of their agree- 
ments. Thus, the Chrysler Corp. twice during 
the year voluntarily renegotiated the wage clauses 
and certain other provisions of its contract with 
the United Automobile Workers. The United 
States Steel Corp., to cite another example, 
entered into negotiations with the United Steel- 


workers in advance of the contract date and 
granted substantial wage increases. 

Unions had generally avoided the tying of wages 
to changes in the cost of living. A noteworthy 
exception was the 1948 General Motors contract 
with the United Automobile Workers. Few col- 
lective agreements followed that example. The re- 
newal of the General Motors contract for 5 years in 
May 1950 and the changed outlook for prices, 
especially after the June Korean crisis, brought a 
shift in the point of view of many unions. The 
actual and expected rise in prices and the precedent 
of linking cost-of-living escalator clauses with 
automatic improvement increases led to the adop- 
tion of a large number of agreements combining 
the two types of wage provisions. Many other 
unions negotiated contract clauses which provided 
for future adjustments in the form of either definite 
wage increases at specified dates or flexible wage 
reopening provisions. 

Another characteristic of many collective agree- 
ments negotiated in 1949, and especially in 1950, 
was the extended life of agreements. This tendency 
was in part a result of the adoption of flexible wage 
adjustment provisions described above. It was 
also influenced by the recent increase in permanent 
pension and insurance arrangements, even though 
these are often embodied in separate agreements. 
The UAW-General Motors 5-year contract of May 
1950 was cited by officials of both the union and 
the company as evidence of confidence in the 
strength and stability of the national economy. 

Many key wage agreements included increased 
differentials for skilled workers—contrary to the 
earlier widespread adoption of flat increases apply- 
ing to all types of workers. Some of these provi- 
sions no doubt indicated a relative increase in 
demand for many types of skilled workers in con- 
nection with the actual or expected expansion of 
defense production. The raising of the general 
wage minimum under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to 75 cents had reduced the prevailing differ- 
entials for skills in some employments. 
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Major Labor Disputes and Walkouts 


Few serious break-downs of normal collective 
bargaining occurred in 1950. Some important 
exceptions were the coal and railroad disputes and 
the long strikes of employees of the Chrysler Corp., 
the International Harvester Co., and Deere & Co. 

The coal disputes, continuing from 1949, were 
not settled until early March, after public inter- 
vention, the invoking of the national emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, and a threat of 
public seizure. The United Mine Workers ob- 
tained increases in wages and in tonnage payments 
to the union welfare funds. Notable among the 
contract modifications obtained by the operators 
was the elimination of the “able and willing to 
work” clause. 

The 100-day Chrysler Corp. strike by the United 
Automobile Workers ended in an agreement rati- 
fied May 6, concerned mainly with pension and 
insurance provisions. The UAW-International 
Harvester Co. dispute led to a 78-day strike, ended 
by an agreement of November 3, on pensions, wage 
increases, a quarterly cost-of-living escalator 
clause, and an annual improvement factor. After 


a 107-day Deere & Co. work stoppage, also by 


UAW members, an agreement was reached on 
December 17 with compromise wage provisions. 

Complicated long-standing disputes by the four 
unions of railroad operating employees involved 
the 40-hour week for yardmen,;rules changes for 
roadmen, and general wage increases. The rejec- 
tion of emergency board recommendations and the 
calling of a strike by conductors and trainmen for 
August 28 led to public seizure of the railroads on 
August 27. Scattered unauthorized walkouts by 
groups of yardmen in mid-December were followed 
by a mediated provisional agreement on December 
21, covering the engineers and the firemen and 
enginemen, as well as the conductors and the train- 
men. The agreement included compromise wage 
increases, a few rules changes, a cost-of-living es- 
calator clause, and certain conditional provisions 
such as a deferred 40-hour week for yardmen. The 
dispute remained unsettled at the end of the year, 
however, for the unions directed their negotiators 
to seek better terms. 

Most of the work stoppages in 1950, especially 
during the latter part of the year, were small and 
of comparatively short duration. 


Unions and Labor Unity 


Membership and Affiliations. The aggregate mem- 
bership of unions was approximately the same in 
1950 as in 1949. AFL membership, based on 
the per capita tax received by the Federation, 
was reported for August 31 as 7,143,000, a slight 
decline from the 7,241,000 of 1949. Negotiations 
were completed for the reaffiliation of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

The CIO, which has claimed a membership of 
about 6 million, received a report by President 
Murray at its November 1950 convention that 
the temporary loss of about 675,000 members, by 
the expulsion of 11 Communist-controlled unions, 
had been made up by the return of many mem- 
bers of these unions and the addition of new 
members. Two of the 11 unions had been 
expelled by the 1949 CIO convention, and 9 addi- 
tional unions were expelled after separate hearings 
by trial committees. 

Particularly important among the expelled 
unions was the United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers. The 1949 CIO convention 
chartered a new union in the same field, the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers. The IUE reported late in 
1950 a membership of about 250,000, with 
bargaining rights for more than 300,000 workers. 
The CIO also formed the Government and Civic 
Employees Organizing Committee on March 1, 
1950, and the Insurance and Allied Workers 
Organizing Committee on May 1, and took steps 
to attract other workers in the expelled unions into 
existing CIO unions such as the United Steel- 
workers and the Communications Workers of 
America. In addition, some local industrial 
union charters were granted to groups which 
expressed a desire to remain in the CIO. 


Political Collaboration. In a letter of April 4 to 
the AFL and some of the independent unions, 
President Philip Murray suggested formal con- 
sideration of inter-union collaboration. The en- 
suing discussions led to the appoin‘ment of an 
AFL-CIO Unity Committee. The AFL empha- 
sized organic unity as in earlier discussions but 
agreed, pending its achievement, to a more exten- 
sive inter-union collaboration in legislative and 
political activities as well as international affairs. 
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The AFL and the CIO were in substantial agree- 
ment on major questions of policy, and they agreed 
to set up joint labor committees in most of the 
States for the 1950 political campaigns, under the 
auspices of the AFL Labor’s League for Political 
Education and the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee. No complete agreement was reached on 
candidates to be supported, but there was general 
agreement on the policy of supporting labor’s 
“friends” and opposing its “enemies.” Most of 
the candidates supported by unions were Demo- 
crats, because it was held that these candidates 
were as a rule more favorable to labor’s points of 
view. 

The election results were recognized as seriously 
adverse to labor. Union officials pointed out that 
there is a normal set-back for the party in power 
in off-year elections, and that public concern over 
the international crisis and reiterated but un- 
founded charges of Communists in Government 
had affected the results. Unions nevertheless ex- 
pressed « determination to re-examine their politi- 
cal program and activities with a view of institut- 
ing more efficient procedures, particularly in 
bringing about a better understanding of labor 
and a recognition of the common interests of wage 
earners and various other groups. 


United Labor Policy Committee. The national 
emergency, with its impacts on labor in such 
varied fields as international policies, manpower, 
consumption, wages, prices, and taxes, gave added 
stimulus to inter-union collaboration. As a result, 
the United Labor Policy Committee was formed 
in mid-December. The committee included the 
heads of the AFL, the CIO, the Machinists, and 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Association, and 
10 other high-ranking union officials. It was 
designed to work out, as far as possible, unanimous 
agreements regarding major public policies. 

An early step taken by the committee was the 
presentation of its views on stabilization policy. 
The committee held that further legislation is 
needed to make possible adequate price stabiliza- 
tion, especially food prices and rents. The need 
for stabilizing wages as well as prices was recog- 
nized, but the committee held that existing col- 
lective agreements should not be invalidated ; that 
premium pay for overtime under present legal and 
contractual arrangements should be maintained 


because it affords incentives for a lengthening 


‘ of the workweek and increased production; and 


that the Wage Stabilization Board should be 
given specific authority beyond a merely advisory 
function. 


Labor Law and Administration 


Far-reaching changes in national policies affect- 
ing labor—only in part foreseeable—were initiated 
by the Defense Production Act and its adminis- 
tration. The housing program under recent 
housing legislation was adversely affected by the 
national defense program. The postwar easing 
of tax burdens was reversed by defense tax meas- 
ures. Minor Federal laws adopted at the end of 
the 8ist Congress included an extension of rent 
controls and an amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act giving employees covered by that act the 
right to bargain collectively for the union shop. 
The outstanding Federal legislation directly affect- 
ing labor in 1950 was the amendment of the Social 
Security Act. 


Increased OASI Benefits and Coverage. The main 
changes in the Social Security Act amendment, 
approved August 28, were increases in benefits 
and coverage under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system. About 4.7 million nonfarm 
self-employed persons and: about 3 million addi- 
tional hired workers, including regularly employed 
agricultural and domestic service workers and 
Federal civilian employees not already covered by 
retirement insurance, were added to the act’s 
coverage. The amendment also provided con- 
ditional eligibility for the coverage of about 2 
million additional workers, mainly the employees 
of nonprofit organizations and State and local 
public employees. The liberalizing of eligibility 
for a fully insured status is expected to afford 
benefits to about 500,000 additional persons during 
the first year. Farmers, professional workers, 
and casual employees in agriculture and domestic 
service are the main groups still excluded. 
Taxable wages are raised from the former maxi- 
mum base of $3,000 a year to $3,600. The tax 
rate applicable to wages is raised progressively 
from the existing 1% percent to 3.25 percent in 
1970 for both employers and employees. Average 
benefits of persons already retired are raised more 
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than 75 percent. Benefits accruing to persons 
who will retire under the provisions of the amended 
act will be substantially larger than those to 
persons already retired. A retired worker may 
now earn as much as $50 a month without loss of 
his retirement benefits, in place of the former 
limitation of less than $15 per month. 

Social security through insurance is emphasized 
as distinguished from public assistance. The 
public assistance program, however, was also 
liberalized in application to aged persons and de- 
pendent children and extended to include perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons 18 years old 
or over. 


State Legislation. Only 11 of the States held regu- 
lar legislative sessions in 1950 and few significant 
changes were made in State labor laws. The 
chief legislative activity affecting workers was in 
the field of workmen’s compensation laws. Amend- 
ments of these laws in 12 States continued the 
trend of recent years, many of the amendments 
providing for increased benefits and extended 
coverage. 


Administration of Taft-Hartley Act. Outstanding 
changes in the administration of labor legislation 
concerned the National Labor Relations Board, 
which administers the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act (Taft-Hartley Act). Decisions by the 
board and the courts, too numerous and technical 
for analysis in a general review of the year, 
clarified many provisions of the law. 

A noteworthy change in the administration of 
the act was the resignation on September 18, upon 
request by the President, of the general counsel 
and the appointment of a new general counsel. 
Long-standing conflicts over the interpretation and 
administration of the act had led the Board in 
February to withdraw certain administrative re- 
sponsibilities from the general counsel, which the 
Board had given up voluntarily in the interest of 
administrative efficiency. In connection with 
disputes over actions in the courts, the Board in- 
sisted that the general counsel defend it in court 
cases “in full accord with the directions of the 
Board.” When the President accepted the gen- 
eral counsel's resignation, he once more criticized 


the law’s “two-headed arrangement” as inviting 
“confusion and conflict.” 

Unions had been extremely critical of the policies 
of the general counsel. The decisions of the 
Board were also viewed in some instances as need- 
lessly adverse to union activities. But, in general, 
union criticism was aimed not at the Board but at 
the law itself. The unions contended that 


“Taft-Hartley attacks on labor unions and Taft- 
Hartley barriers to the organization of the un- 
organized” had demonstrated that their fears and 
protests were fully justified. 


Major Court Decisions. Some of the outstanding 
Supreme Court decisions of the year dealt with 
questions of Federal and State jurisdiction and the 
bearing of the Bill of Rights on union activities. 
Broad powers of State governments, as embodied 
in various recent State laws, particularly those 
which have limited the right to picket, were recog- 
nized by the Court as constitutional. Unions had 
depended in considerable part upon the doctrines 
of due process and freedom of speech in picketing 
cases. They viewed recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions as weakening these defenses to such an extent 
as to require unions to undertake political action 
at State levels to maintain legislative defenses of 
the right to picket. Unions, while generally 
successful in combating communism in their 
ranks, had opposed the anti-Communist affidavit 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, partly on 
grounds of discrimination on the basis of beliefs. 
But the Supreme Court, by a divided vote, vali- 
dated these provisions as not in violation of civil 
liberties. 

In respect to Federal versus State jurisdiction, 
the Court upheld Federal authority in labor rela- 
tions legislation on the basis of Federal jurisdic- 
tion over interstate commerce. In that connec- 
tion, a Michigan law, probibiting a union from 
calling a strike unless approved in a State- 
conducted election by a majority of the bargaining 
unit, was declared unconstitutional because it was 
in conflict with the Taft-Hartley Act. Unions 
welcomed the decision as affording a judicial 
defense against certain State laws which they view 
as even more restrictive of union activities than 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Labor’s International Interests 


The traditional affiliations of American unions 
with labor organizations in other countries have 
contributed to a vigorous long-standing interest in 
world affairs. Unions have given strong support 
to international organizations, the economic re- 
covery program, Point Four assistance, the 
strengthening of free unionism, the formation of 
an international security force, and the rapid 
mobilization of the American economy for defense. 
The 1950 AFL and CIO conventions devoted 
much of their time to the international crisis. 

Union officials have increasingly participated in 
advisory capacities in various national and inter- 
national agencies. Both the AFL and the CIO 
have insisted, however, that these agencies should 
make larger use of the experience and influence of 
union officials at policy-making levels. They have 
emphasized the view that American aid programs 
should be used more effectively for combating 
communism by strengthening the economic and 
social foundations of the democratic way of life 
among wage earners and related groups in other 
countries. 

After the organization of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions late in 1949, 
American unions generally maintained a common 
front in the international field in respect to pro- 
cedures as well as aims. In the important area 
of International Labor Organization activities, 
union collaboration remained restricted to the 


AFL in the ILO’s tripartite system of delegates 
of workers, employers, and governments. The 
ICFTU, however, participates in ILO affairs and 
through that organization the CIO and independ- 
ent unions have a limited voice in the work of 
the ILO. 

The ICFTU was organized in December 1949 
with a representation of about 50 million members 
of free trade unions in 53 countries. Later reports 
indicated an expansion of representation to include 
59 countries. Central offices were established in 
Brussels, Belgium. The group obtained official 
status with the United Nations and component 
agencies, particularly the ILO. Arrangements 
were formulated for close collaboration with the 
international trade secretariats representing unions 
in specific fields of employment, such as mining, 
metal-working, and transportation. An ICFTU 
project of special importance was the sending of a 
mission to Asian countries, particularly those of 
southeast Asia. The recommendations of the mis- | 
sion led in December to measures establishing 
trade-union centers, labor colleges, and a general 
program for promoting the growth of democratic . 
trade unions in that highly strategic region of the 
world. Plans were announced for the holding of 
a Western Hemisphere conference of unions in 
Mexico City in January to set up a regional ICFTU 
organization. 


—WirTt BowpEn 
Office of Labor Economics 











Dispute Settlement and 
Wage Stabilization 
in World War II 





Eprror’s Nore: This article is a condensation of 
the Summary and Conclusions chapter, prepared 
by W. Ellison Chalmers, Milton Derber, and 
William H. McPherson,'in Problems and Policies 
of Dispute Settlement and Wage Stabilization 
During World War II, issued as Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1009, Washington, 
1951. 

Written by 10 former National War Labor 
Board officials, this 400-page bulletin appraises 
World War II experiences in settling labor- 
management disputes and stabilizing wages. It 
critically reviews the operations of the National 
Defense Mediation Board, the National Wage 
Stabilization Board, andthe NWLB. It analyzes 
the problems which inevitably face a democratic 
government in settling labor disputes and stabiliz- 
ing wages in time of war, singles out the major 
environmental factors that conditioned the way in 
which these problems were met during World War 
II, and appraises the major policy decisions in 
terms of achieving the basic objectives of a wartime 
program. 


THE JOINT PARTICIPATION of union and manage- 
ment representatives with the Government in the 
formulation and administration of the wartime 
labor program contributed greatly to the realism 
and fairness of the decisions reached and to their 
general acceptance. The program did not work 
perfectly. There were a considerable number of 
work stoppages, some of which were the result of 
weaknesses in the administrative machinery. A 
small number of companies or unions defied 
NDMB or NWLB orders, requiring Government 
seizure of the establishments involved. Wage 
stabilization controls were adopted somewhat later 
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than was economically desirable. Particular wage 
policies, such as the initial approach to the cor- 
rection of interplant inequities, were too loose. 
Tripartite administration of the enforcement pol- 
icy tended in some areas to be lax. Case process- 
ing was often unduly delayed. Coordination be- 
tween the labor boards and other branches of the 
Government sometimes functioned poorly. 

But even if errors had been avoided, the results 
would have been considerably less than perfect. 
The objectives of labor dispute settlement and 
wage stabilization sometimes conflicted, and these 
in turn sometimes conflicted with the equally im- 
portant Governmental objective of efficient man- 
power allocation. Compromises were inevitable. 
The prime need was to achieve a working balance 
between the conflicting objectives. Under the 
conditions prevailing during World War II, the 
policies adopted by the Government were reason- 
ably successful in achieving this balance-—with a 
minimum amount of compulsion and with a high 
degree of respect for the tenets of a democratic 
society. 


Wartime Setting 


To appraise properly the Nation’s efforts in 
settling labor disputes and stabilizing wages 
during World War II, it must be recognized that 
certain conditions of the time played a controlling 
role. Eight conditions were of primary significance 
in this respect. 

(a) American involvement in the war came 
gradually—between September 1939 and Decem- 
ber 1941. This period of transition permitted a 
reasonably orderly adaptation of industrial life 
to the needs of the emergency. Moreover, it 
allowed the Nation to experiment with new 
techniques and procedures, such as the NDMB 
in the field of labor disputes. This experience 
proved highly important when we became directly 
engaged in war. 

(6) The war never touched the American main- 
land, and the basic patterns of American life were 
not drastically altered. Even at the peak of the 
war effort Governmental regimentation of the 
worker was slight. Except for inductions of the 
younger men into the Armed Forces, freedom of 
occupational movement was but slightly restricted. 
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(c) Although the population was badly divided 
over foreign policy before Pearl Harbor, it was 
united to an extraordinary degree in fighting the 
war. Despite numerous and sometimes violent 
differences over domestic policies, the war effort 
was primary. No strategic group in the popu- 
lation, openly or secretly, opposed our effort to 
win the war. No fifth columns presented a 
threat to production or morale. Civil liberties 
were respected to an unusual degree for a war 
period. 

(d) During the defense period and at the time 
of our entrance into the war, the economy was 
underemployed. Moreover, it had been under- 
employed for a dozen years previously. The 
problem of inflation which has characterized every 
major war period, therefore developed rather 
gradually. For many months, available supplies 
of production facilities and manpower resources 
permitted both large-scale output for war and, 
except for certain consumer durables, ample 
supplies of consumer goods. Neither manpower 
nor prices had to be frozen to assure adequate 
war production and a stable economy during this 
period. 

(e) Partly because of the previous underem- 
ployment of our human and material resources 
and partly because the war never hit the American 
mainland, no significant sectjon of the civilian 
population had to make important sacrifices in 
living standards, and some sections materially 
improved their positions. Private debts were 
greatly reduced and substantial savings were 
accumulated. Industrial disputes, therefore, were 
rarely more than a temporary inconvenience to 
the individual citizens, and stabilization measures 
imposed few real hardships. 

(f) Relations between management and organ- 
ized labor in many industries, particularly the 
mass production industries, were quite immature. 
The right of workers to form unions without 
employer interference had been recognized by 
law only a few years before the outbreak of the 
war. Many employers regarded unions as a 
nuisance to be tolerated at best. Union leaders, 
in turn, tended to regard many management 
representatives with suspicion and to doubt their 
motives. Although union strength was developing 
rapidly, union status was a major question in 
many industries at the time of the Pearl Harbor 
attack. While many AFL unions had won the 


closed or union shop, the key CIO unions which 
had organized the mass production industries were 
still struggling for security. Even grievance 
machinery in many plants was imperfectly 
established. 

(g) Neither labor nor management was repre- 
sented by a single group. The union movement 
not only was divided between AFL, CIO, and in- 
dependents, but, at the outset of the war, still 
represented less than one-third of nonagricultural 
workers. Its leaders were divided on many policy 
questions, including how far to cooperate with 
each other. Management was even less well 
organized from an industrial relations point of 
view. Neither the United States Chamber of 
Commerce nor the National Association of Manu- 
facturers provided even formal leadership in the 
policy decisions of its members. 

(hk) Notwithstanding the growing strength of 
the unions and the support of President Roosevelt 
and his administration, attempts by the union 
movement to play a major part in the direction of 
the war program never entirely succeeded. At 
least, in part, this was due to the split in labor’s 
ranks. Only in agencies concerned directly with 
labor relations, such as the NDMB, the NWLB, 
and the NWSB did union leaders gain a direct 
voice in policy-making and administration. In 
such important agencies as the War Production 
Board (after Hillman’s retirement) and the Office 
of Price Administration, labor representatives 
served largely in an advisory capacity. 


Problem of Balance 


The three objectives of the Government’s 
program in the labor field were (a) the peaceful 
settlement of disputes, (6) the limitation of wages 
as a part of economic stabilization, and (c) the 
guidance of civilian manpower in accordance with 
production needs. 

Realization of each objective inevitably meant 
some conflict with the achievement of the other 
two. The basic problem was to achieve a proper 
balance between the programs designed to meet 
the objectives. Although the problem of balance 
was not serious while the Nation’s resources were 


_ underutilized, it became difficult when the Nation 


was attempting to make the best use of all of its 
resources. The ultimate test of the adequacy of 
the Government’s program during the defense and 
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war periods is the degree to which this balance 
was achieved. 


Settlement of Industrial Disputes 


Toluntarism. In meeting the labor dispute and 
wage stabilization problems, the Government 
chose to use as little compulsion as possible. It 
was able to depend in large part on labor and 
management to join in imposing restrictions on 
their own actions and in the administration of such 
restrictions. 

During the defense period, these restrictions were 
almost entirely voluntary and worked successfully 
through the NDMB for 8 months. In the war 
period, the Government necessarily extended its 
use of compulsion in the peaceful adjustment of 
labor disputes, but still was successful in depend- 
ing largely on voluntary action. When wage 
stabilization controls had to be added to the 
program, the Government needed to go further in 
its use of compulsory powers. Nevertheless, it 
still was able to depend on the participation of 
labor and management representation in formu- 
lating and administering the controls over wages. 

Voluntarism is more effective than compulsion 
because it contributes greater realism and flex- 
ibility and better cooperation between labor and 
management, and between these groups and the 
Government. But there are practical limits to 
the voluntary approach. These limits vary with 
different circumstances. An essential prerequisite 
is the willingness of labor and management to 
establish and administer restraints adequate to 
meet the Government’s needs. 

Governmental seizure of the small number of 
plants in which either management or the union 
refused to accept Board decisions was essential to 
protect war production and to prevent an increas- 
ing number of noncompliance cases. A _ basic 
Government problem was to achieve the most 
effective combination of voluntarism and com- 
pulsion. 


Tripartitism. The voluntary approach depend- 
ed for its effectiveness on the participation of 
labor and management representatives in the 
dispute-settling and wage-stabilizing processes. 
Partisan members added realism to the public 
boards and gave to the parties whose cases were 
being processed an assurance that their problems 


were adequately considered. Possible withdrawal 
gave labor and management a genuine veto power, 
but one that could be used only at a considerable 
sacrifice. 

A crucial role in the dispute-settling and wage- 
stabilizing machinery was played by the public 
members. They cast the deciding vote in practi- 
cally all instances of policy formulation and in 
most case decisions. Their influence was adequate 
to protect the Government’s interests, and their 
position exerted considerable influence upon the 
partisan members who took the lead in work- 
ing out policies which met the needs of the war 
program. 

The greatest benefit of tripartitism was its con- 
tribution to compliance. Other benefits included 
protection against appointments by political pres- 
sure and added assurance that case action on the 
part of staff and public members would not be 
partial to either of the parties. 

There were disadvantages in tripartitism, how- 
ever. It moved slowly. On a few occasions, the 
public members were outvoted on wage-stabiliza- 
tion issues. Withdrawal crippled one of the boards 
(the NDMB) and always remained as an uncer- 
tainty. There was less danger of withdrawal from 
a tripartite board than of withdrawal from an 
advisory board or of loss of effectiveness on the 
part of an all-public board. But, on balance, 
tripartitism worked well. 


Stabilization of Wages 


In a period of general excess in demand over 
supply, such as World War II, comprehensive 
price control, to be effective, must be supported 


by comprehensive wage control. From an eco- 
nomic point of view, comprehensive wage controls 
might well have been initiated at the same time 
as comprehensive price controls, immediately after 
our entrance into the war. Practically, however, 
in a democratic society, the effectiveness of such 
controls depends upon general recognition of the 
problem and willingness of the public to accept 
such controls. In World War II, this general 
recognition and willingness were not present until 
some months after the start of the war. 

The wartime experience indicates that wage and 
price control can be successfully administered by 
separate agencies, and that it is sounder to com- 
bine wage stabilization with dispute settlement 
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than with price stabilization. A coordinating and 
policy-making agency, such as the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization, appears to be essential to 
give direction to the entire stabilization effort. 

The effectiveness of the wage stabilization pro- 
gram, particularly after the hold-the-line order of 
April 8, 1943, appears to be supported by statistics 
on wage rates and consumer prices. Comparison 
with other democratic countries leads to the same 
conclusion. Perhaps the most important decision 
affecting the character of wage stabilization was 
that a wage freeze should not be attempted. A 
rigid program could not have been maintained in 
the light of the inequities which were in existence 
at the time that stabilization was started, or which 
were created by the dynamics of the war situation. 

The decision to break the tie between wage 
changes and living costs strengthened stabilization, 
although it probably contributed to postwar diffi- 
culties in the field of wage and price policies. The 
decision to stabilize wage rates or straight-time, 
average hourly earnings, and not take-home pay, 
was wise because stabilization of the latter would 
have inhibited production. 

Specific wage principles formulated by the 
NWLB had their weaknesses, but in general they 
were realistic and acceptable to the employers 
and unions of the country. The bracket policy 
for the correction of inter-plant inequities was a 
considerable improvement over the initial policy 
and might well have been adopted earlier. But 
the failure to maintain a liberalized form of com- 
prehensive wage controls after VJ-day was an 
important factor in the breakdown of the price- 
control program. 


Manpower Problems 


Wage control is essential to any effective man- 
power program because wage decisions inevitably 
have a significant effect on manpower allocation. 
Earlier introduction of wage control would have 
aided in obtaining better manpower allocation. 

Although coordination between wage and other 
manpower controls was gradually improved, it 
never became adequate. Successful coordination 
would have required a greater administrative 
centralization of these other manpower controls. 
The NWLB should have been given specific re- 


sponsibility to consider the manpower conse- 
quences of wage adjustments in all cases. 

The extreme reluctance of the NWLB to award 
or approve rate increases for manpower reasons 
was effective in obtaining the application by other 
agencies of nonfinancial measures, but often re- 
sulted in deferring wage adjustment until the time 
of its greatest effectiveness had passed. The 
NWLB should have established a manpower di- 
vision to advise its own agencies on manpower 
considerations and to facilitate liaison with other 
governmental agencies having manpower functions. 

NWLB use of the substandard and cost-of-living 
criteria in wage adjustments was warranted re- 
gardless of their manpower consequences. Early 
use of the inequity criterion permitted a desirable 
flow of manpower, but allowed too continuous a 
raising of rates. Adoption of the bracket policy 
created fewer new manpower problems, though it 
perpetuated some excessive differentials created 
earlier. The Board’s handling of internal wage- 
rationalization problems contributed to efficient 
labor utilization. 

Although the NWLB eventually adopted fairly 
effective controls over new incentive plans, the 
earlier introduction of these policies would have 
avoided many instances where abnormally high 
earnings exerted an undesirable influence on man- 
power flow. Because of the initial huge manpower 
reserves of the country, the unwillingness of the 
Board to give greater weight to manpower con- 
siderations in its wage decisions did not too seri- 
ously jeopardize the manpower program. 


Organizational and Administrative Problems 


The exclusion of representation and unfair-labor- 
practice issues from the disputes jurisdiction of 
the NDMB and NWLB was logical and unavoid- 
able, although it created certain problems during 
the life of the latter agency. 

Combined responsibility for the administration 
of wage controls with that of dispute settlement in 
the NWLB proved sound. Exclusion of admin- 
istrative, executive, and professional personnel 
from the wage jurisdiction of the NWLB and 
NWSB was probably desirable. But the exclu- 
sion of agricultural and railroad employees was 
probably a mistake. 
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The power of the Board to decline jurisdiction 
over minor cases and to grant blanket approval of 
certain types of wage adjustment was a definite 
asset. Length of time required for case processing 
was a serious problem in the case of the NWLB, 
but not the NDMB or the NWSB. 

The number of procedural steps probably could 
not have been shortened without impairing the 
equity of the decisions, the rights of the parties, or 
the efficiency of the Board. However, the grounds 
for appeal might well have been narrowed. A 
larger number of public members on the NWLB 
and its agencies would also have been beneficial. 

A major source of delay in the processing of 
NWLB cases was the reluctance of the Board to 
decentralize and to delegate to wage stabilization 
directors authority to rule on voluntary wage 
applications. A closer relationship between the 
NWLB and its subsidiary agencies and between 
the regional boards and the industry commissions 
would have been helpful. 


The NWLB and NWSB were the proper agen- 
cies for enforcement of the wage stabilization pro- 


Essential to the success of the enforcement 
program was the support of the partisan members. 
It is unfortunate that the partisan members of the 
National Board were unwilling to support the pro- 
gram without requiring tripartite participation in 
the initial decision of individual cases. Enforce- 
ment was achieved to an adequate extent, but 
enforcement efforts of the NWLB should have 
been begun more promptly and conducted with 
greater impartiality. 


1 Mr. Chalmers is director, Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Mlinois. He was formerly chairman, NWLB War Shipping 
Panel; executive head, War Production Drive Division, War Production 
Board; and chief, Program Division, U. 8. Conciliation Service. 

Mr. Derber is din of h, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. He was formerly economist and chief, 
Research Division, NWLB; and editor, Termination Report of the NWLB. 

Mr. McPherson is professor of economics, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, University of Illinois. He was formerly chairman, NWLB 
Shipbuilding Commission and principal labor analyst, War Manpower 
Commission. 








Collective Bargaining in a Defense Economy 


Epitor’s Nore.—The following paragraphs, which 
form a fitting analogue to the preceding summary 
of the history of wage stabilization and dispute 
settlement during World War II, are taken from 
the presidential address of Dr. George W. Taylor 
before the annual meeting of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Research Association in Chicago, Decem- 
ber 29, 1950. 


How can the values of collective bargaining be 
used to further the defense effort? How best can 
there be a reasonable assurance that the institution 
will not be more or less permanently supplanted? 

In collective bargaining, there is but one way— 
note, one way only—for determining the condi- 
tions of employment. That is by an agreement 
between management and organized employees. 
The strike and the lockout have definite functions 
to perform. They are accepted devices for resolv- 


ing the most persistent differences arising in an 
employment relationship where differences must 
be resolved by agreement. Although the strike 
has its own obvious conflict characteristics, it can 
be viewed more fundamentally as a mechanism for 
resolving conflict. Elimination of the right to 
strike would soon make clear the necessity for in- 
venting some other device for resolving the under- 
lying conflict. 

A complete and workable collective bargaining 
structure requires a recognition by unions and by 
management of their social responsibility to agree 
upon a final arbitrament rather than the strike as 
the ultimate solution in situations where the work 
stoppage cannot satisfactorily perform its function 
as an inducer of agreements. Experience has 
amply shown that the use of work stoppages to 
settle grievance disputes is unsatisfactory—the 
cost in lost employment and in lost production is 
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entirely too great. So, the rights of strike and 
of lock-out are now generally limited, but by 
agreement in which mutually acceptable alter- 
native methods for settling grievance disputes are 
specified. 


Wage Stabilization 


Creation of an effective wage stabilization pro- 
gram in a nation determined to preserve its demo- 
cratic institutions calls for efforts to devise a plan 
which will not only assist in the control of infla- 
tion but which will be generally acquiesced in by 
organized labor and by management in the collec- 
tive bargaining tradition. A summary imposition 
of terms is symbolic of a different kind of system 
than ours. 

These considerations [between wage control and 
the stability of industrial relations] have already 
been brought very much to the fore by discussions 
about the possible modification of the wage pro- 
visions of long-term labor agreements in the auto- 
mobile industry. These provisions have been de- 
scribed as a program for “built-in inflation” be- 
cause they provide for wage rates to follow cost-of- 
living changes and because contemplated increases 
in productivity are compensated for through 
annual improvement wage increases. 

Yet, these agreements were negotiated without 
strikes. Their terms were not only mutually 
agreed upon as a practical way to insure high pro- 
duction and high productivity but were widely 
hailed as a history-making example of industrial 
statesmanship. They insure against work stop- 
pages for a 5-year period. Steps deliberately to 
unstabilize what the parties both consider to be 
a stabilized relationship could carry a heavy 
price for the gain achieved in the control of 
inflation. Such steps would, moreover, have to 
be imposed upon the parties. 

Because it seems unlikely to most of us that, 
under existing legislation and existing economic 
conditions, a price stabilization of the items enter- 
ing into the cost-of-living can be achieved, many 
employers and their employees have concluded 
that a negotiated wage escalator clause provides 
a sound basis for the stabilized industrial relations 
that are so essential to high production. This 
conclusion does not arise, it seems to me, from an 
assumption that present real wage rates should not 


be decreased at all during an emergency which 
threatens a reduction of living standards generally. 
At any event, during World War II, some decrease 
in basic hourly wages did occur but was offset by 
overtime rates, higher piece-rate earnings, shifts 
to higher-rated jobs, etc. It was not necessary to 
relate scheduled wage rates to cost-of-living 
changes in order to have a fair wage stabilization 
program. The outlook is different now. A rapid 
and substantial rise in the cost-of-living seems 
likely even if the linkage between wage-rate and 
cost-of-living changes were to be broken, as it was 
in 1942 by the so-called Little Steel formula. No 
mere spiral relationship—price increases emanat- 
ing from wage increases—is now involved. 

There is not much real doubt that any wage 
stabilization program to be developed will be 
based, at least to begin with, upon a tie-in between 
wage-rate and cost-of-living changes. It would 
be unwise now, however, to approve wage-rate 
escalation for the full duration of the emergency. 
If we mean business about taking effective steps 
to combat inflation, the Defense Production Act 
has to be substantially modified. Prices of food 
and of clothing have to be brought under better 
control. 

Perhaps the operation of wage escalator clauses 
could be approved up to an increase of, say, 5 
percentage points in the index of consumers’ goods 
prices. If such a rise in cost of living occurs, the 
wage stabilization problem could be re-evalued in 
terms of the steps taken in the meantime to stabi- 
lize living costs. 


Modification of Collective Bargaining 


There are important differences between. late 
1941 and late 1950 with respect to the modifica- 
tion of collective bargaining that is under discus- 
sion. At the start of World War II, it was the 
strikes which caused primary concern. Even 
though wage stabilization soon became necessary, 
the fundamental elements of a wage policy gradu- 
ally emerged as cases were decided by the War 
Labor Board. In 1950, the focus of concern is not 
so much upon strikes that threaten the national 
safety but upon wage provisions that are being 
agreed to without strikes. In the earlier emer- 
gency, the wage stabilization program evolved in 
the settlement of labor disputes; now, introduction 
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of a wage stabilization program would doubtless 
create labor disputes, particularly if it were to 
entail modification of current agreements. 

Current proposals for limitations on collective 
bargaining do not, it seems to me, require an 
attempt by the Government to obtain a formal 
all-embracing no-strike no-lock-out agreement. 
To be effective, such an agreement would require, 
first, the virtually unanimous support of those 
directly affected, and, second, it would have to 
include an understanding about the voluntary 
arbitration mechanism which would have to be 
set up to resolve all labor disputes. Arbitration 
of disputes about labor-agreement terms is not 
usual. The kind of arbitration that must ac- 
company an inclusive no-strike agreement is 
quite different. It must apply to future, unknown 
disputes over agreement terms, which are, more- 
over, not subject to scope limitation. Here is 
“blank check” arbitration. The very availability 
of this method tends to impede the resolution of 
issues in customary two-party bargaining. Or, 
rather, it should be said that the elimination of 
the strike and lock-out mechanisms removes the 
greatest inducement for compromise and agree- 
ment. Since the jurisdiction of such an arbitral 
agency is necessarily broad—as broad as the right 
of the parties to agree—it is unthinkable that such 
an agency should be composed exclusively of 
public representatives unless all the strengths 
and all the values of collective bargaining are to 
be dissipated. 

A notion is prevalent that the participation of 
organized labor and of management representa- 
tives can be strictly confined to the formulation 
of a master wage stabilization policy, which can 
then be turned over to an administrative staff for 


application. Those suggesting this approach have 
not adequately perceived the nature of the prob- 
lem. A general wage stabilization policy acquires 
its real substance in the amplification and clarifi- 
cation that comes through dealing with real cases 
rather than with general ideas formulated in an 
ivory tower. The validity of this observation is 
found in the fact that the inauguration of any 
wage stabilization policy will generate real differ- 
ences about how it applies in certain circumstances 
which have not and could not have been antici- 
pated. In terms of the immediate situation, this 
means that prompt steps should be taken to assign 
operating functions to the recently constituted tri- 
partite Wage Stabilization Board. It must have 
policy-making functions and also the administra- 
tive responsibility for applying its policies. Dis- 
putes arising over matters within its jurisdiction 
must be decided by the Board. Conflicting 
policies and divided responsibilities would inevi- 
tably result from a separation of intimately related 
functions. There is enough confusion already in 
the picture, and it should not be compounded. 

When the wage-setting function of collective 
bargaining is modified, the very heart of the 
institution is affected. The basic principle of that 
institution will be preserved to a significant 
extent, however, if the general terms of the wage 
stabilization program and the manner of its ad- 
ministration are acceptable to or acquiesced in by 
labor and by management. The high productivity 
and the stabilized industrial relations needed as 
a basis for maximum output of goods can thereby 
best be insured. Here lies the unique strength of 
a democracy which a totalitarian state has not 
been able to match either in times of past peace or 
of past wars. 





Work Time 
Required to 
Buy Food, 1937-50 





THE AMOUNT OF Foop that could be bought with 
earnings from an average hour’s work in industry 
apparently rose more in the United States between 
1937 and 1950 than in most foreign countries for 
which information is available. Since the food 
purchasing power of an hour’s earnings in 1937 
was greater in the United States than abroad, 
the subsequent changes increased the disparity. 
This is the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ main 
conclusion from studies of the work time required 
to buy food in the United States and in 19 foreign 
countries for which data could be obtained for 
1937-38, 1948-49, and 1949-50. (For conven- 
ience, the dates are referred to in the present 
article as prewar, 1949, and 1950, respectively.) 
The analysis for 1949 was presented in the Novem- 
ber 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
The prewar and 1950 international comparisons 
are reported here for the first time. Methods 
and, insofar as feasible, the nature of the data 
used in the prewar and 1950 studies were similar 
to those employed in the 1949 analysis. Inter- 
national comparisons of wages and prices can 
only be approximations because of country-to- 
country differences in the availability, coverage, 
and reliability of the statistical data. The obsta- 
cles to comparability are discussed in the technical 
note on page 195, but, in general, the results of 
this study are subject to wide margins of error. 
However, when the figures for two countries are 
substantially different it appears certain that the 
variations are real rather than the outcome of 
accidental though unavoidable shortcomings in 


the data. 


Results of the Studies 


Index numbers in table 1, summarizing the 
three studies, show the purchasing power of aver- 
age hourly earnings in terms of food in each 
foreign country as a percentage of the food pur- 
chasing power in United States earnings. Another 
and equally valid interpretation of the indexes is 
that they express the work time required to buy 
food in the United States as a percentage of that 
required in each foreign country. Although the 
greatest significance of this study lies in these 
indexes which indicate the relative amount of 
work time required to buy foods in general, the 
minutes of work needed to buy specific foods in 
each country at the end of 1949 or the beginning 
of 1950 are tabulated in table 8. 


TABLE 1.—I ndezes of purchasing power of hourly earnings in 
terms of food, prewar, 1949, and 1950 


[United States=100] 








Sweden 
Switzerland - 
| A 8 SRS S 
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1 For exact dates of ref and g phi age of data for each 
country, see table 7 and technical note {p- 195). 
1 See table 4 for effect on index of family allowances in 1950 and November 


1949 MLR for effect in 1949. 
3 Based on ces for 1950, on official prices for 1949, and on legal 


ration + 
minimum wage rate in Prague, and Prague prices prewar. See footnote 4 to 
text. 


According to the relative purchasing power of 
earnings in the different countries shown in the 
1950 study (end of 1949 and beginning of 1950), 
Australia was the only foreign country studied 
where less working time was required than in the 
United States to buy a given amount of food. 
Even in countries with such a high level of living 
as Canada, Great Britain, and Scandinavia 
(using United States=100), the work time re- 
quired to buy food ranged from 20 percent longer 
in Norway to 60 percent longer in Great Britain 
and Sweden. The time was relatively longer in 
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the other countries. (See table 2.) Among the 
nations covered, the purchasing power of hourly 
earnings was lowest in the U. S. S. R., where 
workers had to work seven times as long as those 
in the United States in order to buy a given 
quantity of food. The food purchasing power 
of hourly earnings was next lowest in Italy and 
Hungary'; however, compared with the United 
States, the power of earnings to buy food in 
these countries was approximately 70 and 90 
percent, respectively, higher than in the Soviet 
Union. 

Both similarities and differences are apparent 
in the results of the three studies made by the 
Bureau. One common characteristic of the results 
in all three periods covered is the very wide 
variation in the purchasing power of hourly 
earnings in terms of food among the countries 
studied. Before the war, the highest index was 
less than four times the lowest, and in the 
postwar studies the gap had considerably widened. 
Another similarity is that all the indexes for the 
three periods, with the exception of those for 
postwar Australia, are lower than 100—indicating 
that since 1937 foreign earnings have consistently 
bought less food than United States earnings. 
Indeed, in each period, in the majority of the 
countries, earnings could buy only half, or less, 
as much food as United States earnings. Finally, 
the countries at both the top and bottom of the 
purchasing-power scale tended to remain the same 
in all three periods. 

The purchasing power of earnings was consist- 
ently lower in the Soviet Union—about a fourth 
as great as those of United States earnings in the 
prewar period and about a seventh as great in 
both postwar studies. In Italy, Hungary, Austria, 
and Chile, workers have been able to buy relatively 
little food with an hour’s earnings; the indexes 
for these countries ranged from 24 to 38 percent 
of United States purchasing power. Three or 
four other nations were within this range in one 
or two of the periods, but not in all three. 

At the other extreme, Australia, Norway, 
Canada, and Denmark consistently had the highest 
indexes of purchasing power relative to the United 
States. France was in this group in the prewar 
period, but its indexes for both postwar periods 
are much below the level of these four countries.” 
In 1950, workers in Sweden, Great Britain, and 


Israel, on the other hand, moved up to positions 
immediately below those in the highest-purchas- 
ing-power group. 


TasLe 2.—Indezes of purchasing power of hourly earnings 
in terms of food, in order of magnitude, prewar, 4949, an 


1950 


[United States= 100] 
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46 Ireland. 
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48 Czechoslovakia 
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88 Norway.’ 


109 Australia.? 


44 Ireland. 
45 Netherlands. 
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49 Finland. 
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! For exact dates of reference for each country, see table 7 

oe 7s oe oo rf family allowances in 1950 and the 

Other significant differences in the outcome 
were apparent in the three periods. However, in 
making comparisons, account must be taken of 
the increased food purchasing power of United 
States earnings. Between the prewar period 
and early 1950, food prices in this country less 
than doubled while hourly earnings more than 
doubled. The net effect was that the power of 
earnings in terms of food at the market rose by 
approximately 17 percent. Even between the 
1949 and 1950 studies, the amount of food United 
States hourly earnings could buy had changed; 
because food prices dropped by nearly 3 percent 
and earnings rose by about 1% percent, food pur- 
chasing power increased by almost 5 percent.* 

Only if the purchasing power of industrial 
wages in terms of food had increased as much in 
a foreign country as in the United States could 
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its index for the earlier period have maintained 
its level in the postwar periods. 

The degree of change between the 1949 and 
1950 indexes was considerable in most of the 
countries. Two countries—Italy and Ireland— 
just maintained their positions relative to the 
United States, but for about half of the countries, 
the 1950 index differed from that of 1949 by 10 
percent or more. Most of the shifts were down- 
ward, indicating an increased gap between United 
States and foreign earnings’ power to buy food. 
Six of the 18 countries (excluding Czechoslovakia)' 
had 1950 food purchasing power indexes 10 per- 
cent or more below those of 1949, and five others 
had indexes lower than 1949 but by a smaller 
amount. In the remaining five countries, food 
purchasing power increased more than in the 
United States. Notable increases occurred in 
Israel, Western Germany, and, to a lesser extent, 
in the U.S.S.R. In Austria and Chile, the gains 
were more modest; the increases, particularly in 
the latter country, may not be significant in view 
of the large margin of error that must be allowed 
in a study of this kind.* 

Comparing the 1950 and the prewar indexes, 
the tendency toward an increase in the degree of 


superiority in the power of United States earnings 
to buy food is again evident, but there are more 
exceptions to the general tendency. For 10 
countries, the 1950 indexes were lower than the 
prewar indexes (taking the United States as 100 
in both periods) and for 7 nations they were 


higher. (Czechoslovakia was excluded and the 
Danish 1950 index was the same as prewar; thus 
the 19 countries are accounted for.) In 5 of the 
countries (Australia, Norway, Great Britain, 
Israel, and Chile), the power of earnings to buy 
food increased substantially more than in the 
United States. For 7 of the countries, the 1950 
indexes were substantially below those of prewar. 
France and the Soviet Union showed the greatest 
declines. Decreases were marked also for Austria, 
Canada, Finland, Germany, and the Netherlands. 

These changes have not only increased the dis- 
parity in food purchasing power between United 
States earnings and earnings in most other coun- 
tries, but have also sharpened the differences 
among the various foreign countries. Before the 
war, only five countries had indexes below 40 and 
the same number had indexes above 60; in 1950, 
nine countries were in the lower and seven in the 


higher group. (Czechoslovakia is again excluded.) 
The columns of table 2 confirm this tendency 
toward polarization at either extreme of the 
distribution. 


Significance of Results 


The economic significance of these results is 
difficult to evaluate. Certain influences are fairly 
apparent. War damage in most of the foreign 
countries studied helps to explain the tendency 
toward a greater disparity between United States 
and foreign food purchasing power in the postwar 
periods as compared with prewar. Changes be- 
tween the 1949 and 1950 results in some of the 
United States-foreign comparisons reflect in part 
the currency devaluations at the end of September 
1949. The devaluations encouraged exports, thus 
restricting domestic supplies; they also made food 
imports more expensive. These factors exerted up- 
ward pressures on prices which, in turn, tended to 
shrink the purchasing power of earnings in terms 
of goods in general and of food, as well. 


Nonwage influences. However, the significance of 
the studies is limited in several respects. The re- 
sults cannot be taken as indicators of the relative 
well-being of wage earners in different countries. 
The indexes of the purchasing power of earnings 
in terms of food represent, at best, one bit of evi- 
dence concerning relative welfare. Many other 
factors are involved. 

Mass production for large markets has probably 
made nonfoods, which generally require more 
processing, cheaper, relative to food items, in the 
United States than in most foreign countries. 
Agricultural policies, by maintaining the ratio of 
farm to industrial prices at a higher level than it 
would otherwise be, probably contribute to the 
cheapness of manufactured goods (i. e., relative to 
food prices) in the United States. 

On the other hand, personal services are 
relatively expensive in the United States as 
compared with Europe. However, personal serv- 
ices are not as important in wage earners’ family 
expenditures as manufactured goods, even in 
the United States. 

Housing expenditures of city workers’ families— 
as a percent of total family expenditures—are 
also larger in the United States than in most 
foreign countries.’ No recent data are available 
on rents for dwellings of the same size and 
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equivalent facilities in the United States and the 
other countries covered in this report. Prewar 
studies * on workers’ housing from other countries 
indicate that their lower housing expenditures 
provide them on the average with dwellings 
which are smaller and less well equipped than 
those of average workers in the United States. 
A systematic study of work time required to buy 
equivalent housing has yet to be made. 

When these knowns and unknowns relating to 
manufactured goods, housing, and personal serv- 
ices are weighed, it seems likely that the exclusion 
of nonfoods makes the purchasing power of 
earnings in most foreign countries appear relatively 
high. 

The pattern of taxation and spending has 
significant effects on the relative economic posi- 
tions of workers in different countries. Govern- 
ments of western countries obtain funds from the 
public through taxation and borrowing and then 
spend sums that are equivalent to 25 to 45 percent 
of the national income. (See table 3.) In coun- 
tries where these funds are raised by progressive 
taxation, the tax burden falls less heavily on 
wage earners than on higher income groups. 
Public expenditures, on the other hand, par- 
ticularly of the welfare type (e. g., family allow- 
ances, free education, medical care, etc.), tend to 
benefit the lower income groups to a greater 
degree. The effect of these various aspects of 
public finance upon workers in various countries 
cannot be measured, but some phases of the 
problem are discussed. 

Where family allowances are substantial, as 
in France, the inclusion of such payments in 
workers’ earnings significantly increases the rela- 


Taste 3.—Public se indirect taxes, and price 


subsidies as percentages of national income, specified 


periods, 1948-50. 
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Sources: U. 8. data computed from statistics in July 1950 Survey of Cur- 
rent Business; other data taken from Economic Survey of Europe in 1949, 
Economic Commission for Europe (p. 274). 


Taste 4.—Effect of family allowances on earnings and 
purchasing power in terms of food in 13 countries, 1950! 
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1 For exact date of reference for each country, see table 7. 
3 At official prices. 


tive purchasing power of earnings. The indexes 
of hourly earnings and of the purchasing power of 
average hourly earnings have been adjusted in 
table 4 to show the effects of these allowances in 
certain countries on the 1950 survey dates. They 
apply to a worker with a wife and two children. 


Subsidies. Although public expenditures on food 
subsidies generally seem small when compared 
with national income (table 3) in some countries, 
notably Norway and the United Kingdom, they 
have represented a substantial proportion of total 
food expenditures. Food subsidies in recent years 
for four countries are shown in table 5, reproduced 
from a study of the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization. In the United States, 1949 payments 
to farmers totaled a little more than 4 percent of 
the Nation’s food expenditures.’ 

In the absence of subsidies, how much higher 
would food prices be? From column 3 of table 5, 
the conclusion is that food prices in the United 
Kingdom, for example, would have been 18 per- 
cent higher in 1948-49 without subsidies. How- 
ever, the benefit to wage earners may have been 
greater, because subsidies are usually concen- 
trated on the foods that are most important to 
lower income families. 

The importance of price subsidies on basic food- 
stuffs in Great Britain may be judged from the 
figures in table 6. Taking into account the rela- 
tive importance of these foods in wage earners’ ex- 
penditures, subsidies averaged about 42 percent 
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TaBLe 5.—Food subsidies in selected countries, 1946-49 * 
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a The State of Food and Agriculture—A Survey of World Condi- 
tions and Prospects, 1949; October 1949, Food and Agriculture Organization 


of the "United Nations (p. 26). 


of the retail prices of the subsidized foods. With- 
out them, the quantity purchased would decline; 
prices would rise but probably not to a level com- 
mensurate with the sum of the present retail prices 
and the subsidy per unit. Also, these foods ac- 
count for only about half of total food expenditures 
by workers’ families. Taking all these factors 


into account, the British food purchasing power 
index for 1950, without food subsidies, would be 
45 or 50 instead of 62. Lack of necessary data 
(those corresponding to the British data in table 6) 
make even rough estimates of this kind impossible 
for the other countries. 

Of course, food subsidies are not fully reflected 
in total purchasing power of the worker. They 
are offset to the extent that the British worker, 
for example, pays higher excise taxes on tobacco 
and drink. If the worker’s direct taxes are raised, 


TABLE 6.—Relation of food subsidies to food prices in Great 
ritain, 1949-60 
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Taste 7.—Inderes of hourly cpuing» of industrial wage earners, food prices, and purchasing power of hourly earnings in 
terms of jood in 19 foreign countries, prewar, 1949, and 1950 
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his gain in terms of food is offset, in part at least, 
by a decrease in his ability to buy goods in 
general. 


Other influences. Finally, a comprehensive ap- 
praisal of the relative material well-being of 
workers in different countries would involve con- 


earnings figures used for this period were 


* Most of the United States hour! 
t ~~ but the 1949 indexes have 
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7 ~~ wrt ko previous study. 
* Free rate. 
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sideration of other welfare expenditures of govern- 
ments. In particular, it would be necessary to 
take account of the provision of educational, 
medical, and recreational facilities to wage earners 
out of the general revenues of the State, without 
direct payment for the service rendered. 

The effect of supplementary payments and 
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benefits—employer as well as State-financed—also 
must be considered. These supplements to earn- 
ings, often large, are difficult to evaluate. In 
France, for example, “social charges” amounted 
to nearly 29 percent of payrolls in 1948. (The 
payroll total included a 5-percent tax on workers’ 
income deducted by employers.) Almost half of 


this total was for family allowances; employers’ 
contributions for social insurance, vacation pay, 
and accident compensation accounted for most 
of the rest. In France also there are other Govern- 
ment benefits for which it has been impossible to 
obtain average figures: rent allowances to families 
paying rents above a certain minimum and trans- 


TasBLe 8.— Minutes of working time required to earn enough to buy various foods in 19 foreign countries and the United States, 
selected periods, 1949-50 
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TaBLe 8.— Minutes of working time required to earn enough to buy various foods in 19 foreign countries and the United States, 
selected periods, 1949-60—Continued 
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Fats and oils: 
Lard 
Shortening 
Oleomargarine 
Vegetable oil 











Olive oil : SS hediantieiniannnt 
Sugar and sweets: Sugar. ................. pound... 




















1 Corn meal. United States working time, 4 minutes. 

+ French bread. 

5 Average. 

‘Sirloin. United States working time, 36 minutes. 

§ Steak 

* Hamburger 

’ Cutlets. Average for all veal 32 minutes. 

* Average for all veal 

* Veal loin. United States working time, 35 minutes. Veal breast, also 
included in this comparison, required 66 minutes in France and 16 minutes 
in United States. 

” Average of all pork. 

1! Lamb average 

” Loin chops. United States working time, 43 minutes. 


4 Cod, salted. 
“ Bananas. United States working time, 7 minutes. 
1 Fresh tomatoes. United States working time, 13 minutes. 
%* Kidney beans. United States working time, 7 minutes. 
" Middle steak. 
18 Steers and young cows. 
# Liver. United States working time, 27 minutes. 
* Shoulder. United States working time, 19 minutes. 
2 Cutlets. 
Hen. 


% Herring. 
*% Pineapple. United States working time, 16 minutes. 
*% White beans. 
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portation allowances io workers in cities where 
transportation costs are considerably above pre- 
war. 

Even if a comprehensive series of indexes of 
the relative level of consumption could be con- 
structed for workers by country, time-to-time com- 
parisons of the indexes for each nation would not 
necessarily reflect adequately its relative economic 
progress. Aside from the possibility of changes in 
the distribution of national income, either favor- 
able or unfavorable to workers, the trend of con- 
sumption per worker is affected by the proportion 
of the current productive effort being devoted to 
capital formation. Recently, this proportion has 
been higher in many foreign countries than in the 
same countries before the war, and higher than in 
the United States since the war. Thus, the direc- 
tion of current resources to the production and 
importation of capital goods may partly explain 
the decline in the food purchasing power of most 
foreign earnings relative to that of United States 
earnings. 

Still another limitation on the economic signif- 
icance of the indexes in table 1 is the variation in 
the extent to which the earnings of the industrial 
workers studied represent those of the labor force 
in each country The United States and Great 
Britain are predominantly indus‘rialized, in con- 
trast with such countries as Chile, Hungary, and 
Italy. Accordingly, in the latter countries, the 
kinds of workers covered in this study represent 
relatively a much smaller proportion of the total 


labor force. This is significant because, in most 

countries, industrial workers have higher incomes 
than agricultural workers. 

—Irvine B. Kravis 

Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


Norte.—The author is grateful for the assistance in the preparation of 
material for this article by Philip J. Bourque of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. 


1 1t was impossible to include Czechoslovakia in this summary of tend- 
encies. In 1950, the Czechs had a multiple price system in which rationed 
goods were sold at relatively low prices; unrationed goods were available, 
generally, only at much higher prices. Some rationed foods could be pur- 
chased beyond the amounts provided by the ration at the higher “free 
market” (i.e., nonration) prices. Before this system was adopted, goods 
could be bought in excess of ration quantities only on the black market. The 
free-market prices are lower than the former black-market prices and some 
important foods like bread and potatoes have been derationed. Thus, the 
1950 index of purchasing power based on the prices of the unrationed foods is 
higher than the 1949 index computed from black-market prices. However, 


" the 1950 index based on ration prices is lower than the 1949 index calculated 


from official prices. In view of the lack of information about the relative 
importance of the various types of markets to wage earners’ families, it is 
impossible to assess the significance of these opposite tendencies. General- 
izations about the change in Czech workers’ food purchasing power relative 
to that of United States workers since the prewar period are also impossible. 


* In addition, the Czech prewar purchasing-power index was based on average 


minimum hourly earnings in Prague because average hourly earnings were 
not available. 

2 Addition of family allowances to earnings substantially improves the 
French position with respect to other countries. (See table 4.) 

* United States data were calculated from March 1949 to March 1950. In 
the months following Mafch 1950 both earnings and food prices rose; by 
October, the increases were about 5.4 percent and 6.6 percent, respectively. 
The same trends were apparent in many foreign countries. 

* See p. 195 ff. below. 

* Year Book of Labor Statistics, 1947-48, ILO (p. 238). 

* Cf. International Statistics of Rents in Certain Towns in 1932, Inter- 
national Labor Review, August 1933, p. 248. Also, R. Guye, International 
Comparisons of Rent, Pt. Il, Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), 
No. 20, International Labor Organization. 

7 Of course, such payments were not made to keep food prices down but 
to protect the income of farmers and to expand output. Neither were all 
foreign subsidies directed toward lowering food prices, but this and increased 
production were the predominant purposes, 
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ToraL ANNUAL cost of the city worker’s family 
budget ' in 34 large cities of the United States 
ranged from $3,453 in New Orleans and $3,507 in 
Mobile, to $3,926 in Washington, D. C., and $3,933 
in Milwaukee, an analysis for October 1950 shows. 
These are the Bureau’s current estimates of the 
cost of the budget, which was designed to describe 
a “modest but adequate” standard of living for 
an urban worker’s family of four persons—an 
employed father, a housewife not gainfully em- 
ployed, and two children under 15 years of age. 
Costs of goods, rents and services, payment of 
personal taxes, Social Security deductions, and 
nominal allowances for occupational expenses and 
life insurance are included. 

The October 1950 cost of goods and services 
alone ranged from $3,178 in New Orleans to $3,577 
in Washington. Comparable costs of the goods 
and services budget for October 1949 and June 
1947 were $3,064 and $2,806, respectively, for 
New Orleans, and $3,467 and $3,180 for Wash- 
ington. Costs of the entire budget and of goods, 
rents, and services alone, in 34 cities for these 
three periods, and relative differences in the 
budget costs are presented in table 2. 


Rent, Heat, and Utilities 


Higher costs of rental housing ? (including rent, 
heat, and utilities) accounted for a major part 
of the increase in the cost of the budget between 
June 1947 and October 1950 in most of the 34 
cities. In Houston, for example, where the 
budget housing costs rose more than in any of the 
other cities, 60 percent of the total rise in the cost 
of goods and services between these two dates 
was due to increased rents. Differences in 
housing costs in each of the three periods here 
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covered accounted also for most of the variations 
between cities in the total budget cost. By 
October 1950, housing costs alone ranged from 
$557 in New Orleans to $977 in Richmond, Va. 

In addition, housing cost changes differed sub- 
stantially in individual cities. Between June 1947 
and October 1950, the housing budget advanced 
from $506 to $932 in Houston, and declined from 
$657 to $581 in Mobile. In three-fourths of the 
cities, estimated costs of housing increased between 
$5 and $20 a month from June 1947 to October 
1950. Estimates of the budget cost of rent, heat, 
and utilities for June 1947, October 1949, and 
October 1950 appear in table 1. 

More important in raising housing costs was the 
addition of newly constructed units to the housing 
supply at higher rentals. The volume of postwar 
residential construction and the predominant 
types of new units built varied from city to city. 


TABLE 1.—Cost of rent, heat, and utilities in 34 cities and 
relative intercity differences, October 1950, October 1949, 
and June 1947 





Relative differences 


Dollar costs ! (Washington, D. C.= 
100) 





; | 
October! October| June October October! June 
1947 1950 | 1949 | 1947 
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Cleveland, Ohio........ 
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Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
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551 73 
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1 Average rent paid in each city for tenant-occupied dwellings that conform 
to the housing standards speci! for the budget plus the cost of required 
amounts of heating fuel, gas, electricity, water, refrigerator, and stove. Var- 
iat ions in local practices with respect to the inclusion of these items in month- 
ly rental quotations and diff qui of heating fuel due to 
climate are taken into account in calculating housing costs. 
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TaBLe 2.—Estimated total cost of saat and total cost of 


goods, rents, and services, $4 cities and their relative differences 


October 1950, October 1949, and June 19471 





Estimated cost of goods, rents, 
and services only * 


Relative differences—(Washington, D. C. 100) 
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1 The June 1947 costs of o. ~ worker’s family budget published in this 

report vary somewhat from published in the February 1948 issue of 

the p—, | Labor Rev! ay a in the method of cuimeding food 
increased the total cost of goods and services by about $65. 


However, the over-all effect was to raise the aver- 
age rental level, because rents of new units were 
almost always above those prevailing for older 
(rent controlled) dwellings. Part of the change in 
the budget cost of rent, heat, and utilities from 
June 1947 to the two later dates reflects shifts 
which have occurred within each city in the dis- 
tribution of types of dwelling units which meet 
the budget standard. In some cities, the volume 
of new residential construction was insignificant; 
in other cities where the volume of residential 
building was greater, new units were chiefly of 
higher cost types. Thus, differences in budget 
housing costs between cities as well as in time-to- 
time changes within each city include the dif- 
ferential effect of the kinds of new units added to 
the housing market. 

Estimates of housing costs in 1949 and 1950 
are based on information obtained in comprehen- 


2In addition to goods, rents, and services, includes personal taxes, life 
em nt insurance , and occupational expenses. 

+ Includes heat and utilities, household 

, trans n, reading and recreation, 


—'y 
operation, clothing, medical care 
personal care, tobacco, gifts —~ contributions, and miscellaneous items. 


sive dwelling unit surveys conducted by the 
Bureau between December 1949 and February 
1950.3 The survey data thus obtained were ad- 
justed to October 1949 and October 1950 by ap- 
plying the percentage change in the rent compo- 


TaBLe 3.—Comparison of total cost of goods and services 
budget based on comprehensive and short-cut procedures, 
10 cities, October 1949 
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nent of the Consumers’ Price Index between these 
dates and the month in which the dwelling unit 
survey was conducted in each city. Inter- 
city differences in changes in costs for rent, heat, 
and utilities after June 1947 resulted from a 
number of factors which varied in importance 
from city to city. Between June 1947 and October 
1950, rents were decontrolled in 8 of the 34 cities 
and in suburban areas of 2 cities.‘ Rent increases 


Tasie 4.—City worker's family budget for 4 


following decontrol action are reflected in the 
higher costs of housing in these cities. 


Other Components of CWFB 


Estimated costs of goods and services, exclusive 
of rent, heat, and utilities, varied among the 34 
large cities by about $200 or less at successive 
pricing dates. 


persons—10 large cities of the United States, Cctober 1949 and June 1947 ! 





Chicago Denver 


| 1 Boston 


} 
| Los , 
Angeles | New York 


Detroit Houston —_— Pittsburgh 





Oct. | June | Oct 
1949 | 1947 


| 
1, 150 $1, 128 $1, 159'$1, 128/$1, 153.$1, 123'$1, 116 $1, 108 
| 1,019} 999) 1,033 "990 1,022} 995) 988) 981 


768 874| 738) 917} 683 
Rent, heat, and utili- | | | } 
6: 74; 624 571 
momatandideas % --| 90) | & 87) 
Household  opera- | | } 
tion *..... - | 


Clothing ’........... “ 449 


Oct 
| 19 


June | Oct. 


June | Oct. | June 
1947 | 1849 


1947 | 1949 | 1947 





a? pmeciauns 
Food at home ?.... 
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! Revision of the 1947 food estimates (see p. 193 for explanation of changes 
in calculation procedures) increased the estimated cost of food in 1947 by 3 
to $71 and the total goods and services by $65 to $74, over the figures pre- 
viously published. 

1 Includes meals and between-meal food and beverages purchased and 
consumed away from home. 

+ Food and beverages purchased for meals prepared at home, including 
lunches that are carried to work or school. 

* Average rent paid in each city for tenant-occupied dwellings that conform 
to the housing standards specified for the budget, plus the cost of required 
amounts of heating fuel, gas, electricity, water, refrigerator, and stove. 
Variations in local practices with respect to the inclusion of these items in 
monthly rental quotations and differences in requirements of heating fuel 
due to climate are taken into account in calculating housing costs. 

§ Furniture; nt and appliances such as washing machine, electric 
iron, toaster, and fan; housew: ares such as dishes, cooking utensils, brooms, 
and mops; textile housefurnishings such as sheets, towels, and table linens. 

* Soaps and other supplies for cleaning and laundry, matches, household 
paper supplies, etc 

’ Includes shoe repairs, dry cleaning, and supplies for home cleaning and 
mending. Some allowance is made for differences in requirements of heavy 
and light clothing, due to climate 

* Includes medical, dental, and hospital services; medical supplies; and 
eyeglasses. Hospital service includes family membership in group hos- 
pitalization plan. 





* Average costs of automobile owners and nonowners weighted by the 
following proportions of families: for New York City and Chicago, 40 per- 
cent of automobile owners, 60 percent of nonowners; for other cities, 74 percent 
and 26 percent, respective: ely. 

10 wo udes annual eiowense of $107 in 1947 and 1949 for automobile pur- 


¢ 
N i movies, radios, toys, games, pets, and dues to 
civs ic and social cl = 

Barber and 7 shop services, toilet soap, dentifrices, shaving supplies, 
cosmetics, ete. 

" Textbooks and other supplies not furnished by the public schools, and 
sey, = for school games and entertainment. 

hristmas and birthday presents to persons outside the family, contri- 
east and community welre Estimated as 2.8 percent of the cost of 
other g and services. 

Lodging away from home, music lessons for the children, legal service, 
and aaa supplies. Estimated as | percent of the cost of other items (ex- 
cluding my and contributions) plus $10 which represents the cost of com- 
a on (telephone calls, stamps, and stationery supplies). 

* Taxes, life insurance ($85), ae insurance, and occupational 
expenses ($22) such as union or association dues, special clothing, and equip- 
ment required by the occupation. Employment insurance for most cities 
is covered by $30 (1 percent on first $3,000 of wages) for employee contribution 
to Federal Old Age and Survivors Insurance. In Birmingham and Los 
Angeles there is an additional $30 for unemployment or disability insurance. 

Income taxes, Federal and State; poll or other per capita taxes. 
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The budget includes outlays for Social Security 
deductions, unemployment compensation deduc- 
tions in States where such insurance is obligatory, 
an allowance of $22 for occupational expenses, 
$85 for life insurance, and personal taxes (Federal, 
State, and local income taxes, and poll taxes). 
Reductions in Federal income tax rates be- 
tween 1947 and 1949 lowered total tax pay- 
ments of budget families about $55 on the aver- 
age, the exact amount depending on the level of 
budget costs in each year. A four-person family 
with an income of $3,300 would pay Federal in- 
come tax of about $184 in 1947, $95 in 1949, and 
$99 in 1950; other personal taxes vary by State 
and community. (The calendar year is the base 
in each case.) 


Comparability of Estimates 


In preparing the 1949 and 1950 estimates of the 
budget costs (described on p. 193 of this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review), every effort was made 
to maintain comparability with the 1946 and 1947 
estimates. No basic changes were introduced in 
the original quantity weights, and the same com- 
parability of goods and services was maintained in 


the calculations for each period. 

The budget costs for the two earlier years, 1946 
and 1947, were based on representative retail 
prices collected in the 34 cities for more than 300 
items. Price collection and processing on such a 
large scale was extremely costly and time consum- 
ing. Accordingly, the Bureau undertook to de- 
velop a short-cut procedure which utilizes retail- 
price data for about 60 items and average rents for 
a representative sample of 5-room dwelling units 
meeting the budget standard. The number of 
items priced in the short-cut method is too limited 
to provide reliable estimates of dollar costs or 
intercity indexes for groups of items included in 
the budget. The estimating formula can be used 
only to obtain total costs of the goods, rents, and 
services budget, and indexes based on these totals. 
It has been tested for 10 cities in which October 
1949 prices were obtained for the comprehensive 
list of over 300 items, and the differences between 
the two are shown in table 3. For the 10 cities 
in which the comprehensive list of items was priced 
in October 1949, costs of the CWFB by major 


component groups were computed separately. 
These figures and the comparable data for June 
1947 are given in table 4. 

On the basis of this and similar tests made 
previously, using March 1946 and June 1947 
prices, the procedure was considered sufficiently 
reliable for estimating the total budget cost for 
each of the 34 cities for which price and rent infor- 
mation was available. By this procedure, budget 
costs can be estimated and intercity differences can 
be compiled for periods in which price relationships 
are stable. When the cities are ranked in order 
of estimated budget costs, the difference (both in 
absolute and relative terms) between each suc- 
cessive city often is not significant, and errors of 
estimate are often sufficient to cause minor shifts 
in the relative position of individual cities. The 
estimated intercity indexes which appear in table 
2 thus should be used as rough indicators of a 
city’s relative position in the cost scale and not as 
precise measurements. 

—Evnice M. Knapp 
Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


1 The BLS published estimates of the cost of the CW FB in 34 cities at the 
price levels of March 1946 and June 1947, in the Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1948. The development of the budget and the determination of 
its.costs was undertaken in response to a directive by the Labor and Federal 
Security Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, to “find 
out what.it costs a worker’s family to live in the large cities of the United 
States.” -The CWFB was designed to describe a “modest but adequate” 
standard of living. It was not intended to be a “subsistence” or a “‘mainte- 
nance” budget. In the words of the Technical Advisory Committee which 
assisted in its development, the budget represents “the necessary minimum’; 
it covers conventional and socia] as well as biological needs. The goods and 
services included in the budget and their quantities are those which were 
considered essential according to community standards prevailing during the 
prewar period. The list of items, together with a detailed description of how 
the budget was derived, is given in Bulletin No. 927, Workers’ Budgets in the 
United States. Copies of this report are available from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

2 The estimates of housing costs for the budget family are based on 5-room 
dwellings which meet the housing standards established by the American 
Public Health Association’s Committee on Hygiene of Housing and the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Administration. Only units meeting the following 
specifications were included in the budget calculations: 

“Five-room dwelling—house or apartment—including kitchen, with sink 
and installed stove, hot and cold running water; with a complete private bath 
including wash bowl, flush toilet, and tub or shower; electricity for lighting; 
installed heating, either central or other type, such as base burner, pipeless 
furnace, or stoves, depending upon the climate of the specific city. (Central 
heating was generally required in cities where the normal January tempera- 
ture is 40° F. or colder, and central or other installed heating for cities with 
warmer climates.) Dilapidated dwellings were excluded, i. e., if they had 
deficiencies in physical construction rendering them inadequate or unsafe as 
shelter, or several lesser deficiencies which in combination render them inade- 
quate or unsafe, or were of makeshift or inadequate construction. Al! units 
included were located in neighborhoods with play space for children, not 
adjacent to certain specified hazards to health and safety, and accessible to 
public transportation. 

§ March 1946 and June 1947 estimates were derived from dwelling unit sur- 
veys conducted in 1944 and 1945. 

‘ Federal rent controls were lifted as follows: Birmingham, May 1950; 
Houston, October 1949; Jacksonville, August 1949; Milwaukee, August 1949 
(State control until May 1950); Mobile, May 1950; Norfolk, March 1950; 
Richmond, June 1950; Savannah, March 1950; Los Angeles suburbs, Novem- 
ber 1949 to June 1950; Virginia suburbs of Washington, D. C., June 1950. 
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Employee-Benefit Plans Under 
Collective Bargaining, Mid-1950 


At Least 7,650,000 workers were covered by pen- 
sion or social insurance benefits under collective 
bargaining by mid-1950. The extent of benefit 
coverage—more than double that found in 1948— 
reflects the widespread movement in the last 2 
years on the part of employers and unions to 
establish new: programs, or to bring existing pro- 
grams within the scope of labor-management 
agreements.! 

By mid-1950, practically every major union in 
the country (excluding unions representing rail- 
road and government employees for whom special 
Federal, State, or municipal legislation exists) had, 
to some extent, negotiated pension or “health and 
welfare” programs. 

Labor’s drive for “security programs’”—health, 
insurance, pensions—first was given impetus dur- 
ing the war by the Government’s wage stabiliza- 
tion and taxation policies, which made such 
programs feasible and less expensive to employers. 
Later, higher retirement annuities were sought 
because Federal old-age benefits, which had re- 
mained unchanged until 1950, proved increasingly 
inadequate in the face of rising prices. 

Early in 1949, the legal obligation of employers 
to bargain on pensions under the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947 was affirmed by the 
United States Supreme Court.? Later that year, 
organized labor received additional support by the 
Steel Industry Fact-finding Board, which held 
that industry had both a social and economic 
obligation to provide its workers with social insur- 
ance and pensions.® 

Following these endorsements, organized labor 
accelerated and intensified its drive for pensions 
and insurance. In many instances, agreements on 
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benefit programs were concluded peacefully. In 
a significant number of cases, however, severe and 
prolonged stoppages preceded their establishment; 
for example, the month-long strike in the basic 
steel industry in late 1949, and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (CIO)-Chrysler Corp. dispute, 
which began in late January 1950 and was termi- 
nated in May.‘ 

Finally, union pressures for more adequate 
pensions, combined with the negotiation of major 
plans integrated with Social Security, led to 
increasing employer acceptance of a higher level 
of old-age benefits. In August 1950, these factors, 
in conjunction with still rising living costs, resulted 
in substantial amendments to the Social Security 
Act. 


Extent of Coverage ° 


Of the approximately 7,650,000 workers cov- 
ered by some type of health, insurance, or pension 
plan under collective bargaining, about 60 percent 
were covered by plans which included pensions as 


TaBLe 1.— Workers covered by employee-benefit plans under 
collective-bargaining agreements,! mid-1950 





Major union affiliation 
Total cov- | minal niene 
ered 


AFL clo Unaffiliated 








Type of plan 
Work- - Work- 
ers | Per-| ers Per-| ers 
(thou- | cent/ (thou- - | cent! (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 





7, 652) 100. 0 2, cashwen.o 3, 631) 





.0} 1,338) 100. 


Health and welfare? 
and pension com- 
4,599) 60.1) 32.9) 2,830) 78. 


ined . . A nae , BAY 
Health and welfare....| 2, 529| 33.1] 1,364| 50.9} 749] 20. 41 
Pension or retirement.| 524) 6.8) 45) 16.2} 82) 1. 3 

















! Data based on information for 71 AFL unions, 29 CIO unions, and 31 
unaffiliated unions. Also includes scattered AFL federal labor unions and 
CIO local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant 
or establishment. 

2 Includes one or more of the following types of benefits: life insurance or 
death; accidental death and dismemberment; accident and sickness (but 
not sick leave or workmen’s - — [re cash or services covering hospital, 
surgical, maternity, and medical care. 
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well as social insurance benefits. Slightly over 
33 percent were under plans providing social 
insurance benefits only, and almost 7 percent 
were covered by pensions alone (table 1). 

Approximately 35 percent of the 7.6 million 
workers under benefit plans were under plans of 
unions affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor.’ About 47 percent were included under 
benefit programs negotiated by affiliated unions 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and 
the remainder by unaffiliated or independent 
unions. 

Individual unions have succeeded in negotiating 
plans for the workers they represent in varying 
degrees. Of the 79 national and international 
unions which provided information on both the 
total number of workers under all their agreements 
and the number covered by employee-benefit 
plans, 48 secured these benefits for a substantial 
majority of all the workers they represent. For 
35 of these unions, the coverage ranged from 80 to 
100 percent of all the workers under agreement 
(table 2). 

Many of the programs were originally estab- 
lished by management and later brought within 
the scope of the collective-bargaining agreement. 
Such plans were frequently amended and liber- 
alized, as for example, the pension plan of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., first adopted in 1923. In 
many instances, however, the plans were created 
through collective bargaining, no plan having pre- 


TasLe 3.— 


viously existed in the particular industry or 
establishment. Examples of this type are the 
United Mine Workers Welfare and Retirement 
Fund and the Ford Motor Co.—UAW (CIO) 
pension plan. 


re i h proportion 


TABLE 2.-—Distribution of —_ 
to workers 


of workers covered by empl 
covered by agreements, mid-19. 0 





Reporting 


Number of unions whose total agreement 
unions as— 


Workers cov- coverage (workers) w 


ered by em- 
Ployee-benefit 





100,060) 250,000 


Per- |Under! 
10,000 and 


cent 
249,999 






































1 Includes only those national or international unions for which data were 
available both on total number of workers covered by all agreements and 
total number of workers covered by th, welfare, and pension programs 
under these agreements; single-firm unions were excluded. 


Among the industries in which large numbers 
of workers are covered by some type of employee- 
benefit program under labor-management con- 
tracts, metal products (including steel, automobile, 
and machinery) acccunt for nearly 2.5 million 
persons (table 3). Almost 1.5 million workers 
each are covered by plans in (1) textile, apparel, 
and leather, and (2) transportation, communica- 
tions, and other public utilities (except railroads).* 


‘orkers covered by employee-benefit plans under collective-bargaining agreements, mid-1950, by major industry 
groups ! 





Industry group 


Type of plan 





Health and welfare Health, welfare, 
only ? Pension only and pension 





Workers 
(thousands) 


Workers Per- 
cent 


Per- 


Workers 
cent (thousands) 


a7 


Workers 
(thousands) | 





7, 652 


2, 229 | 33.1 4, 599 





Textile, coe and leather_- 

Lumber and furniture 

Paper and allied products. -- 

Printing and publishing 

Petroleum, ew and rubber 

Metal products 

Stone, clay, and glass - 

Mining TR ELLE LEED OETA EI 
Transportation, communications, and other public utilities © 
co a Seaaee, insurance, and services 





205 ' 118 57.5 
1, 401 . 747 
1 . 88 


&: 
to 


191 . 51 
63 


SRBESSRNSESS| B 
Kane DOSCONNS I 
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1 Data based on information for 71 AFL unions, 29 CIO unions, and 31 
unaffiliated unions. Also includes scattered AFL federal labor unions and 
CIO local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant 
or establishment. 

2 Includes one or more of the following types of benefits: life insurance or 
death; accidental death and dismemberment; accident and sickness (but not 
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sick leave or workmen’s mpi: cash or services covering hospital, 
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§ Excludes rai s. 
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Chart 1. Extent and Method of Financing Employee-Benefit Plans Under Collective Bargaining 
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WORKERS COVERED BY EMPLOYEE-BENEFIT PLANS (7,652,000) 


Health & 
Welfare 


33.1% 


Joint - Employer 
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Pension or 
Retirement 
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Pension Plans 


Stress on pensions during this period reflected 
organized labor’s desire to round out the “pack- 
age” of benefits—protection against the future 
hazards of old age, as well as against the current 
contingencies of death or serious and prolonged 
illness. 

Pension plans within the scope of collective- 
bargaining agreements covered approximately 5.1 
million workers in mid-1950 (table 4). This was 
more than three times the number reported 2 
years earlier. 


Industry Coverage. The increase in pension cover- 
age in the past year is attributable in large part to 


the establishment of pension plans in the basic 
industries, notably steel and automobile. Ap- 
proximately 1% million workers in these two 
industries alone were covered by pension plans 
negotiated through collective bargaining since the 
summer of 1949. The metal products group of 
industries (steel, automobile, machinery) thus 
leads all others in number of workers covered by 
pension plans, accounting for two out of every 
five workers so covered. (See table 5.) 

Equally significant is the extent to which 
workers in certain industry groups are almost 
completely covered by pension plans in agree- 
ments. Better than 70 percent of all workers 
covered by employee-benefit plans in the follow- 
ing industry groups are covered by pensions: 
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TaBLe 4.— Workers covered by employee-benefit plans under 
collective-bargaining agreements, mid-1950, by method of 
Sinancing 





Major union affiliation 
Total 
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Work- Work- Work- Work- 
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(thou- | cent | (thou- | cent | (thou- | cent | (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) sands) 




















HEALTH AND WELFARE PLANS' 
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7, 128) 100. 0! 2, 248 100.0] 3, 580 100. 0 1, 300/100. 0 
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3, 890 54.6 1, 509) 67.1) 1,491) 41.7 890) 68.4 


employ 4 2, 600) 36.5 440} 19.6) 1,837) 51.3 323) 24.9 
Undetermined... ..__| 638) 8.9 290) 13.3 252] 7.0 87| 6.7 
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Employer only.__. 
Joint—employer and 
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PENSION PLANS? 





| 5, 1231100 of 1,319100.0 


Employer only... 3,828| 74.7} 71) 58.5 


Joint—employer and | 
employee... 993) 19.4 495) 37.5 
302) 5.9) 83] 4.0 


Undetermined 
| 








! Includes one or more of the following types of benefits: Life insurance or 
death; accidental death and dismemberment; accident and sickness (but not 
sick leave or workmen's compensation); cash or services covering hospital, 
surgical, maternity, and medical care. 

Data based on information for 70 AFL unions, 29 CIO unions, and 31 unaffili- 
ated unions. Also includes scattered AFL federal labor unions and CIO 
local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant or 
establishment. W here data on coverage were available, but method of financ- 
ing not specified, workers were included in the “undetermined” category. 

? Data based on information for 52 AFL unions, 23 CIO unions, and 22 un- 
affiliated unions. Also includes scattered A F L federal labor unions and C10 
local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant or 
establishment. W ta on cov ie were a'ailable, but method of 
financing not specified, workers were included in the “undetermined” cate- 


gory. 


paper and allied products; petroleum, chemicals, 
and rubber; metal products; mining and quarry- 
ing; and transportation, communications, and 
other public utilities (excluding railroads). (See 
table 3.) 


Financing. One of the major, if not the most 
important, issues which arose in connection with 
labor’s drive to establish or to bring employee- 
benefit plans under collective bargaining was the 
question of costs—whether these programs were 
to be financed by the employer alone, or by con- 
tributions from both employer and employee. 
The Steel Industry Board expressed the opinion 
that employers should bear the entire cost, but no 
uniformity on financing followed. Major settle- 
ments in the stecl and automobile industries, for 
example, provided for employer-financed pensions 
and jointly financed social-insurance benefits. In 
such industries as longshoring, maritime, truck- 
ing, and building construction, in which bargain- 
ing is generally on a multiemployer or employer- 


association basis, so-called industry or area benefit 
funds to which employers alone contribute have 
been the general rule. 

The great majority of workers under negotiated 
pension plans do not directly contribute to their 
cost. Of the 4.8 million workers for whom data 
were available on the method of financing, four- 
fifths were covered by employer-financed pension 
programs (table 4). From 80 to 100 percent of all 
workers under pension agreements were covered 
on a noncontributory basis in 51 of the 91 unions 
for which data were available (table 6). 

Employer-financed pension plans covered ap- 
proximately 8 out of every 10 workers who were 
eligible for this benefit under agreements of CIO 
and unaffiliated unions, and 6 out of every 10 
workers under pension plans in agreements con- 
cluded by AFL affiliates (table 4). 

More than 90 percent of the workers in the 
textile, apparel and leather; printing and publish- 
ing; stone, clay, and glass; and mining and quarry- 
ing industry groups were covered by noncontribu- 
tory pension programs. Over 70 percent of the 
workers in lumber and furniture; metal products; 


Chart 2. Prevalence of Employer-Financed Employee- 
Benefit Plans Mid-1950 
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and transportation, communications and other 
public utilities were similarly covered (table 5). 


Extent by Union Affiliation. The emphasis placed 
upon pensions during the last 2 years, particularly 
by labor organizations in the large mass-production 
industries (such as steel, automobile, rubber, and 
glass), is shown by the following: Of all workers 
under negotiated employee-benefit programs, 
about four out of five CIO workers, one out of 
every two AFL workers, and two out of every three 
employees in unaffiliated unions were covered by 
pensions. 

Of the 5.1 million workers covered by nego- 
tiated pension plans, slightly more than 56 per- 
cent are under programs of unions affiliated with 
the CIO. Approximately a fourth are included 
under plans negotiated by AFL affiliated unions 
and the remainder—approximately 18 percent— 
by unaffiliated or independent unions (table 4). 


Health and Insurance Benefits 


Agreements providing health and insurance 
coverage afforded protection to some 7,000,000 
workers, an increase of about 2% times the num- 
ber of workers covered in mid-1948 (table 4). 

Equally significant is the fact that workers 
formerly covered by one or two types of benefits 
now receive closer to a full “package”; i. e., life 
insurance, accidental death and dismemberment, 
accident and sickness, hospitalization, surgical, 
and medical. More liberal benefit payments have 
also been agreed upon, in many instances. In 
addition, dependents of workers are also increas- 
ingly covered by hospitalization and medical- 
and surgical-care benefit plans. 


Industry Coverage. Among those industries in 
which large numbers of workers are covered by 
one or more health and/or insurance benefits, 


Tasie 5.— Workers covered by employee-benefit plans under collective-bargaining agreements, mid-1950, by major industry 
groups and method of financing 
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! Includes one or more of the following types of benefits: life insurance or 
death; accidental death and dismemberment; accident and sickness (but not 
sick leave or workmen's compensation); cash or services covering hospital, 
surgical, maternity, and medical care. 

Data based on information for 70 AFL unions, 29 CIO unions, and 31 
unaffiliated unions. Also includes scattered AFL federal labor unions and 
CIO local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant 
or establishment, 


? Less than 1,000. 

3 Less than 1 percent. 

* Excludes railroads. 

§ Data based on information for 52 AFL unions, 23 CIO unions, and 22 
unaffiliated unions. Also includes scattered AFL federal labor unions and 
CIO local industrial unions and unaffiliated unions confined to a single plant 
or establishment. 
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metal products (including steel, automobile, and 
machinery) account for some 2.3 million, or almost 
a third of the total number of workers (7,128,000) 
covered by all health and insurance plans under 
agreement. Two other industry groups—textile, 
apparel, and leather, and transportation, com- 
munications, and other public utilities—each have 
between 1 and 1% million so protected (table 5). 


Financing. Data were available on the method 
of financing for nearly 6.5 million workers. 
Nearly 60 percent of these workers were covered 
by employer-financed health and insurance plans 
(table 4). 

Of the unions for which data were avail- 
able, about half had from 80 to 100 percent of all 
workers under health and welfare plans covered 
on a noncontributory basis (table 6). Such non- 
contributory programs were characteristic of the 
(1) textile, apparel, and leather, (2) lumber and 
furniture, (3) printing and publishing, (4) mining 
and quarrying, and (5) trade, finance, insurance, 
and service industry groups; and they applied to 
more than 80 percent of the workers under plans 
in each of these groups. Jointly financed health 
and welfare programs, on the other hand, were 
fairly prominent in the paper and allied products; 
petroleum, chemicals, and rubber; metal products; 
and stone, clay, and glass industries (table 5). 


Extent by Union Affiliation. Of the more than 
7,000,000 workers covered by health and insurance 
benefits under agreements, approximately 50 per- 
cent were under programs of unions affiliated with 
the CIO. Slightly less than a third were included 
under plans negotiated by AFL affiliates, and the 
remainder by unaffiliated or independent unions. 


Specific Types of Benefits. Historically, a number 
of unions started largely as fraternal or benevolent 
associations, to provide sick, out-of-work, old-age, 
and mortuary benefits. Some of these programs 
were replaced later by more formal arrangements 
through group life and casualty insurance, under- 
written in a few cases by union-sponsored insur- 
ance companies. Others retained essentially their 
original form—the self-insured union fund type. 
Still other benefits were dropped entirely from the 
union program—to be replaced by legislated pro- 
grams—for example, unemployment benefits and 
old-age insurance. Many union programs, par- 


ticularly after World War I, were revised or ter- 
minated because of rising benefit costs, financial 
instability, and, later, the enactment of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. Others have continued and 
are still in effect. 

Originally, these union programs were frequently 
the sole source of worker protection. Later, how- 
ever, industry established programs providing sim- 
ilar benefits, in many cases on a noncontributory 
basis. Until the mid-1920’s, organized labor made 
little effort to bring these programs within the 
scope of the agreement. Only in isolated cases 
was this accomplished until the World, War II 
period. 

Currently, unions have sought, and in many 
instances, have obtained a “complete package” 
of insurance and health benefits, providing some 
protection against the costs, expenses, and loss of 
income resulting from death, illness, and injury. 

Life insurance ranks first among the individual 
insurance benefits provided in contracts, in terms 
of the number of workers covered. It is followed 


TaBLE 6.—Prevalence of emplo rem employee-benefit 
plans, mid-1950 
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3 Excludes single-firm unions. 
* For 14 unions, data on the method of financing these benefits 
of the covered workers. For 9 of these, the 
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Taste 7.—Specific health and welfare benefits in collective-bargaining agreements, mid-1950: Workers covered and method 
of financing 
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1,370 
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| 
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4 . 1, 141 
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' Data on engeite benefit coverage were available for 140 unions, including 
38 AFL, 17 CIO, 20 unaffiliated unions. Also includes scattered AF t 
federal labor unions and C1O local industrial unions and jiated unions 
confined to a single plant or establishment. 


by hospitalization care or reimbursement for hos- 
pital expenses; surgical and/or medical care or 
reimbursement; accident and sickness payments; 
and accidental death and dismemberment cash 
benefits, in that order (table 7).° 

Over 95 percent (4,150,000) of all workers under 
health and welfare plans in the 140 unions report- 
ing the distribution of workers by specific type of 
benefit were covered by life insurance. Between 


3 and 3% million each were covered by hospitali- 
zation and surgical and/or medical benefits, with 
approximately 2.8 million covered by accident and 
sickness (excluding sick leave and workmen’s 
compensation) and 1.9 million by accidental death 


and dismemberment benefits. About 7 out of 
every 10 workers covered by life insurance, acci- 
dental death and dismemberment, and surgical 
and/or medical benefits received this protection at 
the employer’s sole expense. A slightly smaller 
proportion received hospitalization and accident 
and sickness benefits at no cost to the employee 
(table 7). 

—Evan Keito Rowe 


Division of Industrial Relations 


1 It should be emphasized that the increase from about 3,000,000 in 1948 
to approximately 7,650,000 workers covered by collectively bargained benefit 
plans in 1950 does not represent a net increase in the total benefit coverage 
of workers in private industry. Many programs had existed for some time 
before they were brought within the scope of collective bargaining, and 
there are many other employer-sponsored programs which are not under 
collective bargaining. 

4 Inland Steel Co., 77 N. L. R. B. 1, enforcement granted, 170, Fed. 2d 247 
(1948) cert. denied, 336 U. 8. 960, 69 Sup. Ct. 887 (1949). 

* Report to the President of the United States on the Labor Dispute in 
the Basic Steel Industry, by the Steel Industry Board, September 10, 1949 
(pp. 7-8). 

4 Over 26 percent of the 50,000,000 man-days of strike idleness occurring 
during 1949—the second highest on record—was caused by disputes in which 
pensions and insurance were the sole issues; an additional 29 percent of the 


2 Figures not additive since many workers are covered by more than one 
type of benefit. 

+ These 140 unions re 
by their health and w 


rted slightly more than 4.3 million workers covered 
are plans. 


total idleness was ted for by di involving these issues in combi- 
nation with wages. Thus, upwards of 55 percent (28,000,000 man-days) of 
all strike idleness during 1949 resulted from stoppages involving pension and 
insurance issues, including major strikes in steel and coal. 

During the first 6 months of 1950, pensions and insurance alone or in com- 
bination with wages continued to dominate labor’s demands. Lost time 
resulting from these issues amounted to more than 70 percent of the 24,000,000 
man-days of strike idleness recorded through June. 

4 Data on the extent and financing of employee-benefit plans in mid-1950 
are based on a questionnaire survey of all national and international unions 
(AFL, CIO, and Independent) as well as a number of single-firm unions 
whose membership generally exceeded 500. Data developed through these 
sources were supplemented by field visits, materials in the Bureau's files, 
and other sources. The figure of 7,650,000 workers covered by employee- 
benefit plans in labor-management contracts should not, however, be taken 
to represent the total or maximum number of all workers covered by such 
plans in all current contracts. It falls short in two respects: Partial figures 
only were available for a few unions, while others failed to furnish any data. 
No attempt was made to estimate the number of additional workers covered 
by employee-benefit plans in the agreements of unions which furnished only 
partial reports, or which failed to provide any data on the coverage of these 
plans. The figures, however, are highly significant in that they are based 
on data for unions having an estimated total membership of slightly more 
than 13,000,000, exclusive of railroad and government unions. 

* Social-insurance benefits include life insurance or death, accidental death 
and dismemberment, accident and sickness (but not sick leave or workmen’s 
compensation) cash or services covering hospital, surgical, maternity, medical 
care. The terms “social insurance” and “health and welfare” are used 
interchangeably in this report. 

' Many AFL affiliates as well as their locals have, for many years, main- 
tained benefit programs financed entirely by membership dues or assessments. 
According to the Report of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to the Sixty-ninth Convention, September 18, 1950 ((pp. 80-84), 
about 70 national or international unions maintain some type of benefit 
program for their members. Disbursements under these programs during 
1040 totaled slightly over $67,000,000 for death, sick, unemployment, old age, 

ity, and misce strike) benefits. 

* Precise interindustry comparisons must, of course, take into account, in 
addition to the extent to which these benefits have been incorporated into 
collective-bargaining agreements, such factors as the volume of employment 
in the industry, the degree of union organization (extent of collective bargain- 
ing), and the existence of unions’ own benefit plans. 

* The relative position of accident and sickness coverage in this order is 
undoubtedly affected by the presence of paid sick leave plans under many 
union contracts. These plans, which are excluded from this study, often 
provide essentially the same protection as weekly accident and sickness 
insurance. The number of workers actually protected under union contract 
against loss of income resulting from injury or accident is therefore considerably 
greater than is indicated by thisstudy. For astudy on the prevalence of sick 
leave and accident and sickness benefits under union agreements, see Sickness 
and Accident Benefits in Union Agreements, 1949, Monthly Labor Review, 
June 1950 (p. 636). 
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Flour and Cereal-Preparations 
Industries: Earnings in May 1950' 


PLaNnt workers in the Nation’s flour-milling 
industry had average straight-time earnings of 
$1.23 an hour in May 1950. Workers in the 
cereal-preparations industry earned on the average 
$1.35.? 

Flour milling is carried on in all regions of the 
country, wherever grain is grown. Earnings of 
workers varied considerably among the different 
regions. Workers in district VII* (Southern 
States) averaged 85 cents an hour, but over 87 
percent of those in district I (Pacific States) 


TABLE 1.—Percentage distribution of 


earned $1.40 an hour or more.* Nearly two-thirds 
of the workers in the southern district had hourly 
earnings of less than $1, while less than 1 percent 
of the workers in the Pacific States earned below 
this amount in May 1950. 

The variation of earnings within individual 
districts was also pronounced. In district II, for 
example, average hourly earnings varied from 
$1.13 in Nebraska to $1.37 in Utah and Montana, 
and in district VII, from 75 cents in North 
Carolina to $1.03 in Kentucky. 

Plants employing larger numbers of workers, 
those located in larger cities, and those plants 
having union contracts, generally paid higher 
wages.° While rates in the Southern States were 
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substantially lower than those reported for any 
other district, part of this regional differential can 
be traced to the factors of establishment size, 
community size, and extent of unionization. 

Flour mills in the South employed an average 
of about 35 workers per establishment as com- 
pared with an average of over 65 workers in the 
remainder of the country. Establishments in the 
relatively high-wage Pacific States, on the other 
hand, averaged about 80 workers. Unionization 
is not as prevalent in the South as in other 
districts. Grain mills in the South were generally 
located in small communities. In other districts, 
many plants were located in large metropolitan 
areas. 

The cereal-preparations industry, in contrast 
to the flour-milling industry, is composed of 
relatively large establishments concentrated in a 
few locations. Nearly three-fourths of the plants, 
employing over 90 percent of the workers, are lo- 
cated in districts V, VI, and VIII. Nearly three- 
fifths of the workers in the industry were found 
in district VI alone. 

Although over-all earnings in the cereal-prepara- 


2.— Percentage - gy 2H of plant workers in 
industry by straight-time average 
, May 1950 
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tions industry exceeded those of the flour-milling 
industry by 12 cents an hour, the wage advantage 
was primarily due to earnings of workers in 
district VI. Earnings of grain-mill workers in all 
other regions exceeded those of cereal-preparation 
workers. Over half the workers in district VI 
earned $1.40 an hour or more in May 1950. It is 
significant that the average establishment size in 
this region was substantially larger than that of 
any other region, and considerably in excess of 
the average establishment size of any region in 
the flour-milling industry. In this district, the 
average rate for workers in the flour-milling 
industry was $1.13 an hour and the average 
establishment size was about 30 workers. On 
the other hand, workers in the cereal-preparations 
industry, whose average earnings were consider- 
ably higher ($1.35) were employed in plants 
averaging over 700 workers. 
—A. N. JARRELL 
Division of Wage Statistics 


! This study was conducted by mail questionnaire at the request of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions to determine the prevailing 
minimum rate for the industry under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act of 1936. It covered establishments with 5 or more workers. Included in 
the flour-milling industry are establishments whose major activity wes 
milling flour or meal from grain, except rice, and establish 
primarily in the preparation of self-rising or blended flour from purchased 
flour. Included im the cereal-preparations industry are establishments 
engaged primarily in manufacturing breakfast foods and other cereal prepara- 
tions from grain. Plants primarily engaged in producing dry stock feed were 
excluded. 

Establishments covered in the survey were requested to exclude overtime 
and shift premiums from the earnings data, but to include earnings under 
incentive systems of wage payment. 

4 Medians rather than weighted arithmetic averages are used in this report. 

4 Districts used in this study are: District I—California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton; District II—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Wyoming; 
District I1I—Oklahoma, Texas; District IV—Minnesota; District V—Illi- 
nois, lowa, Missouri, Wisconsin; District VI—Delaware, Indiana, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West Virginia; District VII—Alabama, 
Arkansas, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia; and District VIII—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Rhode Island, Vermont. 

4 Earnings distributions were secured only up to $1.40 and over, which pre- 
vents the computation of a median rate in Districts I and VII in flour milling 
and Districts VI and VIII in the cereal-preparations industry in which over 
half the workers were reported as earning $1.40 an hour or more. 

4 See Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wage Structure Bulletin, Series 2, No. 65, 
Grain Milling, 1948. 
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Department and Women’s Ready-to- 
Wear Stores: Earnings, 1950' 


CLERKS SELLING women’s and misses’ suits and 
coats in department and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores had the highest average weekly earnings 
among selected saleswomen categories in 11 of 17 
major cities studied in May-July 1950. Their 
weekly earnings ranged from an average of $36.85 
in Providence to $70.57 in Dallas. Baltimore was 
the only other city in which the level of weekly 
earnings of these saleswomen was below $40; 
in contrast, six cities recorded averages in excess 
of $50. Nearly 30 percent of Dallas women 
selling women’s and misses’ suits and coats earned 
at least $75 a week and one of every seven 
earned $100 or more. 


Saleswomen in women’s shoe departments 
ranked first in weekly earnings among women’s 
jobs in six cities; in all the areas studied, their 
earnings averaged from $36.18 in Baltimore to 
$67.42 in New York. Weekly earnings of other 
numerically important saleswomen groups ranged 
from $33.64 to $49.88 in men’s furnishings depart- 
ments and from $34.40 to $51.09 in women’s and 
misses’ dress departments. Saleswomen of blouses 
and neckwear, notions and trimmings, and 
women’s accessories generally had the lowest 
earnings among the selected selling classifications. 
Nearly half of the city averages for these workers 
did not exceed $35 a week. 

Highest paid among the women’s nonselling 
occupations studied (except office) were fitters of 
women’s garments. Their earnings ranged be- 
tween $38 and $62—an average of from $2 to $13 
more a week than those of alteration sewers of 


Average weekly earnings ' of workers in selected occupations in department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in selected cities, 
May-July 1950? 
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Average weekly earnings ' of workers in selected occupations in department and women’s ready-to-wear stores in selected cities, 
May-July 1950 *—Continued 
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! Excludes premium pay for overtime work. 

? Data for Buffalo and San Francisco relate to January 1950. In these cities 
as well as Denver, the occupational coverage was primarily designed for other 
studies and was smaller than that used in the coguiar study of department and 
women's ready-to-wear stores. 


women’s garments, the next ranking group. In 
other nonselling jobs, weekly earnings were as 
low as $24.25 for passenger elevator operators in 
New Orleans and $27.43 for cashier-wrappers in 
Baltimore and as high as $46.58 and $42.65 for 
the respective occupations in San Francisco. 
Stockgirls employed in selling sections were the 
lowest paid women workers. They averaged less 
than $30 a week in about half the areas for which 
earnings data are presented. 

Payroll clerks were generally the highest paid of 
the 6 women’s office classifications studied, averag- 
ing from $37.67 weekly in Philadelphia to $50.56 in 
San Francisco-Oakland. Boston with an average 
of $39.31 was the only other city in which the 
level of earnings of these workers went below $40. 


1 Data not available. 
* Excludes radios and television receivers. 


General stenographers averaged between $40 and 


$50 a week in most cities. Half or more of the 
city averages of billers using either billing or book- 
keeping machines, calculating machine operators 
(Comptometer type), and switchboard operators 
were within a $30—$40 range. 

Salesmen of furniture and bedding had the 
highest earnings in 14 of the 15 cities for which 
these data are recorded. They averaged over $100 
a week in five cities, and between $80 and $100 in 
all other cities except Providence ($62.32). Men 
selling floor coverings or major appliances (exclud- 
ing radios and television receivers) in three cities 
and men’s clothing salesmen in one city were the 
only other workers whose weekly levels of earnings 
exceeded $100; in other cities, these salesmen gen- 
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erally averaged more than $70. City averages in 
the $40-$60 bracket were most common for men 
selling bedspreads, draperies, and blankets; house- 
wares; and men’s furnishings. Salesmen of boys’ 
clothing and women’s shoes averaged between $60 
and $75 weekly in most of the areas studied. 

Maintenance carpenters recorded the top earn- 
ings levels among the selected men’s nonselling 
jobs and averaged from $63.02 in Buffalo to $99.47 
a week in Philadelphia. Average earnings be- 
tween $50 and $75 occurred most frequently for 
furniture finishers, fitters of men’s garments, and 
alteration tailors. Most of the city averages for 
the other nonselling men’s jobs were less than $50 a 
week. Day porters and stockmen in selling sec- 
tions were the lowest paid groups; they earned on 
the average, from $27.02 in New Orleans to $48.37 
a week in San Francisco-Oakland and from $29.16 
in Baltimore to $50.86 in Seattle, respectively. 

Of the 17 cities studied, weekly earnings were 
usually highest in Chicago, New York, Pittsburgh, 
and San Francisco-Oakland. Earnings at the 
lower levels were commonly found in Atlanta, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, New Orleans, and Providence. 


Related Wage Practices 


A work schedule of 40 hours a week for full-time 
employees prevailed in most or all the stores in 
virtually all cities studied except Boston. Almost 
two-thirds of the department and women’s ready- 
to-wear stores in Boston reported scheduled weekly 
hours varying from 36% to 39. A 5-day workweek 
was most typical in the industry, but in Buffalo, 
Denver, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Seattle, a 6-day week prevailed in 
at least a majority of stores. 

Six paid holidays a year were generally granted 
to full-time workers in 9 of the 17 cities studied. 
Workers in most New York and San Francisco- 
Oakland stores and in all Seattle stores were 
granted 7 days; in Providence 9 paid holidays were 
typical. Approximately half the stores in Boston 
and Washington, D. C., did not provide their 
workers with such benefits. 

Paid vacations were provided in all stores 
studied. The usual practice was a l-week vaca- 
tion after a year’s service and 2 weeks after 2 
years. Most of the Boston stores and some stores 
in 9 other cities provided for 1-week vacations 
after 6 months’ service. Vacations over 2 weeks, 


primarily after 2 years of employment, were estab- 
lished policies of 13 stores in 5 cities. 

Discount privileges were granted to full-time 
employees by all except one of the stores studied. 
Discounts generally varied from 10 to 20 percent 
and were more liberal on wearable merchandise 
than on other types. Approximately 6 of every 10 
stores allowed discount privileges immediately 
upon employment; others required specified 
periods of employment before granting such 
benefits. It was a common practice in the 
industry to extend merchandise discounts to the 
employees’ immediate families. 


—CHARLES RUBENSTEIN 
Division of Wage Statistics 


! Data collected by field representatives under direction of the Bureau's 
regional wage analysts. More detailed information on earnings and related 
practices in each of the selected cities is available on request. 

The studies included department stores and women’s ready-to-wear stores 
employing more than 250 workers and were made in the following 17 selected 
areas: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, 
Minneapolis-St.Paul, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Providence, San Francisco-Oakland, Seattle, Toledo, and Washington, D.C. 

All earnings data exclude premium pay for overtime and pertain to regular 
full-time workers only. Earnings of bargain basement sales clerks have been 
excluded. For commission workers, the commission earnings were averaged 
over a 12-month period. 





Printing Industry: 
Union Scales, July 1, 1950: 


Hovurty WAGE scaLes of union printing-trades 
workers rose 2.1 percent (or 5 cents an hour) in the 
year ending July 1, 1950, according to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics’ forty-third survey of union 
scales in the printing industry. On that date, 
union hourly scales averaged $2.27.2_ In book and 
job shops, union scales advanced 2.3 percent (or 5 
cents), and in newspaper plants, 1.6 percent (or 4 
cents). 

Day-shift scales for printing-trades workers on 
newspapers averaged $2.44, about 14 percent 
higher than the $2.14 average for those in book and 
job (commercial) shops. Part of this difference is 
attributable to the inclusion of rates for lesser 
skilled workers—bindery women and press assist- 
ants and feeders—in the average for book and job 
shops. Scales for hand and machine compositors 
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on the day shift in newspaper establishments aver- 
aged 8 cents an hour above those in commercial 
shops. Photoengravers in book and job shops, 
however, had scales 4 cents an hour higher than 
did those in newspaper establishments. 

Over 60 percent of the 127,000 unionized print- 
ing-trades workers included in the survey received 
scale increases as the result of contract negotiations 
effective in the 12 months ending July 1, 1950. 

The standard workweek for union workers in 
the printing trades declined slightly during the 
year, and averaged 37.2 hours on July 1, 1950. In 
book and job shops, the average straight-time 
workweek was 37.4 hours, as compared to 36.8 for 
day- and night-shift workers combined, in news- 
papers; day-shift workers averaged 37.3 hours per 
week, 1 hour more than workers on the night shift. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


The 2.1-percent rise in union scales between 
July 1, 1949, and July 1, 1950, advanced the Bu- 
reau’s index of hourly wage scales for union print- 
ing trades to 94.9 percent above the level of June 
1, 1939 (table 1). Of the total rise, over four-fifths 
occurred during the last 5 years. Since the end of 
hostilities in 1945, union scales of printing-trades 
workers advanced 70 percent. This was substan- 
tially less than the 79-percent increase in a some- 
what similar period following World War I (May 
15, 1918, to May 15, 1923).- 

The extent of wage adjustments between 1945 
and 1950 is reflected by comparing wage scales 
then effective. On July 1, 1945, hourly scales of 


TaBie 1.—IJnderes of union wage scales and weekly hours 
in the printing trades, 1939-60 ' 
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1 Index series designed for trend . Periodical changes in union 
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$1.20 to $1.60 were received by about three-fifths 
of the union printing-trades workers, compared 
with less than 6 percent on July 1, 1950, when 
nearly three-fifths of the workers had scales of 
$2.10 to $2.70 an hour. On July 1, 1945, only a 
ninth of the book and job workers and over a third 
of the newspaper workers had scales exceeding 
$1.60 an hour. But on July 1, 1950, four-fifths of 
the printing-trades workers in book and job shops, 
and practically all of those on newspapers had 
negotiated hourly scales of $1.60 or more. 
Contract negotiations, effective between July 1, 
1949, and July 1, 1950, raised the wage scales of 
three of every five organized printing-trades 
workers. For three of every four receiving scale 
increases, the adjustment was for less than 5 per- 
cent and for one of every five, ranged from 5 to 10 
percent. Although individual rate advances in 
both branches of the industry varied from less than 
5 cents to more than 50 cents an hour, raises were 
typically for less than 10 cents an hour. Of those 
workers benefiting from upward revisions in scales, 
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nearly three-fifths had hourly increases of 5 to 10 
cents; for about a fourth, the advance amounted 
to less than 5 cents an hour. The index of wage 
scalés for each printing trade included in the survey 
advanced from 1 to 3 percent between July 1, 1949, 
and July 1, 1950. Electrotypers, photoengravers, 
and bindery women registered the greatest gains 
in book and job shops; the 2.8-percent advance for 
pressmen-in-charge was highest among the 8 
newspaper trades in the study (table 2). 

TABLE 2.— Average union hourly wage rates in the printing 


——-. July 1, 1950, and increases from July 1, 1949, 
by trade 
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1 Average rates are based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1950; individual 
rates are weighted by the aosaiver of union members reported at each rate. 

1 Based on ———— quotations for 1949 + ro weighted by the number 
of union members reported at each quotation 


Rate Variations by Type of Work 


Wage scales in the printing industry are generally 
distinguished according to type of work performed 
by the establishment—book and job (commercial) 
or newspaper. The composition of the work force 
differs materially in each branch. In commercial 
shops, a substantial proportion of the work force 


is composed of bindery women and press assistants 
and feeders, who perform less skilled and routine 
tasks, but on newspapers, the work force consists 
primarily of skilled journeymen. 

On July 1, 1950, union scales of printing-trades 
workers averaged $2.14 an hour in book and job 
shops as compared with $2.54 in newspaper plants 
(table 2). Day-shift workers on newspapers had 
an average wage scale of $2.44 an hour; night-shift 
scales, on the average, were 20 cents higher. The 
average day-work scale in newspapers was 14 per- 
cent above the level in commercial shops. The 
number of workers normally employed on night- 
shift work in book and job establishments was too 
small to yield significant results; therefore, night- 
shift workers in this branch of the industry were 
excluded from the study. 

Individual trades in book and job shops averaged 
from $1.18 for bindery women to $2.79 for photo- 
engravers. Press assistants and feeders had an 
average scale of less than $2 an hour. Electro- 
typers, with a $2.69 average scale, were the only 
other group to exceed the $2.44 level for day work 
in newspapers. Photoengravers, also ranked high- 
est in newspapers, averaging $2.84 an hour; mailers 
registered the lowest average ($2.20) among the 
eight printing trades studied in this branch of the 
industry. Hand and machine compositors, im- 
portant in both commercial and newspaper print- 
ing, averaged $2.42 in the former and $2.50 for 
day-shift work in the latter. 

Regional Variations 

Since union negotiations in the printing industry 
are generally conducted locally, wage scales have 
always varied from city to city, except where 
union jurisdiction covers broad geographic areas 
or several adjacent cities. In addition, area levels 
are affected by variations in the proportion of 
workers in each craft as well as the extent the 
industry is covered by union contracts in the 
individual areas. 

When the cities are grouped according to popu- 
lation, average hourly scales are shown to be typ- 
ically higher in the larger metropolitan centers. 
On newspapers, the average hourly scale of each 
population group ranked in descending order ac- 
cording to city-size group. Highest average scales 
were in the largest sized group, and lowest in the 
smallest. In commercial shops, however, the sec- 
ond largest city-size group (500,000 to 1,000,000) 
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had an average hourly scale level 3 cents below 
the next smaller-sized group. The smallest sized 
group of cities (40,000 to 100,000 population) had 
a level 2 cents above the next larger-sized group. 
Hourly wage-scale levels, on July 1, 1950, for 
commercial and newspaper printing-trade workers 
in the various city-size groups, were as follows: 
Average hourly scale 
Book 
and News- 
Cities with population of— job papers 
1,000,000 and over $2.276 $2. 642 
2. 011 2. 537 
2. 036 2. 513 
2. 333 
2. 206 


The ranking of city levels in each size group 
tended to vary with the branch of the industry. 
Chicago had the highest average scale level in the 
1,000,000 and over size group for book and job 
shops, but was third in newspapers; New York 
City ranked first in newspapers and fourth in 
commercial shops in this size group. 

On a regional basis, average union hourly scales 
were highest on the Pacific Coast ($2.46) and lowest 
in the Border States ($2.05). The Great Lakes 
region also had scales exceeding the national hourly 
average. Except for a minor variation, the re- 
gional ranking for book and job shops was the 
same as for all printing. In the newspaper branch 
of the industry, the Middle Atlantic region with 
an average hourly scale of $2.60, ranked highest, 
while the Southeast was lowest with a $2.34 aver- 
age. The Pacific and Great Lakes regions were 


TaRBLe 3.— Average hourly wage scales in the printing trades, 
by region, July 1, 1950! 
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! The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Mid- 
dle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and Wesi 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas; Mouwntain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


the only others above the $2.54 national average 
(table 3). 


Standard Workweek 


Changes in straight-time weekly hours be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and July 1, 1950, reduced the 
average straight-time workweek of printing-trades 
workers to 37.2 and lowered the index to 95.2. 
The standard workweek was 37.4 hours in com- 
mercial shops as compared to 36.8 in newspapers; 
day shift in the latter branch averaged 37.3 hours 
per week, 1 hour more than the night shift. 

Union agreements in effect on July 1, 1950, speci- 
fied a standard workweek of 36% hours for three- 
eighths of the workers in unionized book and job 
shops, 37% for another three-eighths, and 40 hours 
for a fifth. Standard weekly schedules of less 
than 36% hours were provided for about 1 of every 
25 workers in commercial shops. Work schedules 
of 37% were most common in newspaper establish- 
ments. Over half of the printing-trades workers 
were covered by contracts stipulating this sched- 
ule, a fifth had a 36% hour workweek, and an 
eighth had a weekly work schedule of 35 hours. 

Work schedules of fewer hours for night workers 
than for day workers were specified in a number of 
contracts applying to newspaper plants. Weekly 
schedules of 37% hours were in effect for three- 
eighths of the night workers as compared to two- 
thirds of the day workers, 36% for a fourth of the 
night workers and for sligutiy less than a sixth 
of the day workers, and 35 for over a sixth of the 
night workers and a sixteenth of the day workers. 
A ninth of the night workers were on schedules of 
less than 35 hours; very few day workers were on 
this schedule. 

—Joun F. Lactskrey 
Division of Wage Statistics 

1 Information was based on union scalcs in effect on July 1, 1950, and covered 
127,000 union printing-trades men in 77 cities ranging in population from 
40,000 to over 1,000,000. Data were obtained partially from local union 
officials by mail questionnaire. In some cities, Bureau representatives 
obtained the desired information from local union officials. Information was 
also obtained from central trade associations and union sources and from 
union publications. Mimeographed listings of union scales by oecupation 
are available for any of the 77 cities included in the survey. A forthcoming 
bulletin will contain detailed information on the industry. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers and 
trade-unions. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum that may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons are not included. 

2 Average rates, designed to show current levels, are based on all rates 
reported for the current year in the cities covered; individual rates are weighted 
by the number of union members working at the rate. These averages are 


not measures for yearly comparisons because of annual changes in union 
membership and in classifications studied. 
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Baking Industry: 
Union Scales, July 1, 1950! 


Hovurty WAGE sca.es of unionized bakery workers 
advanced 4 percent between July 1, 1949, and July 
1, 1950, according to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics’ twelfth annual survey of union scales in the 
baking industry.? On July 1, 1950, union hourly 
scales averaged $1.37, an increase of 6 cents over 
the previous July.’ Contract negotiations effec- 
tive in the 12 months ending July 1, 1950, provided 
wage increases for 77 percent of all bakery workers 
studied. The straight-time workweek remained 
unchanged from the previous year, averaging 40.7 
hours for all workers. The 40-hour, straight-time 
work schedule was the most prevalent in the in- 
dustry, and affected five of every six unionized 
bakery workers studied. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


Between June 1, 1939, and July 1, 1950, the 
index of union hourly scales of bakery workers 
advanced 92.4 percent.‘ Nearly three-fourths of 
this upward movement occurred after July 1945. 
The 4-percent increase in wage scales of unionized 
bakery workers in the year ending July 1, 1950, 
was the smallest annual gain recorded since VJ- 
day. It was substantial'y below the 15- and 13- 
percent increases in the 2 years immediately fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities in 1945 (table 1). 


TaBLe 1.—Inderes of union hourly wage rates and weekly 
hours in the baking industry, 1939-50 
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Three-fourths of the union bakery workers in 
the cities included in the survey had upward 
adjustments in pay scales between July 1, 1949, 
and July 1, 1950. The proportion of workers 


receiving increases in “other nationality” bake 
shops—employing about 2 percent of workers 
studied—was considerably below that of the 
other five industry branches: only a ninth of the 
“other nationality’? bakers as compared with at 
least half in each of the other types of shops. 
Over four-fifths of the workers in machine bread 
and cake shops and cracker and cooky establish- 
ments—comprising 75 percent of total employ- 
ment in the survey—were affected by upward 
scale revisions. 

Of those receiving increases between July 1, 
1949, and July 1, 1950, about three of every five 
had their scale advanced from 5 to 10 percent. 
Although individual wage adjustments ranged up 
to 30 cents an hour, raises generally varied from 
5 to 10 cents an hour. 


Rate Variations by Industry Branch 


Wage scales in the bakery industry are generally 
affected by such factors as type of product, baking 
process, extent of mechanization, and specialized 
or more standard baking. Most of the baked 
goods are now standardized and produced by 
mass-production techniques in large, highly mech- 
anized establishments. Specialized baking is 
found primarily in hand bread and cake shops and 
in shops producing Hebrew, French, Italian, and 
other nationality baked goods. 

Over three-fourths of the workers studied were 
employed in the highly mechanized, mass-produc- 
tion shops, and a large proportion of them per- 
formed routine tasks that require relatively little 
training. In specialized or hand shops, the labor 
force is composed mainly of skilled all-round 
journeymen. 

Since the study included all union workers 
engaged in preparing or processing bakery prod- 
ucts, the over-all level of hourly scales was affected 
by the different occupational structures. On July 
1, 1950, average union hourly scales in each branch 
of specialized shops exceeded the $1.37 industry 
average, and ranged from $1.63 for bread and cake 
hand shops to $1.93 for bakers of Hebrew products. 
In contrast, the mechanized standard bake shops, 
with their large proportion of lower skilled workers 
had average hourly scales varying from $1.11 in 
cracker and cooky plants to $1.35 in machine 
bread and cake shops (table 2). 
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TABLE 2.— Average union wage rates in the baking industry, 
fe 1, 1950, and increases since July 1, 1949, by type of 
ing 





Amount of increase July 
1, 1949, to July 1, 1950 





Type of baking 


Percent Cptepe 








All baking 
Bese ony and cake: 
achive 





M 
Pie and 
Nationalit 
—— 





ther , 
Cracker and cooky. - 





1 Average rates are based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1950; individual 
rates are weighted by the number of union members reported at each rate. 

? Based on comparable quotations for 1949 and 1950; weighted by the 
membership reported in 1950. 


In each branch of baking, hourly scales of indi- 
vidual workers clustered heavily about the average. 
With the exception of the other nationality 
branch, hourly scales varied from less than 80 
cents to $2 or more an hour. 
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City and Regional Rate Variations 


Scale negotiations in the bakery industry are 
generally conducted locally; wage scales, there- 
fore, tend to vary from city to city. There was 
no consistent relationship between the scale levels 
in the various branches within a city. New York 
City, for example, had the highest average scale 
for hand bread and cake shops and the lowest for 
other nationality baking; it ranked eleventh for 
machine bread and cake shops, and eighth for 
cracker and cooky plants. 

In the 71 cities having mechanized bread and 
cake shops—employing over half of the bakery 
workers studied—July 1, 1950, levels were highest 
in Pacific Coast cities and lowest in southeastern 
cities. Rates ranged from 94 cents in Miami to 
$1.96 in Oakland. 

Among the 42 cities having cracker and cooky 
plants, union scales varied from 84 cents in Dallas 
to $1.41 in Newark. In nearly half the cities, 
scales averaged between $1.05 and $1.20 an hour. 

Average union scales in hand bread and cake 
shops ranged from $1 in Chattanooga to $1.85 in 
New York. Levels below $1.25 applied to 7 of 
the 38 cities in this group. 

In the other branches of the baking industry, 
Detroit led in Hebrew baking with a scale of $2.18; 
San Francisco ranked highest in pie and pastry 
shops and other nationality baking with levels of 
$1.79 and $1.77, respectively. The lowest city 
level reported for these branches of the industry 
was 84 cents an hour for pie and pastry workers 
in Chattanooga. 


TABLE 3.—Average union wage rates in the baking industry, 
by population group and by type of baking, July 1, 1950 
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TABLE 4.—Average union wage rates in the baking industry, by region ' and by type of baking, July 1, 1960 
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A comparison of cities by population size shows 
average union hourly scales for all industry 
branches combined were highest in the more 
densely populated centers. Wage scales de- 
scended in accordance with city size, except for 
the 40,000 to 100,000 population group, which 
averaged slightly above the 100,000 to 250,000 
group (table 3). Among the individual branches, 
average scales generally followed a somewhat 
similar pattern. Averages for pie and pastry 
shops and for other nationality baking were 
higher in cities with a population of 500,000 to 
1,000,000 than in those with populations of 
1,000,000 or more. 

On a regional basis, hourly scales averaged 
highest on the Pacific Coast and lowest in the 
Southeast. Only two regions, the Pacific ($1.54) 
and Middle Atlantic ($1.49) had levels exceeding 
the $1.37 national average (table 4). 

Of the three branches represented in all regions, 
average hourly scales were highest for machine 
bread and cake shops on the Pacific Coast and for 
hand bread and cake shops and cracker and cooky 
shops in the Middle Atlantic States. 


Standard Workweek 


Changes in straight-time weekly hours between 
July 1, 1949, and July 1, 1950, affected relatively 


, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia. 
‘Carolina, Sou South Carolina, Tennessee. 


a > North Dakota, South Dakota. 
daho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming. 
Washington. 


few bakery workers. The average standard work- 
week consisted of 40.7 hours, the same as the 
previous year. 

Over 98 percent of all workers in three branches 
of the industry—cracker and cooky, pie and 
pastry, and machine bread and cake shops—were 
covered by agreements stipulating standard work- 
weeks of 40 hours or less on July 1, 1950. Two- 
thirds of the Hebrew bakers and over two-fifths of 
the union members in hand bread and cake shops 
had straight-time weekly schedules exceeding 44 
hours. 


—ANNETTE Y. SHERIER 
Division of Wage Statistics 


1 Mimeographed listings of union scales by occupations are available for 
any of the 74 cities included in the survey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain 
detailed information on the industry. 

2 Information was based on union scales in effect on July 1, 1950, and covered 
approximately 75,000 union bakery workers in 74 cities ranging in population 
from 40,000 to over 1,000,000. Data were obtained primarily from local unions 
by mail questionnaire; in some cities local union officials were visited by 
Bureau representatives for the desired information. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates, or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers and 
trade-unions. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons are not included. 

+ Average rates, designed to show current levels, are based on all rates 
reported for the current year; individual rates are weighted by the number of 
union members working at the rate. These ‘ages are not for 
yearly comparisons because of annual changes in union membership and in 
classifications studied. 

«In the index series designed for trend purposes, year-to-year changes in 
union scales are based on comparable quotations for the various occupations 
in both years, weighted by the membership reported in the current year. 
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Wage Chronology No. 12: 
Western Union Telegraph, 1945-50’ 


Prion TO THE PURCHASE of Postal Telegraph- 
Cable Co. in October 1943, the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. was party to approximately 100 
collective-bargaining agreements—85 with AFL 
affiliates, 4 with CIO affiliates, and the remainder 
with unaffiliated unions. In acquiring the facili- 
ties of Postal, under the terms of the Telegraph 
Merger Act, Western Union agreed to assume the 
obligations of Postal’s agreement with the Ameri- 
can Communications Association (then CIO). 

Thereafter, the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Western Union Division (AFL), formed a coalition 
with four AFL federal labor unions, also repre- 
senting Western Union employees, and petitioned 
the National Labor Relations Board for a repre- 
sentationelection. Theresulting committee which 
bargained in the name of the AFL was headed by 
a 3-man National Coordinating Board. Because 
of certain organizational difficulties the American 
Federation of Labor, the parent body, was to be 
party to future contracts with the company and 
was the union represented on the NLRB ballots. 
Later, when the federal labor unions affiliated with 
the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union (although 
retaining their identity and jurisdiction), the com- 
mittee was known as the National Bargaining 
Committee. As a result of the January 1945 
election, the AFL was certified, on May 13, 1945, 
as the collective-bargaining representative for 
employees in six of the seven Western Union 
geographic divisions. The New York Metro- 
politan Division employees chose the American 
Communications Association (CIO), which was 
certified as the bargaining representative on 
March 13, 1945. 

Shortly after certification by the National 
Labor Relations Board, the company and the 
AFL signed an interim agreement which provided 
for the continuation of existing conditions of work 
until agreement on the terms of a new contract 
could be reached. The new contract was to replace 
the numerous agreements in existence at the time 
and govern labor-management relationships in 
the six divisions. After prolonged negotiations, 


the parties agreed to submit 13 disputed issues 
to the National War Labor Board for decision. 
The Board handed down a decision on October 17, 
1945, but reconsidered its directive on motion of 
the union and issued a final order on December 
29, 1945. This order paved the way for the first 
uniform AFL—Western Union agreement. On the 
same day, the Board issued a directive on wages 
and related conditions which was incorporated 
into the ACA-Western Union contract. The first 
ACA contract negotiated after the Board’s order 
was signed on March 22, 1946; the AFL and the 
company reached an agreement on April 1, 1946. 

This chronology traces the major changes in 
wage rates and related wage practices put into 
effect by Western Union from the effective date of 
the 1945 National War Labor Board orders. The 
changes affecting the 6 divisions under contract 
to the CTU-AFL and the New York Metropolitan 
Division under contract to the ACA are shown 
separately. Provisions of the initial agreements 
do not necessarily indicate changes in prior con- 
ditions of employment since the first agreements 
included some existing company practices in their 
original or revised form. Wage change data are 
not shown for salaried employees. 

The company’s employment and hence the 
coverage of each of the agreements have declined 
during the postwar period. Approximately 31,400 
employees outside of the New York area are 
covered by the current AFL agreement. ACA, 
now unaffiliated, represents approximately 5,300 
employees in the New York area. Employees 
engaged in receiving or transmitting messages to 
foreign countries are covered by separate agree- 
ments. The current AFL agreement, effective 
July 1, 1950, may be terminated on March 31, 
1952. The contract may be reopened for wage 
discussions after July 1, 1951, only in the event of 
war. The Western Union—ACA agreement be- 
came effective on April 1, 1950, and may be ter- 
minated after 2 years by either party on 60 days’ 
notice. 

—A.usert A. BELMAN 


Division of Wage Statistics 
1 For purpose and scope of wage chronology series, see Monthly Labor 


Review, December 1948. Reprints of this chronology are available upon 
request. 
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A—General Wage Changes’! 





Effective date Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Increases averaging 12 cents 
an hour effective Dec. 29, 
1945. Retroactive increase 
of 10 cents an hour for 
period Nov. 14, 1943, to 
Dec. 29, 1945. 


Nov. 14, 1943 (CTU- 
AFL). 


Increases averaging approx- 
imately 12 cents an hour. 


Feb. 16, 1944 (ACA) __- 


June 2, 1946 (CTU- | 16.5 cents an hour increase-_-- 


AFL and ACA). 


Apr. 1, 1947 (CTU- | 5 cents an hour increase 
AFL and ACA). 
Apr. 1, 1948 (CTU- 


AFL and ACA). 


8 cents an hour increase 








1 General wage changes are construed as upward or downward changes that 
affect an entire establishment, bargaining unit, or substantial group of 
workers at one time. Not included within the term and therefore omitted 
from this tabulation are adjustments in individual rates (promotions, merit 
increases, etc.) and minor adjustments in wage structure (such as changes in 
specific classification rates) that do not have an immediate and noticeable 
effect on the general wage level. 

The general changes listed above were the major changes affecting wage 
rates during the period covered by this chronology. Because of the omission 
of nongeneral changes and other factors, the total of the general wage changes 
listed will not necessarily coincide with the movement of straight-time 
average hourly earnings. 

2 Prior to the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph and the nego- 
tiation of the first Nation-wide agreement between Western Union and the 
CTU covering employees in 6 of the 7 telegraph districts, the National War 
Labor Board ordered increases for employees of both companies: 

Western Union-ACA (New York)—15 percent increase. Maximum of 5 
percent to be applied across-the-board, the balance for wage structure changes. 
Hiring rates for nonmotor messengers established in a range from 30 cents to 34 
cents an hour, depending on classification, to be increased to 35 cents to 39 
cents after a year’s service. Date of order—Jan. 13, 1943; retroactive date 
Aug. 20, 1942. 

Postal Telegraph-ACA—12.5-cents an hour increase to all employees except 
messengers and route aids. Hourly rates for nonmotor messengers same as in 
Western Union. Motor messengers received 10 percent increase, route aids 
7.5 cents an hour. Date of order—May 31, 1943; effective date—Oct. 1, 1942. 

Western Union-CT U—15 percent increase to be allocated as follows: (1) 


In accordance with directive order of NWLB, dated Dec. 29, 1945, 


average of 12 cents per employee was to be allocated by 
agreement between parties to following purposes: (1) to 
eliminate substandard wage rates (55 cents an hour estab- 
lished as minimum, except for trainees), (2) to provide 
tapered increases in immediately related occupations in 
order to avoid creation of inequities because of increased 
minimum? and (3) to eliminate wage rate inequities.‘ 
Board’s order retroactive to Nov. 14, 1943; however, to 
simplify computing retroactive pay, each employee received 
10 cents an hour for all hours worked between Nov. 14, 1943, 
and Dec. 29, 1945. 


In accordance with order of Regional War Labor Board estab- 


lishing job rate ranges which increased rates by approx- 
imately 12-cents an hour on the average. Minimum of 
55 cents an hour established. Approved by NWLB, Dec. 
29, 1945.5 


Increase based on recommendation of fact-finding board dated 


Aug. 30, 1946. Rates for nonmotor messengers increased 
10 cents an hour. Parties to AFL contract agreed that 


3.5 cents an hour of increase be used toward creation of 
equitable and balanced wage structure, while ACA agree- 
ment accepted fact-finding board’s recommendation to 
allot 4 cents an hour for that purpose. 

Not applicable to nonmotor messengers. 


Not applicable to nonmotor messengers. The ACA contract 


provided that all nonmotor messengers with 5 or more 
years of service be increased to top of classification range. 
AFL contract provided that $150,000 be made available 
annually for establishment of rate ranges in nonmotor 
messenger classification or for such other purposes affecting 
this classification as may be agreed upon. 


percent, if any, to correct interplant inequities. Same schedule for nonmotor 
messengers as in ACA order (effective June 9, 1943). Date of order—June 9, 
1943; retroactive date—varied according to reopening or termination dates of 
contracts in effect. 

Western Union-ACA (Detroit, Mich., Salt Lake City, Utah, and Duluth, 
Minn.)—Same increases and conditions as in Western Union-ACA (New 
York). Directive dated Dec. 20, 1943, effective in accordance with agreement 
of the parties. 

Minimum rates for messengers were increased to 40 cents an hour by Fair 
Labor Standards Act determination of June 12, 1944. 

3 Company and union agreed to provide a 5-cents-an-hour increase, instead 
of the tapered increase, to all employees affected by this section of the order. 

‘ The parties were directed to establish an equitable rate structure with 
definite job classifications and descriptions, appropriate rate ranges, and an 
orderly system of progression and merit increases. On October 2, 1946, an 
arbitrator interpreted the directive to mean that progression from minimum 
to maximum within a rate range was to be based on length of service for the 
first 80 percent of the range and upon merit for the last 20 percent. 

* The Board also provided that white-collar employees performing in a 
satisfactory manner were to be automatically promoted to a point 37 percent 
between the minimum and maximum of the rate range. Non-white-collar 
employees performing in a satisfactory manner were to reach the midpoint 
between the minimum and maximum of the rate range. The progression in 
each event was to be made in the following periods. 

Classification I—4 months 
Classification II—6 months 
Classification III—8 months 
after that point were to depend on merit. 








not to exceed 5 percent across-the-board to all ploy except t 
messengers, (2) 5 percent, if any, to correct intraplant inequities, and (3) 5 
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A—General Wage Changes '—Continued 


Effective date Application, exceptions, and other related matters 








Apr. 1, 1949 (ACA)_-__- Increases to specified employees earning less than maximum. 
Apr. 1, 1950 to Oct. 1, 4 cents an hour to employees with 2 or more years’ class-of- 
1950 (ACA). work seniority earning less than maximum. Maximum rates 
in some classifications increased up to 5 cents an hour (see 
table D). 
July 1, 1950 (CTU- Increases of 3 and 4 cents an hour to employees below the 
AFL). maximum rate attaining 7 or 10 years’ service on July 1, 
1950, except: (1) if increase would advance employee’s rate 
beyond maximum in which case increase is limited to amount 
sufficient to bring rate to maximum, (2) if spread between 
job rate and maximum rate is less than 3 cents, minimum 
increase to be 2 cents, (3) if classification has only a single 
rate, increase to be 2 cents, and (4) if spread between job 
rate and maximum rate is less than 4 cents, increase to be 
limited to such spread. Increases of 1 and 3 cents an hour 
to employees attaining 10 and 7 years’ service on Feb. 1, 
1951, and Oct. 1, 1951, effective on dates specified. (1 cent 
to employees previously paid 3 cents, for 7 years’ service, 
who attained 10 years’ service between July 1, 1951, and 
one of the dates specified). 














B—Related Wage Practices ! 





Effective date Provision Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Shift Premium Pay 





Feb. 16, 1944 (ACA) __| 4 cents an hour premium pay for work | In accordance with NWLB directive of Dec. 29, 
on second shift; 6 cents or 5 percent 1945, retroactive to Feb. 16, 1944. Second shift 
(whichever higher) for work on third defined as work beginning at or after 2 p. m.; third 
shift. : shift—at or after 8 p. m. Replaced NWLB 
directive (dated Jan. 13, 1943) establishing 5 
percent differential for employees working major 
portion of shift between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 
Dee. 29, 1945 (CTU-— | 10 percent premium pay for employees | Differential established for CTU-AFL in accordance 
AFL) working major portion of their time with NWLB directive of Dec. 29, 1945. Replaced 
Oct. 23, 1946 (ACA). between 6 p. m. and 6 a. m. 5 percent differential established by Board order 
of Jan. 13, 1943. 








Overtime Pa 





Feb. 16, 1944 (ACA) | Time and one-half for work in excess of | Retroactive practice ordered by NWLB directive, 

Dec. 29, 1945 (CTU- 8 hours a day; double time for work Dec. 29, 1945. Time and one-half paid for hours 

in excess of 12 hours a day. in excess of 40 a week under provisions of the*Fair 
| Labor Standards Act. 











Premium Pay for Saturday Work 





Oct. 23, 1945 (ACA) | Time and one-half for work on Satur- 
Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- day. 
AFL). 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Premium Pay for Sunday Work 





Oct. 23, 1945 (ACA)... 

Dec. 29, 1945, (CTU- 
AFL). 

Oct. 23, 1946 (ACA)__- 


June 10, 1947 (ACA) -_- 


Time and one-half for work on Sunday. 

Time and one-half for work on Sunday; 
double time if 7th consecutive day. 

Added: Time and three-fourths for 
Sunday work if 7th consecutive day. 

Changed to: Double time for Sunday 
work if 7th consecutive day. 


By order of NWLB, Dee. 29, 1945. 





Holiday Pay 





Feb. 16, 1944 (ACA) 
Dec. 29, 1945 (CTU- 
AFL). 


6 or more holidays for which em- 
ployees not required to work 
receive their regular rate of pay. 
Double time for work on 6 premium 
holidays. 





Double time paid in accordance with NWLB order 


of Dec. 29, 1945. Holidays specified: New Year’s 
Day, Memorial Day, Independence Day, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day. 
Additional holidays and holiday provisions estab- 
lished for certain departments covered by ACA 
agreements. AFL agreement stated that em- 
ployees may be excused without loss of pay on other 
recognized holidays. * 





Paid Vacations 





Mar. 22, 1946 (ACA) _- 


Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- 


AFL). 


July 1, 1949 (CTU- 
AFL and ACA). 
July 1, 1950 (CTU- 

AFL). 





For regular employees: 1 week after 1 
year of service, 2 weeks after 2 years, 
3 weeks after 30 years. 

For regular employees: 2 weeks in 
each calendar year starting Jan. 1 
following date of employment; 3 
weeks after 30 years. 

Extended to: 3 weeks after 20 years, 
4 weeks after 35 years. 

Changed to 3 weeks after 15 years. 


Reduced time and part-time employees eligible for 


proportionate vacations. 


First vacation—proporton of 2 weeks based on 
number of months of employment in previous year. 





Call-In Pay 





Mar. 22, 1946 (ACA) .- 


Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- 


AFL). 





Minimum of 2 hours’ pay guaranteed 
to employees called to work 2 hours 
prior to regular tour or after tour. 

Minimum of 4 hours’ pay plus travel 
time guaranteed employees called to 
work on other than regular tour, 
holidays, for a special event, or after 
regular tour. 





Minimum of 4 hours’ pay guaranteed to reduced time 


employees called to work on Saturday. 


Minimum of 4 hours at double time plus excusal pay 


guaranteed employees called to work on holidays 
when not scheduled to work. Minimum of 4 hours 
guaranteed to reduced time employees called to 
work on Saturday. Minimum of 4 hours straight- 
time guaranteed employees working on Sunday 
interrupted shift. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Travel Pay 





Mar. 22, 1946 (ACA) 
Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- 
AFL). 


Time spent in required travel consid- 
ered as working time and paid for at 
regular or premium rates, depending 
upon time of travel.? 


Overtime rate applies to Saturday, Sunday, and holi- 
day travel and travel before or after regular day’s 
tour except when sleeping accommodations are 
provided. 





Subsistence and Lodging 





1946 (CTU- 


1949 (CTU- 





Employees temporarily assigned away 
from their normal headquarters, 
city, or place of regular assignment 
and authorized relief employees to 
be reimbursed for living and travel- 
ing expenses, except when the com- 
pany and union agree upon per diem 
in lieu of subsistence. 





In the Commercial Department, authorized regular 
relief employees to receive transportation in addi- 
tion to $2 per diem. Migratory line gang em- 
ployees not housed in camp cars or who do not 
avail themselves of company furnished subsistence 
paid $2.50 a day, 7 days a week, provided em- 
ployee has 6 months’ service. Employees accept- 
ing assignment away from home office on detail to 
seasonal resort areas to receive transportation and 
$1.50 per diem. 

Per diem of commercial relief and migratory gang 
employees who accept per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence increased to $3 per day. 





Vehicle and Mileage 


Allowance 





1944 (ACA) 
1946 (CTU- 


Feb. 16, 
Apr. 1, 
AFL). 
Apr. 
AFL) 
Oct. 23, 
Apr. 
July 1, 
AFL). 
July 1, 
AFL). 


1946 (CTU- 
1946 (ACA). 

1949 (ACA) 
i949 (CTU- 


1950 (CTU- 





Automobile messengers paid allow- 
ance of 30 cents an hour for use of 
var in addition to regular rate of pay. 

Night bicycle messengers paid allow- 
ance of 2 cents an hour, day bicycle 
messengers 1 cent. 

Automobile messenger allowance in- 
crease to 35 cents (ACA) and 45 
cents (CTU). 

Automobile messenger allowance in- 
creased to 48 cents, telecycle mes- 
sengers to 18 cents an hour. 





ACA: retroactive from Mar. 22, 1946, to Feb. 16, 
19:14, by agreement. CTU-AFL: other employees 
using personal cars paid allowance of 7 cents a mile. 





Absence Due to Death in Family 





Mar. 22, 1946 (ACA) 
Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- 
AFL). 
Apr. 1, 1947 (CTU- 
AFL). 





Employee absent from duty on account 
of a death in immediate family to 
receive 3 days off with pay. 





Employee who does not take 3 days off not given 
additional compensation. ‘Immediate family” de- 
fined to mean those of the same family group, by 
kinship or dependency. 

“Immediate family” changed to “Father, Mother, 
Husband, Wife, Child, Brother, or Sister’. In case 
of death of other members of employee’s family by 
kinship or dependency the employee is entitled to 1 
day off—with maximum of 3 days if required. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Provision 


Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Jury Duty Pay 





Mar. 22, 1946 (ACA) 
Apr. 1, 1946 (CTU- 
AFL). 


Regular employees serving on juries 
paid for time absent. 





Severance Allowance 





1, 1946 (CTU- 


Oct. 23, 1946 (ACA). 


Apr. 1, 1950 (ACA) ___- 


Aug. 15, 1950 (CTU- 
AFL). 





Employees with 2 years of service or 
more separated because of major 
change in operating methods receive 
severance allowance of 4 weeks’ pay 
for each year of service. 


Changed to: employees with 2 to 25% 
years’ service separated for any 
reason to receive 4 to 71 weeks’ sever- 
ance allowance and an additional 4 
weeks for each year over 254.‘ 

Added: employees affected by transfer 
of work between Traffic and Com- 
mercial Departments and who be-, 
cause of low seniority are unable to 
command a job at their former level 
to receive 2 weeks’ pay for each year 
of service over 2. 





Proportionate amount granted for fractions of a year. 


Affected employees have option of accepting sever- 
ance allowance, accepting pension if eligible, taking 
another job in the company, or going on force- 
reduction furlough. Later agreement amended 
these options to allow an employee to accept a 
lower class of work. 


Affected employees have option of (1) accepting work 


in a lower class, (2) accepting a pension if eligible, 
(3) accepting a separation allowance or (4) going’on 
force-reduction furlough. 





Pension Pla 





1945 (plan established 
in 1913). 


Apr. 1, 1950 (ACA) 
July 1, 1950 (CTU- 
AFL). 





Pensions provided for employees who 
started working prior to Dec. 31, 
1936,5 as follows: (1) men at 60, 
women at 55 with 20 years of service 
or more, (2) men at 55, women at 50 
with 25 years of service, (3) any em- 
ployee with 30 years of service who 
does not meet above age require- 
ments, and (4) any employee with 15 
years of service who becomes totally 
disabled as a result of sickness or in- 
jury arising in the course of employ- 
ment. Annuities to equal 1 percent 
of average annual pay during 10 
years preceding retirement or the 10 
consecutive years during which em- 
ployee received highest wages. Fi- 
nanced entirely by company. 

Plan extended to all employees. 





Retirement in each case (except men at 60, women at 


55 with 20 years’ service) may be at the discretion 
of the committee administering the plan. Mini- 
mum pensions established at $30 a month except 
in case of retirement for disability. Not covered by 
union agreements.® 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 


Provision Application, exceptions, and other related matters 








Accident, Sickness, and Death Benefits 





1945 (plan established | Company to provide following benefits: | Amount of payment may be changed if disability 
in 1913). Accident benefits. Employees physical- changes from total to partial or from partial to total. 
ly disabled by reason of accidental No payments for partial disability to be made after 
injury to receive: (1) total dis- 6 years of disability payments. Not covered by 
ability—half pay for 6 years after union agreements. 
which benefits are not to exceed $20 
a week, (2) partial disability—50 
percent of difference between wages 
earned by employee at time of 
disability and wages employee is 
subsequently capable of earning. 

Sick benefits. Employees disabled be- 
cause of sickness, including injuries not 
arising in the course of employment, 
to receive: (1) 10 years of service or 
more—half pay for 52 weeks, (2) 5 to 
10 years—half pay for 26 weeks, (3) 
2 to 5 years—half pay for 13 weeks. 

Death benefits. In event of death 
arising from accident occurring in 
course of employment—benefits paid 
to equal 3 years’ wages, but not to 
exceed $5,000. In event of death 
resulting from sickness: (1) 10 years 
of service or more—one year’s 
wages, (2) 5 to 10 years—6 months’ 
wages. In either instance, benefits 
not to exceed $2,000. 

All insurance and death benefit pay- 
ments received under Social Security 
Act to be deducted from benefits 
payable under the company plan. } 

July 1, 1947 (ACA | Accident benefits for total disability | Amendments incorporated in union agreements, 
and CTU-~AFL). increased to full pay for 13 weeks and 
half pay thereafter but not to exceed 
$20 a week after 6 years. Benefits for 
partial disability increased to 100 | 
percent of the difference between pay 
at time of disability and amount 
employee is capable of earning for 
first 13 weeks, and 50 percent of the 
difference after 13 weeks. 

Sickness benefits increased to provide, 
(1) 10 years or more—full pay for 
13 weeks and half pay for 39 weeks; 
(2) 5 to 10 years—full pay for 13 
weeks and half pay for 13 weeks; 
(3) 2 to 5 years—full pay for 4 weeks 
and half pay for 9 weeks. One-half 
of insurance and death benefit pay- 
ments received under Social Security 
Act to be deducted from company 
benefits. 
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B—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date Provision Application, exceptions, and other related matters 





Group Insurance 





Insurance continued in effect for employees totally 
disabled before reaching 60. Plan excluded walking 
and bicycle messengers, joint railroad employees, 
students not in productive work, employees nor- 
mally assigned outside of the United States, non- 
regular employees, and pensioners. Former Postal 
Telegraph employees were insured under another 


policy. 


June 1944 (ACA and | Contributory plan available to em- 

CTU-AFL). ployees with 6 months’ continuous 
service providing $500 life insurance 
for employees earning less than $30 a 
week or $130 a month and $1,000 for 
employees earning more than $30 a 
week or $130 a month. Employee 
contribution 30 cents and 60 cents a 
month respectively, company to pay 


balance of costs. 
Maximum insurance 


July 1, increased 
AFL) 


July 7, 1950 (ACA). 


1950 (CTU- 


employee. 





$2,000 without additional cost 


to 
to 








1 The last entry under each item represents the most recent change. 

2 For example, Apr. 17 (Patriots’ Day) and June 17 (Bunker Hill Day) are 
celebrated in Boston as local holidays, and employees in Boston offices may be 
excused. 

* An interpretive memorandum included in the July 1, 1949, CTU agree- 
ment construed the provision to mean that employees would be paid for 
travel time only during the normal workday assignment except in cases where 
employee was scheduled to work upon arriving at his destination without a 
rest period, in which event the entire period was paid for. 

* The schedule provides 4 weeks’ pay for employees with 2 to 4}4 years’ 


service, an additional 2 weeks’ pay for each year from 4}4 to 10, an additional 
3 weeks’ pay for each year from 1054 to 1534, and an additional 4 weeks’ pay 
for each year above 1544 up to 2544 years. 

‘It is estimated that this provision disquelified approximately half of 
Western Union’s employees as of 1945. 

* The U. 8. Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit in American Federation 
of Labor v.the Western Union Telegraph Co. (17 Lab., CAS (CCH) Para 65569, 
25 L. R. R. M. 2327) held that the wording of the agreement, which provided 
that the pension and benefit plans could not be abandoned or modified with- 
out consent of the parties, made these plans a part of the agreement. 


C—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Cones > ” CTU, Western Union Division, Effective 


April 





1. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT 


1. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT—Continued 





Hourly rate, divisional office group — 





Occupation and rate range ? 


Hourly rate, divisional office group *— ~ 





Occupation and rate range * 


1 | 2 s|a[s5|c 








Operator; automatic, relief, 


telephone: 


Job rate (48 months) 
Maximum rate.............. 


Operator; morse, senior auto- 
matic, senior telephone: 


Job rate (36 months) 
Maximum rate 


Clerk; delivery EMD, deliv- 
ery tube and envelope, 
messenger personal: 

Starting rate. . ‘ ‘ -87 | .85) . . 83 

Job rate (36 months) -9 | .97 -97 | .95 

Maximum rate } 1.02 1.00 1.00} .98 
i ] 























Messenger, automobile: 








Clerk; cashier, countersales, 
credit and collection, time- 
keeping: 

Starting rate... ..... 
Job rate (36 months) 


Starting rate 

Job rate (groups i to 5)— 
2 months; group 6, 7 and 
district offices—6 months) - 

Maximum rate 


























924799—-31——-5 
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C—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations in the CTU, Western Union Division Effective 
April 1948 '—Continued 





2. TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


4. PLANT AND ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 





Hourly rate, local office group “— 





Occupation and rate range ! 
R-2 


M-1 M-2| M-3 | M-4 | M-5 


$0. 97 ‘go. 95 |$0, 93 


1.31 | 1. 
1.40 | 1.3 





Operator; automatic CND, Morse, 
Morse-automatic: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (60 months) 
Maximum 


Operator; automatic, telephone: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (60 months) 
Maximum rate 


Clerk; D & A, route, methods, serv- 
ice: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (60 months) 


90 
23 
Maximum rate 31 




















3. ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 





Hourly rate, city group — 





Occupation and rate range * 





Clerk; adjustment, bill rendering, direct 
billing, service 
Starting rate 
Job rate (36 months) 
Maximum rate 


Clerk; assembly C.\.K, messenger, inspec- 
tion, sortergraf 
Starting rate 
Job rate (36 months) 
Maximum rate 


-# 
1.06 


1 
1.10 | 1.10 


Clerk; telephone billing, grapho-ad 
Starting rate . 
Job rate (36 months) 

Maximum rate... 





. 87 
9 
| 1.02 


87 
- 9 
1.02 





7 
1.00 











- 8 
95 
8 





Hourly rate, 
all divisions 


Occupation and rate range? 
and offices 





Technician, automatic, repeater, wire: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (60 months) 
Maximum rate 
Cable man, equipment man, maintainer section 
Starting rate 
| Job rate (48 months) 
| Maximum rate.......... ee ae 
| Lineman, section: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (36 months) - ..........- : 
Maximum rate 
Lineman (including subsistence) : 
I initindindinemndninibacsdiie . 
Job rate (24 months) - - 
Maximum rate....... 








5. MESSENGERS 





Hourly rate, all divisions and 
offices 





Occupation and rate range ? 
April 148 | January 1950 # 





Telecycle: 


Job rate (12 months) .......... ee 
OU . 


Bicycle: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (12 months) 
Maximum rate 
Walking: 
Starting rate 
Job rate (12 months) 
Maximum rate.... 


$0. 70 
75 
.76 





. 65 








1 Rates shown apply only to Western Union employees outside the New 
York metropolitan area represented by the Western Union Division of the 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. Rates paid employees in the Southern 
and Southwestern Division, represented by the former Federal labor unions, 
differ slightly for some occupations. 

1 In each rate range advancement is automatic if requirements of the job 
have been met, up to the job rate (80 percent of the rate range). As originally 
set up, advancement through the remaining 20 percent of the range was to be 
initiated by either the company or the union at the top level. By stipulation 
of the parties, dated Dec. 12, 1945, it was agreed that no merit increases in 
the 20-percent range would be granted. Under the terms of the July 1950 
agreement, increases to the maximum rates were granted to certain groups 
of employees on the basis of length of service. (See table A for details.) 

4 Divisional cities are as follows: Group 1—Chicago; Group 2—Detroit, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington, D. C.; Group $—Boston, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Seattle; Group 4—Baltimore, Cincinnati, 
Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oakland, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; 
Group 6—Buffalo, Birmingham, Columbus, Dayton, Indianapolis, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Omaha, Providence, Salt Lake City, San Diego; Group 


6—Akron, Bridgeport, Charlotte, Des Moines, Hartford, Little Rock, 
Phoenix, Rochester, St. Paul, Spokane, Syracuse, Toledo, Wichita; Group 7— 
Albany, Duluth, Grand Rapids, Lincoln, New Haven, Peoria, Sioux City, 
Springfield, Mass. 

4 Local office cities are as follows: Group M-!—Chicago; Group M-2—10 
cities with same general volume of revenue as Boston, Mass.; Group M-3— 
15 cities with same general volume of revenue as Baltimore, Md.; Group 
M-4—36 cities with same general volume of revenue as Albany, N. Y.; 
Group M-5—47 cities with same general volume of revenue as Boise, Idaho; 
Group R-#—St. Louis, Mo. and Oakland, Calif. 

5 Accounting department city groups are as follows: Group 1—Chicago; 
Group 2—Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco; Group $—Boston, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis; Group 4—Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Oakland, Pittsburgh, Portland, Oreg.; Group 5—Buffalo, Omaha. 

* New minimum rate established for messengers by 1949 amendments to 
sec. 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as interpreted by Adminis- 
trator, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Sept. 15, 1950. As a result of the ruling, all nonmotor messengers 
receive the same rate. Job and maximum rates are to be negotiated. 
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D—Basic Hourly Rates for Selected Occupations in the New York Metropolitan Area (ACA), 1944-50 





Effective date 





Department, occupation, and classification ! Feb. 16, 1944 


June 2, 1946 Apr. 1, 1947 





Mini- Job Maxi- 
mum 


Mini- | Job | Maxi- | Mini- | Job | Maxi- 
mum | rate | mum | mum | rate | mum 





Traffic department: 
Telephone operator IT 
Automatic operator II 
Morse operator III 
Morse-automatic operator IIT 
Assistant teleprinter chief III 
Route clerk, city Il 
D and A clerk II homnrays 
Route clerk-general and trunk 11. 
Piant and engineering department: 
Assistant chief, automatic, teleprinter repeater, 
wire III 
City lineman III 
Equipmentman, const. III 
Equipmentman, maintenance III -............... 
Equipmentman, city IIf....... ‘ 
Cable man III 
Commercial department: 
Clerk operator II. 
Branch office clerk I 
Rranch office clerk, intermediate Il. 
Branch officer clerk, senior III 
Motor messengers I 
All other messengers I 
New York repair shop: 
Machinist LIT. 
Wireman Ii 
Shopman___..-. 
Instrument maker Ill 
Jersey City warehouse: 
Packer, light instrume:ts I 
Packer, material II 
Clerk, receiving III 
Cia, GENS TEE... .n.cnscccccceccsessees- 


BEEZ B22u82 





. 1250 
. 1000 


S2u8 











050 
100 
. 325 
. 325 
675 
075 
075 
050 


BERS8 


$ 
a 


. 87 


. 100 1. 0725 


- 9790 
2. 6685 


- 975 
. 700 


¥ 885288 


1, 3850 
1, 2950 


M5 
. 1650 245 . 135 
- 9950 - 065 
479 . 575 425 


te 
= 
ow 


BESE EBEY 


1. 6050 


- 850 
1, 0450 
1, 3850 
1. 3550 


. 7250 775 725) . 
. 9150 - £95 985] . . 085 
1, 2500 425 -125 | 1. 475 
1.2250 | 1.375 - 125 | 1.27 - 425 





























1 In each rate range employees whose performance meets the requirements 
of the job are automatically advanced to the job rate as follows: Classifica- 
tion I, 4 months, classification II, 6 months, classification III, 8 months. 
Increases above the job rate determined by the company but subject to 
grievance procedure. 


? Rate increased to 75 cents an hour, effective January 1950, in accordance 
with 1949 amendments to sec. 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 as 

terpreted by the aa Ww and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, U. 8. Department of Labor, it. 15, 1950. 

5 Rate increased to $1 ii es how, effective Oct. 1, 1950. 





Hazardous Occupations Order 
No. 9—Mining 


EMPLOYMENT OF WORKERS under 18 years of age 
in mining, other than coal, has been prohibited 
by Hazardous Occupations Order No. 9, which was 
adopted by Secretary of Labor Tobin on December 
7, 1950, to become effective January 6, 1951.' 
(Coal-mining occupations were prohibited by 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 3, effective 
September 1, 1940.) 

Certain nonhazardous mining occupations were 
specifically excluded from the prohibition made by 


Order No. 9: work in offices, warehouses, labora- 
tories, maintenance and repair of shops not 
underground, above-ground surveying, road re- 
pair and maintenance, and general clean-up about 
the mine property. However, the order does not 
permit employment of minors in any occupation 
prohibited by other hazardous occupations orders 
issued by the Secretary of Labor; nor does it justify 
noncompliance with any Federal or State law or 
municipal ordinance establishing a higher standard 
than the standard set by the order. 
1 For text of order see Federal Register December 7, 1950 (p. 8680). 


For discussion of Hazardous Occupations Orders Nos. | to 8, see Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1948 (p. 410) and March 1950 (p. 290). 
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Injury Rates in Manufacturing, 
Third Quarter 1950 


Work INJuRIEsS in manufacturing have reversed 
the downward trend observed during the past 3 
years and are again on the increase. The average 
injury-frequency rate' for the third quarter of 
1950 was 11 percent above that for the second 
quarter and 5 percent above that for the third 
quarter of 1949. 

Average injury rates for manufacturing estab- 
lishments in each of the first 4 months of 1950 were 
below those for the same months in 1949, but 
were somewhat higher than those for the last 2 
months of 1949. This increase from the low point 
reached in the latter part of 1949 was to be ex- 
pected, since an upswing in injury rates normally 
occurs during the first few months of each year. 
The difference in rates between the 2 years, how- 
ever, became less with each successive month. 
The January average in 1950 was 14 percent below 
that in 1949, but the April rate in 1950 was only 
8 percent below that in 1949. In May, a contra- 
seasonal upswing brought the average injury- 
frequency rate to a point 2 percent above that 
for the same period in 1949. The rates for 
months since then have been above those for the 
corresponding periods in 1949. The September 
rate in 1950 was 9 percent above that in 1949. 

On a cumulative basis the average injury- 
frequency rate for the first 9 months of 1950 was 
2 percent below that for the corresponding period 
in 1949. However, if the upward trend noted in 
recent months continues through the fourth 
quarter, the rate for the year 1950 may well be 
above the average for 1949. 

Past experience indicates that an increase in 
injury rates often accompanies expansion of em- 
ployment, lengthening of the workweek, and 
intensification of industrial effort, or changes in 
manufacturing procedures. Such factors were 
associated with the increased civilian production 
during the first half of the year and with the 
defense preparation during the third quarter. 
Some industrialists have expressed the opinion 
that general nervousness—‘ War jitters’’—arising 
from the uncertain international situation may 
be a psychological factor contributing to inatten- 
tion on the part of workers and resulting in more 
injuries. It should be noted, however, that the 


first important increase in injury rates occurred 
in May, a month before actual hostilities began 
in Korea. 

Over 100,000 workers in manufacturing estab- 
lishments were disabled for one or more days 
because of work injuries experienced during the 
third quarter of 1950. This was an increase of 
15 percent over the estimate for the second quarter, 
and 18 percent over that for the third quarter of 
1949. Increased exposure to industrial hazards, 
arising from expanded employment, as well as the 
higher injury-frequency rate accounted for the 
greater number of injuries. 

Of the total number disabled, over 400 died as 


TaBLe 1.—Industries showing principal changes in par 
frequency rates, second — third quarters, 1950, and first 
9 months of 1949 and 1950 
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a result of tbeir injuries and 5,400 others are known 
to have suffered some permanent body impair- 
ment which will disable them to some extent for 
the remainder of their lives. Some of those in- 
juries classified as temporary disabilities at the 
time of the report may later become more serious, 
requiring a slight increase in these estimates. 

No estimate of the future losses which will accrue 
from these permanent disabilities is possible at 
this time. Without any allowance for the deaths 
and permanent impairments, however, it is con- 
servatively estimated that the workers injured in 
the third quarter of 1950 lost at least 2,000,000 
man-days during the period because of their 
injuries. The value of immediate wage losses 
alone amounted to approximately 20 million 
dollars—a loss paid partly by employers in the 
form of workmen’s compensation and partly 
absorbed by the injured workers in the form of 
reduced income during the period of disability. 
This estimate, however, makes no allowance for 
the continuing economic losses arising from the 
deaths and permanent impairments, or for hospi- 
tal, medical, and other costs incidental to the 
treatment of these injuries. 

Among the individual industries, 67 of the 123 
separate classifications for which comparable data 
were avuilable showed. significant increases in 
injury-frequency rates ‘between the second and 
third quarters of 1950. Only 20 industries reported 
decreases, while 36 others showed variations of 
less than 1 frequency-rate point. 

Injury rates in 14 industries were five points or 
more higher in the third than in the second quarter 
of 1950. Sawmills had the largest increase, from 
58.3 injuries per million man-hours in the second 
quarter to 72.4 in the third—a sharp contrast to 
the substantial decrease from the first to the second 
quarter of 1950. The industry had shown in- 
creases in earlier periods. The third-quarter rate 
in 1950 was 18.6 points above that in 1949. The 
average for the first 9 months of 1950 was 11.0 
points above that for the same period in 1949. 

Integrated saw and planing mills, although re- 
porting a five-point increase between the second 
and third quarters, had shown decreases in each of 
the previous three quarters. The 1950 third- 
quarter injury-frequency rate of 40 was well below 
the 1949 third-quarter rate of 45.5, and the 9- 
months average for 1950 was 5.4 points below that 
for 1949. 


The steel springs industry, although showing an 
increase of 5.9 points between the second and third 
quarter rates, still recorded a slight decrease in the 
9-months average rate for 1950 when compared 
with 1949. 

All the other industries recording increases of 
five or more frequency-rate points between the 
second and third quarters also showed increases 
in their cumulative rates for the first 9 months of 
1950 as compared with the same period in 1949 
(see table 1). However, only two of these—log- 
ging and sawmills—had increases of as much as 
five frequency-rate points between the 9-months 
averages of the two years. 

None of the industries recorded decreases of as 
much as five frequency-rate points between the 
second and third quarters of 1950. The average 
injury-frequency rates for the first 9 months of 
1950, however, were five points or more lower than 
those for the same period of 1949 in seven indus- 
tries (see table 1). Most of these industries, how- 
ever, showed increases between the second and 
third quarters of 1949. 


Percent Change in Injury-Frequency Rates in 
Manufacturing 
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Despite the general increase in injuries, out- 
standingly low frequency rates for the third quar- 
ter of 1950 were found in the following industries: 


Injury-frequency rates! 
Optical and ophthalmic goods-_-_--......-.-- 2.1 
Electric lamps (bulbs) 
Explosives 
Synthetic textile fibers 
Communication and signaling equipment, - 

except radio 

Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere 


Ordnance 


Injury-frequency rates! 
Aircraft manufacturing 
Synthetic rubber 
Clothing, women’s and children’s 
Compressed and liquefied gases 


1 The injury-frequency rate is the average number of disabling work injuries 
for each million employee-hours worked. 

A disabling work injury is an injury arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment, which results in death or any degree of permanent impairment, or 
makes the injured worker unable to perform a regularly established job 
open and available to him, throughout the hours corresponding to his regular 
shift, on any 1 or more days (including Sundays, days off, or plant shut- 
downs) after the day of injury. 

These data are compiled in conformity with the American Standard 
Method of Compiling Industrial Injury Rates, approved by the American 
Standards Association, 1945. 


TaBLe 2.—I/ndustrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter, 1950, with cumulative rates 
for 1950 
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TaBLe 2.—IJndustrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter, 1950, with cumulative rates 
for 1950—Continued 
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TaBLe 2.—Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter, 1950, with cumulative rates 
for 1950—Continued 
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» 1 The ——- number of disabling work injuries for each million employee- 
ours worked. 

? Annual rates are based on substantially larger coverage than that of the 
quarterly survey and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the monthly 
and quarterly rates. 

5 Insufficient data. 


‘ Rates not comparable with those published prior to September 1950, 
because of changes in composition of samp! 

5 Formerly included in “Beverages, not elsewhere classified”’; rate for indus- 
tries combined was 24.9 for third quarter, and 21.8 for first 9 months of 1950. 

* Formerly included in “Sugar refining”; rate for industries combined was 
25.9 for third quarter, and 22.9 for first 9 months of 1950. 





White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950 


Tue Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held December 3 to 7, 1950, 
was the fifth in a decennial series, beginning in 
1909. The first four conferences were primarily 
concerned with specific needs—physical, social, 
and economic. The fifth, the 1950 conference, 
dealt with the manner in which children could be 
helped to develop the mental, emotional, and 
spiritual qualities essential for individual happiness 
and for responsible citizenship, and the physical, 
economic, and social conditions necessary for such 
development. Many of the problems discussed 
were of special interest to labor groups and to 
employers and workers. These included: Working 
conditions and experiences as related to the per- 


sonality development of youth; effect of family 
income; children on the move; effect of mobiliza- 
tion and war; and vocational guidance and place- 
ment services. 

Nearly 5,000 delegates attended the 1950 con- 
ference. They represented various professional 
fields, labor and industry, service agencies, 
minority groups, and national, State, and local 
agencies. Included were 500 youth delegates, 
representing urban and rural youth delegates, 
representing urban and rural youth organizations. 
Observers from United Nations agencies, foreign 
countries, and international voluntary agencies 
were also present. 

General direction of the 1959 conference was 
provided through a national committee, composed 
of 52 leaders in various walks of life and appointed 
by the President in August 1949, under the chair- 
manship of Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator. 
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Three years of preparatory work by national 
organizations and State planning bodies concerned 
with children and youth had preceded the Presi- 
dent’s call for a conference. During the following 
year, thousands of citizens in all the States and 
Territories, working through State and local 
committees, actively cooperated in preparation for 
the conference, by gathering facts, appraising 
services for children and young people, and 
formulating programs of community action. Na- 
tional advisory and technical committees, with 
broad organization and citizen representation, 
assisted the national committee and the conference 
staff in preparing reports of State and local action 
and in amassing the facts needed for consideration 
by the conference. 

The conference adopted the following recom- 
mendations in the field of economic conditions, 
child labor, and youth employment, as they affect 
the furthering of healthy personality development 
in children and youth.' 


General Considerations 


That more energetic efforts be made by both public 
and private organizations for support of selective 
recruitment and training of prpfessional workers and 
for an extensive program of scholarships. 


Influence of Family, Church, School, and Other Social 
Institutions 


That school lunches be provided and that children 
unable to pay for their lunches be furnished them 
free, without being differentiated from the children 
who pay. 

That guidance and counseling services in schools, 
employment offices, and youth-serving agencies be 
strengthened and extended, and that such services 
take into account emotional factors involved in voca- 
tional adjustment and aptitudes for specific jobs. 

That, as an aid torthe economic stability of children 
and their mothers, the old-age and survivors insurance 
program be further extended to cover workers not 
presently included, and benefits made more adequate; 
and that similar improvements be made in State 
unemployment insurance laws. 

That States and other appropriate public bodies 
establish and enforce standards covering the employ- 
ment of youth in all occupations, such standards to 
include minimum age and wages, as well as hours of 
work, night work, protection from hazardous occupa- 
tions and provisions for workmen’s compensation; and 
that, under these conditions, employers, in coopera- 
tion with labor, be urged to provide appropriate work 
experience for youth on a part-time basis. 


924799—5 1-6 


That all programs for children and youth with 
handicaps be expanded to provide for physical, 
mental, emotional, and occupational needs. 

That children of migrant and seasonal workers be 
given all the protections and services available to 
other children, with special regard to transportation, 
housing, sanitation, health and educational services, 
social benefits, and protection under labor laws. 


Influence of Certain Social and Economic Forces 


That schools, labor, industry, and other community 
agencies and the military services improve and expand 
their personnel, evaluation, placement, vocational 
guidance and counseling activities to serve the 
interests of the young people and to promote the over- 
all development and efficient utilization of our human 
resources. 

That specific efforts be made to bring lower-income 
groups up to a higher income level and to increase 
their real income by providing a greater variety of 
community services; such expansion of services to 
include children in all the States and Territories and 
in the District of Columbia. 

That there be authoritative exploration of methods 
of improving the economic situation of children in 
families with inadequate incomes, with particular at- 
tention to family allowances, tax exemptions for 
children, and expenses of working mothers. 

That to insure the welfare of all children the follow- 
ing specific measures be taken to provide a well- 
rounded comprehensive housing and community 
development program: 

(a) Maximum emphasis should be placed on main- 
taining standards adequate for health, comfort, and 
decency in both private and public housing. 

(b) That the construction of 810,000 low rent public 
housing units should proceed at full speed in order to 
provide much-needed housing for low-income families 
now living in slums. 

(c) A cooperative housing program should be devel- 
oped, specifically geared to meet the needs of middle- 
income families who are ineligible for public housing. 


Mobilizing Citizens for Improvement of Conditions Affecting 
Children and Youth 


That in order to insure proper assessment, creative 
planning and appropriate action with respect to meet- 
ing the needs of children and youth, communities 
undertake the following tasks on a continuing basis: 


(d) Initiating or organizing studies and gathering 
facts that are focused on specific problems according 
to priorities. 

(e) Interpreting the facts, and informing the com- 
munity as to their significance. 
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And that since goals and methods are closely inter- 
twined, in undertaking these tasks the methods used 
be based on the foilowing principles: 

* * * * * 

(f) Since the community is served by both public 
and private agencies, which have a common concern 
for meeting the needs of children and youth, the 
endeavors of both should be utilized in planning, 
assessment, and financing. 

That, since citizen participation is essential for 
effective community services for children and youth, 
citizen advisory boards and similar groups representa- 
tive of the community, when not already provided, 
be established for public as well as private services, and 
that every effort be made to enable and secure par- 
ticipation by a cross section of the citizenry; and 
further that educational institutions and other groups 
emphasize the importance of participation by volun- 
teers as a basic factor in citizen responsibility. 

That communities foster cooperative community 
bodies representative of all community interests to 
study and advance better conditions and opportunities 
for young workers. 

That citizens be encouraged to support adequate 


appropriations and qualified staff to administer and 

enforce basic legislative standards of States, and 

Territories, and other appropriate public bodies, 

covering the employment of youth. 

Throughout the conference, the need for a 
follow-up program was emphasized—one which 
would give wide publicity to conference considera- 
tions and conclusions, and which would stimulate 
action to make its recommendations effective. A 
national advisory committee made up of in- 
dividuals serving in their own right, rather than as 
representatives of organizations, was authorized 
by one of the resolutions, with the chief operating 
responsibility for the follow-up program to be 
assumed by existing organizations—National, 
State, and local. 

—E.ua A. Merrit? 
Bureau of Labor Standards 
! Information as to availability of bulletins published by the conference can 


be obtained from the Midcentury White House Conference, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 





Summary of 
Industrial Relations Activities ' 


LEADING DEVELOPMENTS in industrial relations 
activities during December 1950 and early Janu- 
ary 1951 centered in stabilization problems, the 
prolonged railroad dispute, and formation of the 
United Labor Policy Committee. 


Railroads 


An unauthorized strike by members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, a tentative 
settlement of the prolonged wage and hour dis- 
pute between the railroads and the four major 
railroad unions, and rejection of the settlement by 
these unions combined to make for uncertain 
industrial relations in the industry during this 
period. 

The unauthorized strike involving railroad yard 
workers started at terminals in Chicago, IIl., on 
December 13 and spread to terminals in St. Laquis, 
Mo.; Washington, D. C.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘and 
several other cities by December 15. The idle 


workers returned to their jobs on December 16, 
following requests by President Truman and 
union officials and the issuance of court-restraining 
orders in some cities. 

Five days later, the railroads and the four 
major railroad unions—Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen— 
reached a tentative agreement on a 3-year contract 
which was expected to settle the 22-month-old 
dispute which had resulted in Government seizure 
of the railroads in August. This tentative agree- 
ment provided for: (1) A 23-cents-an-hour wage 
increase effective October 1, 1950, an additional 
2 cents an hour effective January 1, 1951, and 
acceptance of a 40-hour workweek in principle, 
but deferring it until January 1, 1952, or later if 
the manpower situation should require further 
deferment for 120,000 yardmen. Wages would 
be raised 4 cents an hour if and when the 40-hour 
week became effective. (2) A wage increase of 
5 cents an hour effective October 1, 1950, and an 
additional 5 cents an hour effective January 1, 
1951, for 180,000 road employees. (3) An*esca- 
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lator clause with quarterly wage adjustments for 
road and yard employees beginning April 1, 1951, 
at the rate of 1 cent an hour for each point of 
change in the BLS Consumers’ Price Index 
starting at 176. (4) An understanding that 
neither the railroads nor the employees repre- 
sented by the four unions would propose changes 
in rates of pay, rules, or working conditions for the 
duration of the agreement, except for proposed 
changes in rules and working conditions initiated 
prior to June 1, 1950. However, there was a 
stipulation “that if as the result of Government 
wage stabilization policy, workers generally have 
been permitted to receive so-called annual im- 
provement increases, the parties may meet with 
Dr. Steelman [presidential assistant who con- 
ducted the mediation] on or after July 1, 1952, to 
discuss whether or not further wage adjust- 
ments . . . are justified.” 

The tentative agreement was rejected, however, 
by the general chairmen of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers on December 29, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
on January 5, and the Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors on January 7. The heads of all four unions 
were instructed by their general chairmen to 
return to Washington and negotiate more favor- 
able terms of settlement. 

The President, on January 10, signed a bill 
amending the Railway Labor Act to permit car- 
riers and labor organizations to bargain and reach 
agreements providing for a union shop and a 
check-off of dues. 


Automobiles 


The Chrysler Corp. and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) announced on December 11 that 
they had agreed on a new 5-year contract to re- 
place the 3-year agreement signed on May 4, 1950. 
This was the third major change in the Chrysler- 
UAW contractual relations in 1950. On August 
25, the parties announced jointly that they had 
reached an informal agreement providing for an 
immediate wage increase of 10 cents an hour and 
other wage adjustments for more than 100,000 
employees. 

Under the terms of the new contract, which 
follows the pattern of the General Motors agree- 
ment, Chrysler employees will receive an annual 


wage improvement of 4 cents an hour, a wage 
adjustment of 1 cent an hour for each 1.14 change 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consumers’ 
Price Index, and maximum pensions of $125 a 
month, including social security benefits. The 
new agreement also provides for health and acci- 
dent insurance, and a modified union shop (if 
approved by the company’s employees when neces- 
sary union shop elections are held). 

Four days after the Chrysler agreement was 
announced, the Briggs Manufacturing Co. and 
the UAW-CIO signed a 5-year contract containing 
escalator, annual wage improvement, and pension 
provisions similar to those embodied in the General 
Motors and Chrysler agreements. 

The automobile industry was the first industry 
in which price and wage stabilization orders were 
put into effect in the present national emergency. 
On December 16, the Economic Stabilization 
Agency ordered that prices of passenger auto- 
mobiles be stabilized at December 1 levels.. Six 
days later, ESA, upon recommendation of the 
Wage Stabilization Board, issued an order which 
stabilized wages in the industry until March 1, 
1951, at levels provided for in existing contracts 
or established wage or salary administration plans 
or schedules. 


Farm Equipment 


Deere and Co. and the United Automobile 
Workers (CIO) reached agreement on a 5-year 
contract on December 16, terminating a 107-day 
strike of 13,000 workers at seven of the company’s 
plants in Illinois and Iowa. Of the strikes involv- 
ing 10,000 or more workers, which began in 1950, 
this was the longest. 

The agreement includes provisions for a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour, a cost-of-living esca- 
lator clause, a 3 percent annual wage improvement 
factor, a modified union shop, and increased pen- 
sion, health, and welfare benefits. 


Clothing and Textiles 


Approximately 85,000 dressmakers in the New 
York metropolitan area, represented by the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union (AFL), 
received wage increases ranging from $3 to $5 a 
week effective December 11, 1950, under the terms 
of an agreement reached with dress manufacturers, 
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The agreement provides for an increase in em- 
ployers’ payments to the union’s health, pension, 
and vacation fund from 4% percent to 6% percent 
of weekly payrolls, effective February 1, 1951— 
the day after the previous contract was scheduled 
to expire. 

The Textile Workers Union (CIO) is seeking 
substantial wage increases, quarterly cost-of- 
living adjustments, annual wage improvement 
factors, and other contract gains for 270,000 of 
its members. The union announced its program 
in mid-December after a conference in Washing- 
ton of delegates representing 200,000 union 
members in northern and southern rayon-cotton 
mills. The conference was called also to work out 
a program aimed at erasing the differential in 
wages and fringe benefits between northern and 
southern divisions of the industry. 

The union submitted proposals for similar 
benefits for workers in the woolen and worsted 
industry on December 28. 


Other Industries 


The United Packinghouse Workers (CIO) and 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters (AFL) on Decem- 
ber 11 jointly announced wage-increase proposals. 
This action satisfied 60-day notice requirements 
for the first wage reopenings under the current 
2-year contracts negotiated last August. 

In the telephone industry, the Communications 
Workers of America (CIO) approved four contracts, 
subject to ratification by union members, which 
provide for pay increases ranging from 8 to 14 cents 
an hour for 7,500 Bell Laboratory workers in New 
York City; Buffalo, N. Y., Lincoln, Nebr., ane 
Salem and Burlington, N. C. 

Division 5 of the CWA-CIO reached sinenenian 
with the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. on a 
15-month contract, effective December 10, 1950. 
Under its terms, workers will receive wage increases 
ranging from $1 to $6 a week, 26 towns will be 
upgraded, and automatic progression within wage 
schedules will be reduced to 6% years. 

The International Union of Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (CIO) on December 5 
requested ‘‘all employers having collective bar- 
gaining agreements with it to negotiate imme- 
diately upon a substantial wage increase, without 
regard to reopening provisions which normally 
would call for later wage discussions.”” The 


union’s request was refused by Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. and General Electric Co. 

The Aluminum Co. of America and the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO) on December 21 
agreed to add 6 paid holidays to the 10-percent 
wage increase negotiated in October 1950. The 
current contract, which expires in November 1951, 
was also amended to provide additional wage 
increases of 2 to 3 cents an hour to employees in 
five southern mills of the company. 


Labor Union Affairs 


Inited Labor Policy Committee. In mid-December, 
a United Labor Policy Committee was organized 
“to develop a common approach to the problems 
arising out of the mobilization and stabilization 
program.” The committee has no direct relation- 
ship to any Government agency. It is composed 
of 14 ranking officials of the constituent organiza- 
tions—the American Federation of Labor, the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the Railway 
Labor Executives Association, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

The committee presented President Truman 
with its defense stabilization program on Decem- 


ber 20. It suggested giving the Wage Stabilization 
Board “the status and authority to make decisions 


on matters within its jurisdiction.”” It asked for 
a policy of flexibility in wage stabilization by per- 
mitting adjustments for increases in the cost of 
living, compensation for increased productivity, 
correction of substandard wages and wage inequi- 
ties within or between industries, and recognition 
of collective-bargaining agreements which assure 
wage stability. 

Active labor participation in all important 
mobilization agencies, as well as manpower policies 
based on voluntary arrangements, were proposed 
as necessary complements of the mobilization 


program. 


IAM Returns to AFL. The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists returned to the American 
Federation of Labor on January 4 after a 5-year 
absence. The over 500,000 dues-paying members 
of the [AM voted more than 3% to 1 to reaffiliate 
with the AFL. This raised the dues-paying 
membership of the AFL to 7,646,000—the highest 
in its history. 


1 Prepared in the Bureau's Industrial Relations Division. 





Technical Notes 





Changes in Estimating 
City Worker’s Family Budget 


Estimatep costs of the city worker’s family 
budget for four persons in 34 cities in October 1949 
and October 1950 given on p. 153 of this issue are 
based on the same budget concepts and basic 
quantity weights used in March 1946 and June 
1947 (described in the Monthly Labor Review for 
February 1948). Methodological changes were 
introduced, however, and are described below. 


Goods, Rents, and Services 


Average retail prices of over 300 items entered 
into the cost computations for 1946 and 1947, 
compared with about 60 items for 1949 and 1950. 
In selecting the shortened list, price relationships 
were analyzed to determine the single item or the 
few items in a subgroup that would best reflect 
the level of prices of the entire subgroup. Quantity 
weights of the 300 items originally priced were 
then allocated among those in the short list. The 
imputation pattern was based on the relationship 
between costs of the single or few priced items 
within each subgroup and the full list of items 
originally included in the subgroup. A detailed 
description of the methodology was published in 
the March 1949 issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review (p. 315). 

Subsequently, the basic formulas have been 
adjusted so that the short-cut procedure can also 
be used to estimate the average cost of goods, 
rents, and services combined; the original formula 
was designed to measure only relative intercity 
differences in costs of the CWFB. Errors of 
estimate in the group and subgroup totals in this 
short-cut procedure, tend to cancel out in sum- 
mation. Therefore, only the estimates for the total 
budget are considered valid. 


Price Collection Dates 


Except for seasonal items, the budget covers a 
year’s purchases, based on prices as of the specified 
date. For the two earlier budget calculations, 
prices for nonseasonal items were collected in 
March 1946 and June 1947, respectively, in all 34 
large cities. For 1949 and 1950, the price collec- 
tion date was not the same in all cities for all 
items. Food prices were collected in October in 
all 34 cities; prices of other goods and services were 
obtained during October in 18 cities, in September 
in 8, and in November in the remaining 8. The 
pricing cycle in each city is that established for 
collection of prices for the Consumers’ Price 
Index. 


Calculation of Food Costs 


In determining the cost of the food budget, 
linear regression equations were used to estimate 
the average price for a group of foods, based on 
actual prices of a small number of items in the 
group. For example, the average price of all 
cereal and bakery products was estimated from 
the relationship between the group average and 
white bread and soda cracker prices. These 
equations are of the form Y=a+6,¥,+...+6,X, 
where Y is the average price for a whole food 
group; the X;,’s are prices for selected items in the 
group, and the a and 6,’s are constants of the 
equation. 

The coefficients of the estimating equations 
were derived by multiple regression techniques, 
using data from the study, ‘““Money Disbursements 
of Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 1934-36.” 
The period 1934-36 was one of low prices, and 
when the estimating equations were applied to the 
relatively higher prices for the later periods, the 
resultant estimated average prices were found to 
be biased downward. 
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To correct for this bias, a simple adjustment for 
changes in price levels was made by applying to 
the a term of each equation the relative change 
in the retail food price subgroup index most 
similar to that group for which the average price 


was being estimated. The adjustment was as 


follows: 
, | 
a =a+(7"—1)lal 


where a=original coefficient of the basic equation. 

a’ =adjusted coefficient. 

J,=price index at time n for the food sub- 
group represented in the estimating 
equation. 

I,=comparable 
index. 

ja|=the absolute value of a@ which was 
chosen to permit a positive adjustment 
even when a is negative. 


1935 annual food price 


This adjustment procedure had not been applied 
in previously published food budget costs for 
March 1946 or June 1947. Therefore, in order 
to maintain comparability between the cost esti- 
mates for June 1947, October 1949, and October 


1950, food costs for June 1947 were recalculated 


The 


by applying the adjustment just described. 


effect was to increase the 1947 food budget about 
$65 above the costs originally published. 


Rent, Heat, and Utilities 


It was unnecessary to use a short-cut method 
of estimating costs of rent, heat and utilities in 
the October 1949 and October 1950 budgets be- 
cause current dwelling unit survey data were 
available for all 34 cities. The budget costs for 
this category thus are not subject to the estimating 
errors found in the other groups of goods and 
services. 

The March 1946 and June 1947 costs of rent, 
heat, and utilities were based on representative 
city samples of five-room dwelling units which 
met the budget standard.' Both furnished and 
unfurnished units were included, and rents for 
furnished units were adjusted downward to 
exclude the rental cost of furnishings. In October 
1949 and October 1950, the CWFB cost of rent, 
heat, and utilities was based only on unfurnished 
units. 


—James C, GROBLE 


Division of Prices and Cost of Living 


_—_ 
' March 1946 and June 1947 estimates were derived from dwelling unit 
surveys conducted in 1944 and 1945, 
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Techniques of Comparing 
Purchasing Power Among Nations 


TECHNIQUES OF PREPARING the international 
comparisons of the work time required to buy 
food (see pp. 143-151) are described below. The 
nature of the earnings and price data on which the 
study was based are also outlined. 


Methods of Comparison 


In order to determine for each of the three 
periods—prewar, 1949, and 1950—the relation- 
ship between the power of an hour’s earnings to 
buy food in each foreign country as compared with 
the United States, a common list of foods was first 
chosen for each foreign country and for the United 
States. The next step was the selection or esti- 
mation of an average (foreign) hourly earnings 
figure that was roughly comparable with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics measure of average 
(U. S.) hourly earnings in manufacturing. 

The hours and minutes of work required to earn 
the foods for which prices were available were then 
calculated, by country. The time required to earn 
a unit—pound or quart—of each food in this 
country was expressed as a ratio of the time 
required to earn the same quantity of the same 
food in each of the others. 

These ratios were weighted in accordance with 
(1) the relative importance of the foods in United 
States wagé earners’ food expenditures and (2) 
their relative importance in the foreign workers’ 
food expenditures. An effort was made to weight 
the broad food groups, such as cereals, meats, 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables, beverages, 
fats and oils, sugar and sweets, according to their 
actual importance in expenditure patterns in each 
period; but, the limited number of fruit and vege- 
table prices obtained from foreign countries re- 
sulted in frequent underweighting of this category. 
The procedure employed necessitated the reas- 
signment of weights within each group so that 
the weights of items for which prices were not 
available could be attributed to those of similar 
items for which prices were available. 

Thus, two index numbers were obtained for 
each United States-foreign comparison: one cal- 
culated with United States weights; and the other 


computed with weights derived from the expendi- 
ture patterns of the appropriate foreign country. 
(See columns 3 and 4 of table 7, p. 147.) The final 
purchasing-power index (presented in table 1, p. 
143, and column 5 of table 7) is a geometric mean 
of the two numbers just described. 

Column 8 of table 7 shows the hourly earnings 
data for each foreign country converted to United 
States cents at the foreign exchange rate existing 
at the time to which the earnings apply; they are 
expressed as percentages of United States earnings 
in column 10. By dividing the hourly earnings 
index thus obtained by the index of purchasing 
power of hourly earnings in terms of food, the 
food-price index in column 11 was obtained for 
each country in terms of current foreign exchange 
rates (United States=100). The exchange rates 
upon which the figures in columns 10 and 11 are 
based were, of course, subject to the complicated 
political and economic factors that affect the 
international values of currencies. Thus, the series 
of figures in either column 10 or 11, unless taken in 
conjunction with the other, is likely to misrepresent 
the facts. For example, it is not very significant 
for many purposes that April 1950 hourly earnings 
in Great Britain when converted to American 
money were 27 percent of United States earnings 
(column 10), unless account is taken of British 
food prices which (when similarly converted to 
dollars) were less than half those of the United 
States (43 percent of United States prices, accord- 
ing to column 11). Even used together these 
figures are, of course, subject to the other limita- 
tions cited in the article. 


Nature of Data’ 


The variations in the coverage and accuracy 
of the price and earnings data available for the 
individual countries introduces a range of error in 
the comparisons. 

Insofar as possible the data used represent 
national averages for urban areas. The excep- 
tions were as foilows: 

Geographical coverage of data on— 
Prices 


Vienna 
Santiago and Val- 
paraiso 
Czechoslovakia.._ Prague Czech lands ! 


Paris 
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Geographical coverage of data on 
Prices 


Reading * 

1 Prague in prewar period. 

2 Prices were for a zone that included Moscow. Prices in this zone were 
intermediate between the lowest and highest price zones. 

* These 3 cities in 1950; national averages in the other periods. Most of the 
1950 prices were taken from a survey of prices in the working class districts of 
these 3 cities. The survey was reported in the Bulletin of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Institute of Statistics, May 1950 (p. 129). This source was used be- 
cause official prices were not available. The prices check closely, however, 
with the maximum retail prices set for most of the nation for those foods still 
subject to price control. A few of the 1950 prices and all of the 1949 prices were 
maximum prices; these were generally the prevailing prices. 


United States earnings figures represent gross 
average hourly earnings in manufacturing. In 
most of the foreign countries, average hourly 
earnings were not available for manufacturing 
alone but for manufacturing and mining or utili- 
ties, or for a broad industrial group including 
manufacturing as well as a number of nonmanu- 
facturing industries, such as building, transporta- 
tion, and service. 

In certain instances, hourly earnings data were 
estimated from daily or weekly earnings, or hourly 
earnings for a different date were adjusted to the 
desired date by the use of wage rates or earnings 
indexes. An effort was made to include in earn- 
ings supplementary wage payments, such as bon- 
uses and payments in kind, but the figures for 
different countries are not strictly comparable in 
this respect. , 

The accuracy of the earnings figure used in 
this study is doubtful for a few countries. The 
most extreme example is the 1950 earnings figure 
for Hungary which in the absence of any other 
figure, was taken from an address by a leading 
political figure in that country. This quotation 
was used notwithstanding that scattered wage 
data indicate that actual average earnings in 
Hungary may have been as much as 25 percent 
lower than the stated level.2 Thus, the margin 
of error in the indexes of purchasing power for 
the different countries varies according to the 
reliability of statistical data. 

Prices available for the selected dates varied, 
covering from 14 to 30 foods. (For the list of 
foods included in each 1950 comparison, see table 8 
(p. 149) which gives the minutes of work required 
to earn various foods.) The food items included 
generally accounted for approximately two-thirds 
of the weights in the food-price index. 


Although an effort was made to insure compar- 
isons of similar qualities of food items, certain 
differences were inevitable. For example, the 
United States prices for various cuts of lamb 
usually were compared with foreign prices for 
similar cuts of mutton. Perhaps the most serious 
quality differences were for bread, cheese, and fish. 

It was impossible to take full account of the 
fact that rationing limits the actual purchasing 
power of earnings to buy certain foods in some 
countries. In Great Britain, for example, in 


April 1950 each person was allowed meat costing 
a shilling and a half (about 20 United States 
cents) per week. 


Time-to-Time Comparisons 


Use of the indexes in interpreting relative trends 
in purchasing power from period to period is 
subject to all the limitations previously described. 
In addition, intertemporal comparability of the 
indexes for a particular country is reduced owing 
to differences in the lists of food prices procurable 
in the three different periods. In order to include 
the largest number of foods in each of the three 
periods, a particular food was included in one 
period even though its price was not available in 
another. For a few countries, the comparability 
of the prewar and postwar index numbers may 
have been reduced also, owing to the use of 
different sources for the estimates of average 
hourly earnings. The indexes obtained in the 
1950 study are compared below with the 1950 

Indexes for 1950 (United States = 100) 


Food pur- 
chasing 


Derived from— 
Prewar 1949 
inderes inderes 


Germany 
Great Britain 
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indexes derived by adjusting the prewar and the 
1949 indexes to allow for the changes in food-price 
indexes and in earnings in the United States and 
each foreign country. 

The method of computing columns (2) and (3) 
is illustrated by the derivation of the figure 104 
for Australia in Column (3): 


1950 Australian earnings 
index on 1949 base 


1950 U. S. earnings index 
on 1949 base 


Australian food 
purchasing power X 
index for 1949 


1950 Australian 

food index on 

1949 base _ Derived 1950 food pur- 
1950 U. S. food chasing power index 
index on 1949 base 





or, 


110.6 


111.9 
—=103.9, 


109X_———— 
9X i034 


rounded to 104. 


which has _ been 


The food-price indexes used in these computa- 
tions were taken from United Nations, Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, and official sources 
except for Great Britain. The current official 
index for the latter country was linked té the 
prewar period through the use of R. G. D. Allen’s 
estimate of the actual price increase between 
1938 and 1947 (London and Cambridge Economic 
Service, Bulletin III, August 11, 1947, p. 75). 

The 1950 derived food purchasing power indexes 
(columns 2 and 3) conform to the 1950 computed 
indexes (column 1) within the margin to be 
expected in view of the difference in coverage of 
the time-to-time and the place-to-place compari- 
sons. Only one of the indexes derived by adjust- 
ing the 1949 indexes differs from the computed 
1950 index by more than 10 percent (Finland). 
The 1950 figures derived from the prewar food 
purchasing power indexes do not conform so 
well. About a third of them (including those for 
Denmark, Finland, Germany, Israel, and Italy) 
differ from the 1950 computed indexes by more 


than 10 percent. These differences also are due 
in part to variations in coverage. In addition, 
changes have occurred in pricing and computing 
methods used in the time-to-time indexes since 
1937. Finally, there may have been variations 
in the extent to which the foods compared in the 
three periods were actually of comparable quality. 
More satisfactory country comparisons of pur- 
chasing power are dependent upon the availability 
of more and better basic data. 

Finally, the exact date of reference varies within 
each of the three periods. The availability of the 
foreign data was the controlling factor in the selec- 
tion of this date for each United States-foreign 
comparison. For the two postwar studies, United 
States prices and earnings were relatively stable 
within the span of the reference dates—varying 
generally, by less than 5 percent. Partly because 
of the longer time spread of the dates of reference 
in the prewar study, the variation in United States 
data for this period was greater.2 Since United 
States prices were significantly lower and earnings 
slightly higher in 1938 than in the preceding year, 
countries for which a 1937 date of reference was 
taken could be expected to compare more favor- 
ably with the United States than those for which 
® 1938 date was used, other thiags being equal. 
Business fluctuations, although often international 
in character, vary from country to country in am- 
plitude and timing. Therefore, even if use of a 
single date of reference had been possible, varia- 
tions in the level of economic activity among 
countries would have nevertheless affected the 
results of the Bureau’s studies. 


—Irvine B. Kravis 
Division of Foreign Labor Conditions 


! For an account dealing more fully with some of the points made in this 
section, see Monthly Labor Review for November 1949 (p. 487). 

2 By consistent use of the highest average for foreign countries, the Bureau 
minimized the estimated spread between purchasing power in the United 
States and elsewhere. 

3 The food price index ranged from 97.1 in October 1938 to 106.5 in October 
1937—about 10 percent. United States average hourly earnings, however, 
varied by as much as 15 percent owing to the inclusion of the low July 1936 
figure for the United States-U. 8. 8. R. comparison; excluding this figure 
hourly earnings show approximately the same range as the food index. 











Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor’ 





Wages and Hours ” 


Applicability of 8-Hour Law to Foreign Employment. The 
Supreme Court of New York County held * that the 8-hour 
law was applicable to an employee of a Government con- 
tractor involved in construction work on land in British 
Guiana, South America. The employee was thereby 
permitted to recover overtime compensation for work 
performed in that country. The court, however, dis- 
missed a similar claim under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, holding that the employee’s work was essentially 
local in character and not in interstate commerce within 
the meaning of the latter statute. 

The United States entered into a contract with the em- 
ployer to construct an outlying defense base in British 
Guiana, an area which this country held under a long-term 
lease from Great Britain. The worker was hired in New 
York by the employer to perform the duties of a timekeeper 
at the foreign job site, and subsequently was promoted to 
the position of labor foreman. During the period of his 
employment, he claimed, he worked in excess of 40 hours a 
week, and in excess of 8 hours a day, for which overtime he 
demanded compensation at the-rate. of time and one-half 
his basic rate of pay. 

In sustaining the employee’s claim for overtime com- 
pensation under the 8-hour law, the court rejected the 
employer’s contention that a recent United States Supreme 
Court decision * indicated that that law had no application 
to overtime work performed in a foreign country. The 
decision referred to, the New York tribunal stated, 
restricted the law’s applicability only to foreign countries 
over which the United States lacked complete sovereign 
authority and legislative control. Employing this cri- 
terion, the New York court held that coverage of the 
statute extended to the land in British Guiana, since the 
United States possessed a 99-year lease over it and could 
expend the force of its sovereignty and legislation over 
that area. 

In dismissing the claim for overtime under the FLSA, 
the court found from the evidence that as a timekeeper, 
the employee kept records of the working hours of workers 
on original construction which was essentially local rather 
than interstate in character. Hence, his work was not 
covered by the FLSA. It further found the employee 
similarly disqualified to claim the benefits of that law 
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during his employment as a labor foreman, since the men 
he supervised were exclusively engaged in the local con- 
struction work of the defense base. The fact that some 
materials used in that work were delivered by boats from 
places other than British Guiana was held not to make 
the work interstate. 


Labor Relations 


Closed Shop, Pre-Taft-Hartley Contract—Renewal. Affirm- 
ing a trial examiner’s decision, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board ruled* that lay-off of nonunion employees 
holding work permits, prior to laying off union employees 
of less seniority, violated section 8 (b) (2) of the Labor 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act, although the 
lay-offs were made pursuant to a closed-shop agreement 
entered into prior to effective date of the act. Section 8 
(b) (2) makes it an unfair labor practice for a union to 
cause, or attempt to cause, an employer to discriminate 
against a nonunion employee. 

The contract in question, entered into in 1943, provided 
that all persons hired by the employer would be union 
members. However, during the war years the great major- 
ity employed were nonmembers who received work permits 
from the union, which supplied or cleared all workers for 
the employer. After the war the “permit men’’ were 
gradually laid off because of lack of work. Applications 
of “permit men” for union membership were denied by 
the union. In 1949 and 1950, a number of “‘permit men” 
were laid off and were replaced by union men; others were 
laid off prior to union men with less seniority. Unfair- 
labor-practice charges were filed against the union. 

This, the Board held, was a clear violation of the 
LMRA, and was not excused by section 102. That sec- 
tion permitted enforcement of a closed-shop contract 
entered into prior to the LMRA, provided it was permit- 
ted under section 8 (3) of the Wagner Act (the original 
National Labor Relations Act), unless such contract was 
“renewed or extended”’ subsequent to the effective date 
of the 1947 amendments. The agreement provided for 
automatic renewal after July 1, 1947, unless notice was 
given 90 days prior thereto. Such renewal from year to 
year thereafter did not, the Board held, bring the contract 
within the saving provisions of section 102. As in pre- 
vious cases,* the Board held that a renewal of the contract 
resulting from the operation of an automatic renewal 
clause was a renewal within the meaning of section 102. 
The contract was not made “perpetual,’”’ the Board said, 
by its inclusion of a clause providing for arbitration in 
case the parties failed to agree on wage terms after pre- 
sentation of the 90-day notice. 


Obligation to Bargain With Noncomplying Union. Ina3-2 
decision, the NLRB ruled’? that a union’s failure to file 
non-Communist affidavits, as required by section 9 (h) of 
the amended National Labor Relations Act, did not excuse 
the employer from bargaining with the union, if he had 
not relied upon the union’s noncompliance at the time of 
the refusal. Shortly after the refusal, and before initiating 
unfair-labor-practice proceedings before the Board, the 
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union complied with the non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment. 

The employer initially ignored the union’s demands for 
recognition as the appropriate bargaining representative. 
Subsequently, when the union requested a bargaining con- 
ference, the employer suggested that it prove its majority 
status in a Board-conducted election. Upon learning of 
union activity among his employees, the employer interro- 
gated them with regard to their union membership, 
threatened them with loss of pay and other disadvantages 
if the union succeeded in entering the shop, and discrim- 
inatorily discharged one of the members. At this point, 
the union filed its non-Communist affidavits. In none of 
his conversations with the union did the employer advert 
to its noncompliance with the affidavit-filing provision of 
the act as a ground for his refusal to afford recognition or 
to bargain collectively. 

In reaching its conclusion, the Board overruled an earlier 
decision * in which an employer was held under no statu- 
tory compulsion to bargain collectively with a union unless, 
at the time it sought to bargain, it had already filed non- 
Communist affidavits. The Board in the earlier decision 
considered that the obligations under section 8 (a) (5) of 
the act were suspended so long as the union failed to comply 
and, therefore, that an employer could not be charged with 
unfair labor practices committed prior to the union’s filing. 

In the present case, the Board shifted emphasis in con- 
struing the filing provisions of the act. It focused atten- 
tion upon the employer’s motive at the time of his failure 
to fulfill his statutory obligations, rather than upon the 
time when compliance with the filing provision was made. 
The present ruling would preclude an employer from com- 
mitting an unfair labor practice with impunity by raising 
the noncompliance ob;ection as an afterthought when it 
could not have motivated his original refusal to bargain. 
To rule otherwise, the Board stated, would severely 
penalize unions who were in fact completely free from 
Communist influence, or who had subsequent to their de- 
mand that the employer bargain purged themselves of such 
influence, a goal which the amended NLRA was designed 


to achieve. 


Government Seizure of Railroad—Injunction Against 
Striking Union. A Federal district court in New York 
ruled * that the Norris-LaGuardia Act did not deprive a 
Federal court of jurisdiction to award preliminary injunc- 
tive relief in a suit by the United States. In the suit, the 
court was asked to enjoin a union from continuing a strike 
against a railroad which the Government had seized. 
The union called a strike against the railroad company 
in a dispute over wages and hours of labor. An unsuccess- 
ful attempt at mediation was made by the National Media- 
tion Board. The President then established an emergency 
board, which further investigated the facts involved in the 
strike. Its report disallowed the union wage and hour 
demands. Subsequently, the railroad was seized pursuant 
to a Presidential Executive order, issued under the War- 
time Seizure Act of 1916. When the union refused to put 
its men back to work, the Government procured a tempo- 
rary restraining order directing it to do so. Thereafter, 


the men returned to their jobs, and the Government sought 
&@ preliminary injunction to take effect at the expira- 
tion date of the temporary restraining order. 

In opposition to the Government’s request for a pre- 
liminary injunction, the union contended that the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act forbade the issuance of a restraining order 
or Federal court injunction when any person or persons 
participating in a labor dispute, whether singly or in con- 
cert, cease or refuse “to perform any work or to remain 
in any relation of employment.”’ In rejecting this con- 
tention, the court emphasized that the Executive order 
authorizing the seizure recited that the control and oper- 
ation of this transportation system was necessary in con- 
nection with the conflict in Korea. Relying upon an 
early Supreme Court decision ® that a Federal court has 
jurisdiction to issue an injunction in aid of the perform- 
ance of governmental affairs, the court concluded that 
the act was not intended to thwart the Government’s 
attempt to provide vital services in time of national 
emergency. 


Intermediate Report Prepared by Substitute After Death of 
Trial Examiner. An NLRB order based in part upon an 
intermediate report by a trial examiner who was not 
present at the original hearing charged an employer with 
unfair labor practices. A United States court of appeals 
held" that this did not deprive the employer against whom 
the order was issued of due process of law, nor did such 
procedure violate the provisions of the amended NLRA. 

The testimony in the case was submitted to a trial 
examiner, who died before he could prepare a report. A 
substitute examiner was then designated by the Board to 
prepare an intermediate report, which he did by consult- 
ing the transcript of the record at the hearing before his 
predecessor. The Board then considered the entire record, 
including the report, and on the basis of all the evidence, 
issued a cease and desist order against the employer. 
Upon his refusal to comply, the Board petitioned the 
Federal court to enforce the order. 

The employer contended that since the Board utilized 
the report of an examiner who did not take the testimony, 
this procedure violated due process of law as well as the 
amended NLRA. In rejecting the first contention, the 
court referred to a Supreme Court decision ” which had 
upheld, against due process objections, the Board’s pro- 
cedure in dispensing altogether with an intermediate 
report and relying upon the transcript of the record in 
making its ruling. The appellate court concluded that 
such a report is merely advisory, and that due process 
under administrative proceedings of the type involved 
does not require that the testimony be evaluated by an 
officer before whom it was offered and who observed the 
witnesses. 

In reply to the employer’s contention that the Board's 
procedure violated the procedural provisions of the 
amended NLRA, the court pointed out that the purpose of 
a report under the act was to avoid the necessity of an 
independent examination of the entire record and pro- 
ceedings by the Board. When, as in this instance, the 
party adversely affected by the examiner’s report objects 
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thereto, the act places no compulsion upon the Board to 
follow the examiner’s findings. 


Secondary Boycott—Mobile Situs of Labor Dispute. By a 
3-2 decision, the NLRB upheld ™ a decision of a trial 
examiner that a labor organization does not offend the 
secondary-boycott provisions of the amended NLRA by 
maintaining pickets at the entrance to a secondary em- 
ployer’s shipyard in which a ship owned by the primary 
employer is in drydock for conversion purposes. 

The primary employer, a Panamanian shipping corpo- 
ration, contracted to convey gypsum from Mexico to 
California. The contract entered into contemplated the 
withdrawal of an American vessel from the trade, and 
substitution of a ship owned by the primary employer, 
which had hired a crew consisting of nationals other than 
United States. 

In order to ready the vessel for the conveyance of 
gypsum, the owner entered into a contract with the dock- 
yard company to convert the ship into a suitable carrier. 
The agreement provided that during the last 2 weeks 
before the completion of the work, the owner would be 
permitted to place a crew aboard for training purposes. 
During this period and in addition to being trained, the 
crew replenished the ship’s stores, and painted and over- 
hauled the vessel. 

A sailors’ union, upon learning of the proposed removal 
from the gypsum run of an American ship whose seamen 
it represented, requested a meeting with the shipowner 
for the purpose of negotiating an agreement covering the 
crew of the converted vessel. A majority of these expressed 
a desire to have the union represent them. At the meeting, 
the employer refused to accede to the union’s request for 
recognition and bargaining. 

In order to advertise its dispute with the owner, the 
union posted pickets at the entrance to the shipyard. This 
was done because the drydock operator refused to permit 
pickets to enter upon the dock at which the ship was 
moored. During the picketing, the union was at all times 
careful to indicate that its dispute was solely with the 
shipowner. As a result of the picketing the employees of 

he drydock company refused to work on the ship. 

In dismissing the drydock company’s complaint charging 
the union with violation of secondary boycott provisions of 
the amended NLRA, the Board seemingly established a 
new criterion. It would apply in determining whether 
picketing is permissible near the premises of a secondary 
employer where he harbors mobile property owned by a 
primary employer with whom the union has a labor dis- 
pute. Picketing, ruled the Board, is lawful if it meets a 
conjunction of these four conditions, that (a) it is strictly 
limited to times when the situs of the dispute is located on 
the secondary employer’s premises, (b) at the time of the 
picketing the primary employer is engaged in its normal 
business at the situs, (c) it is limited to places reasonably 
close to the location of the situs, and (d) the union discloses 
clearly that the dispute is with the primary employer. 

Previously, the Board confined secondary picketing 
under the act to situations in which it occurred “within the 
immediate vicinity” of a moving situs, as where pickets 
paraded around an employer’s trucks being unloaded in 


front of the premises of consignees."* Under the present 
ruling, however, the picketing may be farther removed 
from the mobile situs if the union does not have access 
to the immediate area in which the situs resides. 

The Board found that its conditions had been met, but 
emphasized that location of the vessel on the drydock 
company’s premises would not validate the picketing, if 
the vessel’s presence was for purposes of overhaul or repair 
alone. In order for secondary picketing to satisfy the 
Board’s test, the primary employer must be engaged in his 
normal business at the situs, a fact which the majority 
found, since the shipowner trained a crew on board the 
vessel while in drydock, and readied it for its voyage. All 
of this was deemed a part of the business of ocean trans- 
portation. 


Union Activities Not Violative of Sherman Act or of LMRA. 
A union does not unlawfully restrain trade nor commit a 
secondary boycott when, in order to effect compliance 
with its demands at the expiration of a collective-bargaining 
agreement with a radio station, it induces its sponsors to 
discontinue business relations with it. This was the hold- 
ing of a Federal district court in refusing to assume 
jurisdiction over a suit for damages and injunctive relief 
originally begun by a radio station in a New York State 
court. 

At the expiration of a collective-bargaining agreement 
between the union and the radio station (licensed by the 
FCC), the parties were unable to agree upon terms of a 
new contract. The employer alleged that the union there- 
upon sought to achieve its objectives by embarking upon 
a campaign designed to destroy its business and good will 
by coercing and compelling various sponsors to cease doing 
business with it. Consequently, some of the sponsors 
suecumbed to the union pressure and canceled their 
contracts with the station, while others threatened to do so. 
The employer brought suit in a New York State court, 
praying for damages and injunctive relief against the union. 
In order to avoid the application of unfavorable State 
laws, the union removed the action to a Federal district 
court, claiming that the activities about which the em- 
ployer complained would constitute an unlawful restraint 
of trade under the Sherman Anti-Trust law, and a second- 
ary boycott within the meaning of the LMRA, if proved. 

In declining to assume jurisdiction over the suit, the 
Federal court found that the union’s pressure upon some 
sponsors to compel them to terminate their business rela- 
tions with the employer did not violate the Sherman Act. 
Adverting to recent Supreme Court decisions on the 
matter,"* the court stated—‘“‘a labor organization, engaged 
in advancing the legitimate aims of its members, may incur 
liability under the antitrust laws only by entering into a 
combination with employers who are themselves violating 
the antitrust law.” Since there was no indication that the 
union had combined with the sponsors to restrain the em- 
ployer’s trade, the essential prerequisite to union liability 
for antitrust violations was lacking. 

The court similarly refused to accept the union’s con- 
tention that jurisdiction should be entertained on the 
ground that its activities might constitute a violation of 
the secondary boycott features of section 303 of the 
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LMRA. The court pointed out that a claim for damages 
on this theory could be maintained only if it were found 
that in its effort to dissuade the sponsors from doing 
business with the radio station, the union induced the 
sponsors’ employees to strike or refuse to work. Because 
the union’s activity was directed at the sponsors, and not 
at their employees, the LMRA was not violated. 


Decisions of State Courts 


California—Secondary Boycott. A California appellate 
court upheld ” an injunction against picketing of a build- 
ing under construction which was next door to a struck 
barber shop. The owner of the barber shop, which was 
also picketed, owned the picketed building as well. The 
picketing had caused the carpenters (union members) to 
stop working on the building although they had no dispute 
with their employer (a building contractor) over wages, 
hours, or other working conditions. 

In upholding the injunction, the appellate court held 
that the barbers had no right to picket the builditg con- 
tractor, since he was a neutral having no relation either to 
the labor dispute or to the industry in which the dispute 
arose. 


Massachusetts—Injunctions; State v. Federal Jurisdiction. 
The fact that a business affects interstate commerce and 
is within coverage of the Federal Labor Management 
Relations Act does not prevent a State court from enjoin- 
ing a strike against employers in such business, the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court held. At least 
when violence, intimidation, and other illegal methods 
were used, the duty of policing strikes was held to remain 
with the States. The jurisdiction of the NLRB was held 
to cover only strikes the object of which was illegal. 

In this case a strike for recognition was conducted by a 
union representing, at least toward the end of the strike, 
a majority of the employees of the struck employer. In 
the trial court, the employer obtained preliminary injunc- 
tions, and subsequently permanent injunctions, against 
the strike. That court found that the picketing by strikers 
was used as a means of instilling fear in others and to 
intimidate them so as to secure compliance with the union’s 
wishes. 

The appellate court held that a “labor dispute’ was 
involved within the meaning of the State anti-injunction 
act. However, it upheld the injunction because all the 
conditions prescribed by the act for granting an injunction 
were found to have been met. It pointed to several United 
States Supreme Court decisions ® that picketing was more 
than speech. 


Virginia—Picketing; Free Speech. A _ Virginia anti- 
picketing law was held * to be an unconstitutional abridg- 
ment of free speech insofar as it prohibited picketing of a 
place of business by nonemployees. 

A theater was picketed peacefully by nonemployees with 
signs urging the appointment of a Negro manager. Two 
pickets walked back and forth on the 20-foot street frontage 


and urged others not to patronize the theater. The 
entrance was not obstructed, but box receipts fell. The 
pickets were arrested under a statute prohibiting any 
person who was not a bona fide employee of a business 
being picketed to participate in picketing such business, 
and were found guilty by the trial court of violating the act. 

Upon their appeal, the State supreme court of appeals 
reversed the decision on the ground that the statute was 
unconstitutional. The court concluded from numerous 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court that, grant- 
ing a State’s power to regulate picketing, such regulation 
must have a reasonable basis. Such basis should involve 
the prevention of disorder, restraint of coercion, protection 
of life or property, or promotion of the general welfare. 
The State antipicketing law made the sole criterion of 
legality of picketing the question whether the picket was an 
employee of the business picketed, and disregarded the 
relevance of violence, the objectives, and the methods used 
in picketing. This statutory provision was held to have 
gone beyond the allowable area of State control and to have 
included within its scope activities which in ordinary 
circumstances constituted an exercise of free speech. 
Therefore the possibility that the State might have 
written a more specific statute which could have con- 
stitutionally prohibited the activities engaged in by the 
pickets *! was held immaterial. 
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Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 12, 1950 


Tue Secretary or Lapor established minimum wages 
ranging from 85 cents to $1.40 an hour, under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, for work on Government contracts in the 
chemical and related products industry in the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia, effective January 23, 1951. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 15, No. 249, Dec. 23, 1950, 
p. 9238.) 


December 13 


RarLroap SwitcHMeEN, members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (Ind.) started a strike. (Source: New 
York Times, Dec. 14, 1950.) 

On December 15, the President urged the men to return 
to work, and on December 16, work was accordingly 
resumed. (Source: New York Times, Dec. 17, 1950.) 

On December 21, the 2-year wage-hour dispute of the 
trainmen and the operators that led to Government seizure 
of the railroads on August 27 (see Chron. item for Aug. 27, 
1950, MLR, Oct. 1950) ended with a 3-year agreement 
providing cost-of-living adjustments and wage increases. 
The agreement was signed by leaders of the four operating 
brotherhoods, subject to final acceptance of union chair- 
men. (Source: Memorandum of agreement, White House, 
Dec. 21, 1950.) 

On January 7, the Order of Railway Conductors (Ind.) 
joined the other three operating unions in rejecting the 
agreement. (Source: New York Times, Jan. 8, 1951.) 


December 14 


Tue Secretary or Lapor, following the first meeting of 
the Management-Labor Committee on Defense Manpower 
(composed of leading officials in both groups), announced 
that regional and area manpower committees will be estab- 
lished in industrial production centers and major cities to 
aid in the effective use of manpower in the national defense 
program. (Source: U. 8S. Department of Labor Press 
Service, week of Dec. 18, 1950, and New York Times, 
Dee. 15, 1950.) 


Tue Unirep Lasor Poticy Committee, representing the 
CIO, AFL, Railroad Brotherhoods, and the International 
Association of Machinists (Ind.), was organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to act jointly on stabilization and mobiliza- 
tion problems resulting from the national emergency. 
(Source: CIO News, Dec. 18, 1950.) 
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December 15 


Tue Nationat Lasor Retations Boarp, in the case of 
International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and 
Asbestos Workers, Local No. 7 (AFL) and Sidney Arthur 
Lennor, et al., ruled that union violated amended NLRA 
by refusing to issue work permits to six individuals and 
by requiring employer to lay them off for lack of work 
permits. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 27 LRRM, 
p. 1145, Dee. 25, 1950.) 


Tue Minnesota Supreme Court, in deciding against an 
appeal brought by United Electrical Workers (UE), ruled 
that local unions affiliated with UE may, after expulsion 
of UE from CIO, disaffiliate from UE by majority or 
unanimous vote and take their property with them. 
(Source: Labor Relation Reporter, vol. 27 LRRM, No. 
17, Jan. 1, 1951, p. 2177.) 


December 16 


Tue Presipent proclaimed the existence of a National 
Emergency and, by Executive Order No. 10193, established 
the Office of Defense Mobilization in the Executive office. 
(Source: Federal Register, vol. 15, No. 245, Dec. 19, 1950, 
pp. 9029 and 9031.) 

On December 20, Charles E. Wilson, former president of 
General Electric Co., was confirmed by the Senate as 
Director of Defense Mobilization, with full authority to 
direct, control, and coordinate all mobilization activities. 
(Source: Congressional Record, vol. 96, Dec. 20, 1950, 
p. 16994.) 

On January 3, 1951, the President, by Executive Order 
No. 10200, established the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration and appointed William H. Harrison, Director of 
National Production Authority, as its administrator with 
authority for central programming of production programs 
for the national defense, subject to the direction of the 
Director of Defense Mobilization. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 16, No. 2, Jan. 4, 1951, p. 61, and New York 
Times, Jan. 4, 1951.) 


December 18 


Tue ADMINISTRATOR of the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour Division established minimum hourly 
wages, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, of 55 cents for 
the sugar manufacturing industry in Puerto Rico, effective 
January 15, 1951. (Source: Federal Register, vol. 15, 
No. 248, Dec. 22, 1950, p. 9186.) 

On December 26, the Administrator announced adop- 
tion of minimum wage rates, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, for home workers in the Virgin Islands, 
effective February 2, 1951. (Source: Federal Register, 
vol. 16, No. 1, Jan. 3, 1951, p. 6.) 


Tue Economic Strapiiization Acency, in Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 1, froze prices of new passenger auto- 
mobiles as of December 1, 1950, until March 1, 1951, 
whereupon the General Motors Corp. suspended sale of its 
1951 models, having announced a price increase on 
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December 5. (Source: Federal Register, Vol. 15, No. 
245, Dec. 19, 1950, p. 9061; New York Times, Dec. 27, 
and Dec. 19, 1950.) 

On December 21, General Motors Corp. withdrew its 
suspension notice. (Source: New York Times, Dec. 22, 
1950.) 

On December 22, ESA, in Wage Stabilization Regula- 
tion No. 1, also froze wages in the new passenger auto- 
mobile industry to March 1, 1951. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 15, No. 250, Dec. 27, 1950, p. 9326.) 


December 19 


Tue Prestpent, by Executive Order No. 10194, estab- 
lished in the U. 8. Department of Labor, the Federal Safety 
Council, having representatives of executive departments 
and agencies and concerned with safety measures for 
civilian employees of the Government. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 15, No. 247, Dec. 21, 1950, p. 9137.) 


December 20 


Tue NLRB in the case of Round Mountain Gold Dredging 
Corp. and Operating Engineers, Local Union 8, International 
Union of Operating Engineers (AFL), ruled that alleged 
statement of the union’s representative that a failure to 
vote would be counted against the union, even if made, 
does not warrant setting aside election. (Source: Labor 
Relations Reporter, vol. 27 LRRKM, No. 17, Jan. 1, 1951, 
p. 1167.) 


Tue Act extending Federal rent control through March 31, 
1951, was approved (see Chron. item for June 23, MLR 
Aug. 1950). (Source: Congressional Record, vol. 96, No. 
212, Dec. 21, 1950, p. D1145.) 


Tue NLRB in ‘he case of E. B. Law and Son and Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, Local No. 941 (AFL), ruled 
that employer’s request of employees that they record on 
“open ballot’’ their choice for or against union, in presence 
of employer, was coercive. (Source: Labor Relations 
Reporter, vol. 27 LRRM, No. 17, Jan. 1, 1951, p. 1168.) 


December 22 


Tue NLRB, in the case of National Union of Marine Cooks 
and Stewards (CIO) and George C. Quinley, rules that union 
unlawfully caused shipping company to discriminate 
against crew member by instructing its members to refuse 
to sail on same ship with such crew member, and that the 
NLRB is not required to make unfair labor practice find- 
ing against employer as prerequisite to finding that union 
caused employer to discriminate against employee. 
(Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 27 LRRM, No. 
17, Jan. 1, 1951, p. 1172.) 


December 26 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Ambassador Venetian Blind 
Workers’ Union, Local No. 2565, affiliated with the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (AFL) 
and Viola Dodd, ruled that union unlawfully caused em- 
ployer to discriminate against employee by threatening 


continuation of strike if employee was reinstated, and that 
the union is soiely liable for back pay to employee whom it 
caused employer to discharge unlawfully even though em- 
ployer was not a party to case. (Source: Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, vol. 27 LRRM, No. 17, Jan. 1, 1951, 
p. 1171.) 


December 27 


Tue NLRB, in the case of United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.), District 31 Local Nos. 4060, 4042, 4071, and 5650 
and R. E. Beery et al., ruled that union restrained and 
coerced nonunion miners by mass invasion of nonunion 
mine to compel employer to cut workweek to conform to 
that at union mines. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
vol. 27, No. 19, 27 LRRM, Jan. 8, 1951, p. 1192.) 


December 28 


Tue Covuncit of Economic Advisers submitted its fifth 
annual report to the President, in accordance with the 
terms of the Employment Act of 1946. (Source: Business 
and Government, fifth annual Report to the President by 
the CEA, Washington, Dec. 28, 1950.) 

On January 8, President Truman delivered his State 
of the Union address to Congress. (Source: Message of 
the President to Congress on the State of the Union, 
White House release, Jan. 8, 1951.) 


December 29 


Tue NLRB, in the case of General Electric Co. and United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America (Ind.), 
ruled that preelection letter indicating employer’s prefer- 
ence for dealing directly with its employees did not inter- 
fere with election. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, 
vol. 27, No. 19, Jan. 8, 1951, 27 LRRM, p. 1194.) 


January 4, 1951 


Tue 600,000 members of the International Association of 
Machinists returned to the AFL, having left the organiza- 
tion in 1945 in a controversy regarding jurisdiction. 
(Source: AFL News, Jan. 5, 1951.) 


January 8 


Tue first Inter-American Regional Conference of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions con- 
vened in Mexico City, with representatives of the AFL, 
CIO, and UMW attending, and is one of a series being 
conducted throughout the world to establish regional 
subdivisions. (Source: CIO News, Jan. 8, 1951.) 


January 10 


Tue PRESIDENT approved the act amending the Railway 
Labor Act, to allow the union shop and check-off of union 
dues for railroad, express and bus company, air carrier, 
and other employees in the transportation industry. 
(Source: 81st Congress, 2nd sess., Public Law 914, Jan. 10, 
1951.) 
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Epiror’s Note.—Correspondence regarding publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Data on prices, if readily available, were shown with 
the title series. 


Special Review 


Studies in Leadership: Leadership and Democratic Action. 
Edited by Alvin W. Gouldner. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1950. 736 pp. $5. 

This book is basically a series of articles by some 30 
eocial scientists, mostly sociologists but including some 
psychologists, economists, lawyers, and magazine editors. 
It represents an organized, coordinated effort to analyze 
leadership as it expresses itself in the democratic society. 

The authors first explore the problem of types of leader- 
ship and point out the distinction which exists between 
bureaucrats at one extreme and agitators at another. It 
is made clear, of course, that the bureaucrat in this sense is 
found not only in government but also in business, in 
unions, or in any other type of social structure. The 
bureaucrat is the type of effective administrator who makes 
the organization perform well in pursuit of its objective. 
The agitator is the opposite type of leader, a dynamic 
person who either stirs up the crowd or effectively expresses 
some of its aims in a period of crisis and confusion. 

There are, of course, many shadings between these two. 
Each has his positive and constructive side. Thus, the 
agitator may become the sainted leader of a people or he 
may be the fascist portrayed in the article by Leo 
Lowenthal and Norbert Guterman. Likewise, one great 
sociologist of a former era characterized the bureaucrat as 
almost the ideal type of person for an advanced social order. 

However, Robert K. Merton, in the first article of the 
book, attempts to appraise both the constructive and the 
negative aspects of bureaucracy. 

Types of union leadership are portrayed in articles by 
Eli Chinoy, John W. Alexander, and Morroe Berger. It 
is noteworthy that in certain stages of union development 
the agitator type is likely to come to the top, whereas with 
the passage of time the bureaucy&atic type takes over as the 
conserver of the organization. 

Types of minority leadership are portrayed in articles 
on the Jews, Negroes, Italian-Americans, and Feminists. 

Reinhard Bendix turns his attention to government 
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itself in an article on ‘‘Who Are the Government Bureau- 
crats?”. He pays special attention to the “middle” 
bureaucrats who rank under the top political leaders but 
above the mass of clerical workers. 

Mr. Bendix makes some interesting comparisons of this 
government leadership with the type of leadership found 
in the business world. He comes to the conclusion that 
government bureaucrats, on the whole, have more widely 
diverse experience and are less of a class group than the 
businessmen. In analyzing the public suspicion concerning 
government bureaucrats (and business leaders also), he 
clearly shows the inconsistency of public opinion: bureau- 
crats are characterized as inefficient on the one hand and 
at the same time are greatly feared for their power on the 
other. Both obviously cannot be true, and the author 
concludes that the balance is on the side of efficiency 
rather than of power. Daniel Bell and other writers in 
another section of the book provide an interesting analysis 
of authoritarian and democratic leaders. They show that 
while there are some common traits there are also sharp 
and distinctive differences. As Kurt Lewin points out, 
the authoritarians work from the leader down to the mass, 
while the democrats work eooperatively with the group 
and tend to reflect pressures from below.—Ewan CLAGvue. 


Agriculture 


The Hired Farm Working Force, 1948 and 1949, With 
Special Reference to Coverage of Hired Farm Workers 
Under Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. By Gladys K. 
Bowles, Louis J. Ducoff, Margaret Jarman Hagood. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 1950. 45 pp.; processed. 


Migratory Farm Workers in 1949. By Louis J. Ducoff. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 1950. 20 pp.; processed, 
(Agricult iral Information Bulletin No. 25.) 

Comparisons are made, from data now available for the 
first time, between migratory hired farm workers and other 
workers on farms. The comparisons include population 
characteristics, and employment and earnings at farm and 
nonfarm work. The basis of the comparisons is a national 
cross-section survey of households, made by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Mezican Farm Wages and Farm Labor Productivity. By 
John A. Hopkins. Washington, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, 
1950. 13 pp., maps. (Foreign Agriculture Report 
No. 46.) 

Comparative data for the United States and Colombia 
are included. 


Report of a Survey of Problems in the Mechanization of 
Native Agriculture in Tropical African Colonies. 
London, Colonial Office, Colonial Advisory Council 
of Agriculture, Animal Health, and Forestry, 1950. 
121 pp., diagrams, maps, illus. 4s. 6d. net, H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, London. 
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Handicapped 


Achieving Goals for the Handicapped. Chicago, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1950. 
231 pp., illus. $1. 

Proceedings of annual convention of the society, New 

York City, November 6-10, 1949. 

Hiring the Handicapped in the Federal Civil Service. 
Washington, U. 8. Civil Service Commission, 1950. 
4 pp. (Pamphlet No. 16.) 


Operation Rehabilitation. By G. Gingras, M.D., and 
Maurice Mongeon, M.D. (Jn Industrial Health 
Review, Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Industrial Health Division, Ottawa, October 1950, 
pp. 1-5, illus.) 

The Principles and Practices of Rehabilitation. By Henry 
H. Kessler, M.D., and others. Philadelphia, Lea & 
Febiger, 1950. 448 pp., bibliographies, diagrams, 
forms, illus. $9. 

The first half of this book deals with basic principles of 
rehabilitation of the physically handicapped, and the 
second, with the application of these principles to specific 
types of physical and mental disabilities. Some attention 
is given to employment problems. 


Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. By Roma K. MeNickle. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
search Reports, 1950. 17 pp. (Vol. II, 1950, No. 
19.) $1. 


Proceedings of the First Institute on Rehabilitation Problems 
in Puerto Rico, San Juan, February 1-4, 1950. San 
Juan, (University of Puerto Rico], School of Tropical 
Medicine, 1950. 157 pp. 


Milestones in Rehabilitation of the Blind [in Canada]. By 


Paul C. O'Neill. (Jn Canadian Welfare, Canadian 
Welfare Council, Ottawa, October 15, 1950, pp. 3-10, 
illus. 30 cents.) 


A Selected List of Periodicals that Publish Articles Concern- 
ing the Handicapped. Chicago, National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., October 1950. 
5 pp.; processed. 


Income and Savings 


Expenditures and Incomes in 1950. (In Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, December 1950, pp. 1565-1576, 
charts. 20 cents.) 

The article includes data on total personal income, ex- 
penditures, and saving. 

1950 Survey of Consumer Finances, Part IV: The Distribu- 
tion of Consumer Saving in 1949. (In Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, Washington, November 1950, pp. 1441-1455; 
also reprinted.) 


Shares of Upper Income Groups in Income and Savings. By 
Simon Kuznets. New York, National Bureau of 
Economic Research, Inc., 1950. 68 pp., charts. (Oc- 
easional Paper No. 35.) $1. 

The upper income groups as defined for this analysis are 
the “top 1 percent” and the “top 5 percent” in terms of per 
capita income. The estimated aggregate income of the 
highest 1 percent rose from 14.0 percent in 1919 to 17.2 
percent in 1928 and 1929 and thereafter gradually fell to 
9.1 percent in 1944. In terms of “disposable income’’ the 
proportion rose from 12.2 percent in 1919 to 19.1 percent 
in 1928 and fell to 6.7 percent by 1944. A slight rise in the 
percentages is indicated after 1944. Similar trends are 
shown for the top 5 percent. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective-Bargaining Provisions: Preamble, Scope of 
Bargaining Unit, Duration of Agreements. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1950. 54 pp. (Bull. No. 908-19.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Communication Within Industry: Principles and Methods of 
Management-Employee Interchange: By Raymond W. 
Peters. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1950. 198 pp., 
bibliography, charts. $3. 

Methods adopted by employers to communicate with 
workers are described, and evaluated by reference to the 
functions which a good system should perform. The author 
maintains that good communication systems, by revealing 
management’s point of view to the worker and the worker’s 
point of view to management, result in cooperation, in- 
creased productivity, and greater satisfaction with the 
system of free enterprize. 


Community of Interests Between Unions, Employers, and 
Investors. [(Duluth?], University of Minnesota, In- 
dustrial Relations Center, 1950. 30 pp.; processed. 
(Mimeographed Release No. 3.) 

Proceedings of conference conducted by Industrial Re- 
lations Center and other branches of University of Minne- 

sota, Duluth, December 10-11, 1949. 


Emerging Patterns in Industrial Relations. Edited by 
E. Clark Worman. New York, Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, National Council and Committee 
on Industrial Service, 1950. 136 pp., illus. $1.50. 

Proceedings of 32d Silver Bay (N. Y.) Conference on 

Human Relations in Industry, July 19-23, 1950. 


Improving Worker Performance Through Industrial Rela- 
tions. By A. C. Thornton. San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, 1950. 13 
pp. (Management Report No. 80.) $1. 


Joint Consultation Over Thirty Years—A Case Study. By 
C. G. Renold. London, George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd., 1950. 195 pp., charts. 18s. 
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La Démocratie Industrielle et les Comités d’ Entreprise en 
Suede. By Charles Leger. Paris, Librairie Armand 
Colin, 1950. 227 pp., bibliography. (Cahiers de la 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 14.) 


Industries and Occupations—Selected Reports 


Employment Outlook in Petroleum Production and Refining. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (in cooperation with Veterans Ad- 
ministration), 1950. 50pp., maps, charts, illus. (Bull. 
No. 994.) 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


London and New York, Anglo- 
125 pp., 


Grey Ironfounding. 
American Council on Productivity, 1950. 
maps, diagrams, illus. 3s.6d. 

Report on production methods, working conditions, and 
related matters in the grey-ironfounding industry in the 
United States, by a British productivity team which 
visited this country in 1950. 

Delegations representing various other British manu- 
facturing industries visited their counterparts in the United 
States in 1949 and 1950, under arrangements by the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity. Their reports have 
been published by the Council and are also available from 
the Economie Cooperation Administration, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York 16. 


Report on an Inquiry into the Operation of the Catering Wages 
Act, 1948, in the Hotel Industry, [Great Britain). 
London, Minister of Labor and National Service, 
Catering Wages Commission, 1950. Variously paged. 
(Cmd. 8004.) 5s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London. 

The commission’s recommendations deal with complaints 
made by the hotel industry to_the_effect that the orders 
previously issued under the Catering Wages Act concerning 
split shifts, spread of working hours, overtime payments, 
days of rest, and tipping, impose unreasonable costs 
on the industry and lead to reductions in service which, 
in turn, tend to divert tourists from Great Britain. 


By Frank Pick- 
1950. 36 pp. 


British Railways—The Human Problem. 
stock. London, Fabian Society, 
(Research Series, No. 142.) 2s. 

Reviews the history of trade-unionism and industrial 
relations on the British railways. Describes problems of 
railway organization and the significance for industrial 
relations of the centralized scheme which was adopted. 

Describes in detail the operation of joint consultation 

before and after nationalization and analyzes both short- 

comings and achievements. 


Labor Conditions in the Oil Industry in Iran. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1950. 87 pp., map, illus. 
(Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 24.) 60 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Prospects and Problems of the Textile Industry in Western 
Germany. By René Roux. (Jn International Labor 
Review, Geneva, September-October 1950, pp. 264- 


290, map. 50 cents. Distributed in United States 
by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Post-war Developments in the Japanese Textile Industry. By 
Chiang Hsieh. (Jn International Labor Review, 
Geneva, November 1950, pp. 364-388. 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 


Labor Organizations 


Disciplinary Procedures of Unions. By Clyde Summers. 
(In Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., October 1950, pp. 15-32. $1.25.) 


Leadership in a Local Union. By Joel Seidman, Jack 
London, Bernard Karsh. (Jn American Journal of 
Sociology, Chicago, November 1950, pp. 229-237. 
$1.25.) 


The Technical Engineering Service of an American Trade 
Union. By Solomon Barkin. (Jn International Labor 
Review, Geneva, June 1950, pp. 609-636. 50 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO.) 

Forty-Sizth Directory of Labor Organizations in Massa- 
chusetts, 1949-50 (With Statistics of Membership, 
1947-48-49). Boston, Department of Labor and 
Industries, 1950. 122 pp. (Labor Bull. No. 194.) 


Membership of Trade Unions, [Great Britain, End of 1949]. 
(In Ministry of Labor Gazette, London, November 
1950, pp. 365, 366. 9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, 
London.) 


Report of Proceedings at the 82d Annual Trades Union 
Congress, Brighton, [England], September 4-8, 1950. 
London, Trades Union Congress, 1950. 638 pp. 


Trade Unions in Natal. By H. G. Ringrose. (Jn South 
African Journal of Economics, Johannesburg, Sep- 
tember 1950, pp. 267-284. 6s. net.) 


Verslag Over de Jaren 1947-1948-1949, Algemeine Neder- 
landse Landarbeidersbond. Utrecht, Algemeine Neder- 
landse Landarbeidersbond, [19507]. 268 pp., illus. 

Report of Netherlands General Agricultural Workers’ 

Union for 1947 to 1949. 


Fagorganisasjonen i Norge: 1, Fra Avmakt til Stormakt, 
1870-1920, av Gunnar Ousland; 2, De Store Kamp- 
Ara, 1921-1931, av Gunnar Ousland; 3, Fra Verkstedet 
til Samfunnet, 1932-1939, av Gunnar Ousland; 4, 
Under Okkupasjonen, 1940-1945, av Alfred Skar. 
Oslo, Arbeidernes Faglige Landsorganisasjon i Norge, 
1949. 4 vols. 

History of the Norwegian Federation of Trade Unions. 


Military Leave 


Military Leave Policies of 500 Corporations. Washington, 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1950. 28 pp., charts. 
$1. 

Survey of military leave policies in effect in September 
and October 1950 based on information furnished by both 
large and small companies in major industries. 
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Military Leave Policies of 35 Selected Companies, October 
1950. New York, Industrial Relations Counselors, 
Inc., 1950. 5 pp. and pasters. (Industrial Relations 
Memo No. 120.) $1. 


Military Leave—What Happens to Benefit Plans? By 
John J. Speed. (Jn Conference Board Management 
Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
New York, November 1950, pp. 410, 411.) 

A check list for company guidance in writing a military- 
leave policy was published in the Management Record for 
September 1950 (p. 324); the matter of bonus payments 
to workers leaving to enter the armed services was dis- 
cussed in the October issue (p. 378). 


Survey of Military Leave Policies [of 246 Companies]. 
New York, Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., 1950. 5 pp. 


Pension and Welfare Plans 


Arbitration and Arbitrators Under Pension Plans. Pension 
Plan Financing. By Laurence J. Ackerman. Storrs, 
University of Connecticut, Labor-Management Insti- 
tute, 1950. 6 and 14 pp., respectively; processed. 
(Mimeograph Bulls. Nos. 2 and 3.) 


Current Trends in Negotiated Pension Plans. By Arnold 
W. Frutkin. (Jn Advanced Management, Society 
for Advancement of Management, New York, Sep- 
tember 1950, pp. 13-15. 75 cents to members, $1 to 
nonmembers of Society.) 


Pension Plans—Check List for Administrators. By Jules J. 
Justin. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
November 1950, pp. 114-122; also reprinted.) 

Outlines basic points to be considered in bargaining on 

a pension plan. 

Pension and Welfare Pians: Gratuities or Compensation? 
By A. Norman Somers and Louis Schwartz. (Jn 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., 
October 1950, pp. 77-88. $1.25.) 


Pensions and Health and Welfare Plans in Collective 

Bargaining. Edited by Anne P. Cook. Berkeley and 

Los Angeles, University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1950. 63 pp. $1. 

Proceedings of second conference sponsored by Institute 

of Industrial Relations, University of California, in cooper- 

ation with California bar members, April 13 and 15, 1950. 


Productivity 


The Productivity Measurement Program of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950. Variously 
paged, forms; processed. Free. 

Productivity in the Primary Smelting and Refining of 
Copper, Lead, and Zinc, 1989-49. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1950. 6 pp.; processed. Free. 

Another recent report in this series gives data for rayon 
and other synthetic fibers. 


Trends in Man-Hours Expended per Pair, Footwear, 1947 
to 1948. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1950. 25 pp. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Trends in Output per Man-Hour in Mining, 1935-49. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1950. 40 pp., charts; processed. 
Free. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment Insurance: Experience Rating, 1949; Ex- 
haustions, 1949. (In Labor Market and Employment 
‘Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, August 1950, pp. 
42-53, chart; 59-67. 30 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 


Unemployment Insurance Financial Developments Through 
June 30, 1950. (In Labor Market and Employment 
Security, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington, September 1950, 
pp. 39-49. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 

Unemployment Insurance in California. By Arthur P. 
Allen. Los Angeles, John Randolph Haynes and 
Dora Haynes Foundation, 1950. 135 pp., charts, 
illus. $2. 

Discusses development of the California unemployment- 
insurance system and the major problems connected there- 
with, and evaluates the program. 


The Law of Unemployment Insurance in New York. By 
David H. Colin. New York, New York University, 
Institute of Labor Relations and Social Security, 
1950. xxiv, 412 pp., bibliography. $6. 

Comprehensive analysis and appraisal of the State law 
and its administrative framework. Major policies as to 
coverage, contributions, benefits, claims, and disqualifica- 
tions of workers for benefits are examined in the light of the 
legislation and of administrative and judicial case decisions. 

The author makes recommendations for improvement of 

the system. 


Arbejdsléshedsloven, 1950. Copenhagen, [Socialministeriet], 
1950. 39 pp. 
Text of the Danish unemployment-insurance law. A 
subject index is provided. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wage Developments Through Collective Bargaining in 1949. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1950. 50 pp.; processed. (Wage 
Movements, Series 3, No. 4.) Free. 


Lumber in the South, 1949 and 1950. Washington, U. 8S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1950. 34 pp., charts; processed. (Wage Structure, 
Series 2, No. 76.) Free. 


Problems and Policies of Dispute Settlement and Wage 
Stabilization During World War II. Washington, 
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of Labor 
75 cents, 


U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau 

Statistics, 1950. 380 pp. (Bull. No. 1009.) 

Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Summarized briefly in this issue of the Monthly Labor 

Review (p. 136). 

Wage Control. By William H. Chartener. Washington 
(1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Research Reports, 
1950. 17 pp. (Vol. II, 1950, No. 22.) $1. * 

Outlines control policies under the Defense Production 

Act of 1950, describes wage-control experience in World 

War II, and discusses effects of wage controls on the 

economy. 

Wage Determination Under Trade Unions. By John T. 
Dunlop. New York, Augustus M. Kelley, Inc., 1950. 
230 pp., charts. $3. 

Reprint, with a new 4-page preface by the author, of a 

book published in 1944. 


Wage Policy and Problems in a Preparedness Economy. 
New York, American Management Association, 1950. 
35 pp. (Personnel Series, No. 136.) $1.25. 

Presents a statement by a company official regarding 
the 1950 General Motors agreement, a trade-unionist’s 
view of collective bargaining in a transition economy, and 
three other papers. 

Work-Force Effectiveness and Wage Policy. By H. M. 
Douty. San Francisco, California Personnel Man- 
agement Association, 1950. 10 pp.; processed. 
(Management Report No. 77.) $1. 


Minimum Wages in Latin America. By Jorge Méndez. 
(In International Labor Review, Geneva, August 
1950, pp. 116-140. 50 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Teollisuuden Tydaika Vuosina, 1940-49. (In Sosiaalinen 
Aikakauskirja, Sosiaaliministerié, Helsinki, No. 9-10, 
1950, pp. 353-359.) 

Report on working hours in Finnish industries, 1940—49. 
Includes data, by industry, on average hours worked in a 
2-week period by each worker during each year. Printed 
in Finnish and Swedish with brief summaries in English 
(p. 392) and French (p. 395). 


Psychologie du Salaire: Réle de la Rémunération du Travail 


dans les Relations Industrielles. (In Producteurs, 
Institut Technique des Salaires, Paris, Nos. 15-16, 
1950, pp. 6-49.) 

Discusses the many components of a French worker’s 
wages and the effect of the present wage structure in 
stimulating labor productivity. 

Wage Incentive Schemes {in Great Britain). (In Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, London, October 1950, pp. 329-333. 
9d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London.) 


Wage Regulation in New Zealand. (In Industry and 
Labor, International Labor Office, Geneva, November 
15, 1950, pp. 414-421. 25 cents. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Women in Industry 


Every Woman's Guide to Spare-Time Income. By Maxwell 
Lehman and Morton Yarmon. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., 1950. 312 pp. $2.95. 


Women in Higher-Level Positions: A Survey of Women in 
Positions of Responsibility in Selected Fields of Business 
and Industry and in Specified Areas. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1950. 
86 pp., forms. (Bull. No. 236.) 25 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

The Outlook for Women in Social Case Work in a Psychiatric 
Setting. Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1950. 56 pp., bibliography, illus. 
(Bull. No. 235-2.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Digest of State Laws Relating to Night Work for Women, 
November 1, 1950. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1950. 11 pp.; processed. 
Free. 

Legislation Affecting Household Employees (as of November 
15, 1950). Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1950. 5 pp.; processed. Free. 


Recommended Standards for Employment of Women. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 
1950. Folder; bibliography. 

A Partial List of Public Trade and Industrial Schools Which 
Enroll Girls and Women. Washington, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Office of Education, Division of Vocational 
Education, November 1950. 18 pp.; processed. 
(Miscellaneous, No. 2052.) 


Child Care Facilities for Women Workers. (In Interna- 
tional Labor Review, Geneva, November 1950, pp. 
389-406. 50 cents. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO.) 

The Role of Women in Wartime Britain, 1939-1945. 
Washington, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1950. 16 pp.; processed. Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Labor's Library: A Bibliography for Trade Unionists, 
Educators, Writers, Students, Librarians. New York, 
Workers Education Bureau, 1950. 81 pp. 2d ed. 
(Publication No. 503.) 25 cents. 


Metropolitan Washington After 150 Years; Its Economic 
Expansion. College Park, Md., University of Mary- 
land, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, 
1950. 29 pp., maps, charts. (Studies in Business 
and Economies, Vol. IV, No. 1.) Free. 

By Roma K. MeNickle. 

Street NW.), Editorial 

17 pp. (Vol. II, 1950, 


Socialization of Legal Services. 
Washington (1205 19th 
Research Reports, 1950. 
No. 21.) $1. 
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TABLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in tnstitu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add 
to fom ae totals. 

Census survey week contains legal holiday. 
: Total labor force coneiens of the civilian labor force and the Armed Forces. 


‘ Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
as not in the labor 
, but who did not work during 
eas, bad weat , labor dispute or 
of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers. 


Source: U 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 


{In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 


Total employees 


Mining _.. 
Metal 
lron 
Copper 
Lead and zine 


Anthracite 
Bituminons-coal 


Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- 
duction 


Nonmetallic mining and quarrying. . 


Nonbuilding construction®.. 
Highway and strect 
Other nonbuilding construction*® 


Building construction®......... 
General contractors® 


Spectial-trade contractors*® 
Plumbing and heating* 
Painting and decorating* 
Flectrical work* ‘ 
Other special-trade contractors® 


Manufacturing 


Durable goods * 
Nondurable goods ’ 


Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred puvtuete.. . 
Meat products... . 
Dairy products 
Canning and preserving. 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products. 
Sugar 
( ag and related products. 
Beverage: scene 
Sdieeslieneses food products_ wee 


Tobacco manufactures. ................- 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff ‘ 
Tobacco stemming and redrying -.... 


Textile-mil! products ae ne 
Yarn and thread mills _. 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. . 
Other textile-mil! products 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- 

ucts 

Men’s and boys’ suits and coats 

Men’s and boys’ eenmmerete and work 
clothing 

Women's outerwear 

Women’s, children's undergarments 
Millinery wee 

c hildren’s outerwear 

Fur goods and miscellaneous appare om 

Other fabricated textile products 


Lumber and wood products (eacept fur- 

niture) 

Logging camps and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 





Sacpuct Conti 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture saanenennie 
Other furniture and fixtures 





Paper and allied products 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills____ 


Paperboard ‘containers and boxes 


Other paper and allied products a 


Printing, panning, and allied industries 
ewspaper: 
Periodic als. 
Books 
Commercial printing. 
Lithographing i 
Other printing and pub lish ing_ 


Chemicals and allied products. ____.____. 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines ahenednene 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Fertilizers 


Vegetable and animal oils and fats a 


Other chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal. ___. 
Petroleum refining 
Coke and byproducts_ asi 
Other petroleum and coal products 


Rubber products 
Tires and inner tubes __ 
Rubber footwear. __ 
Other rubber products. 


Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Other leather products 


Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay prodt >ts__..... 
Pottery and related Peoducts.....___ 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and — 


Iron and steel foundr 

Primary smelting and Te ning of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries . 

Other primary metal industries..______ 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment) 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies___............... 

Fabricated structural metal products 

Metai stamping, coating, and engraving 

Other fabricated metal products 


Machinery (except electrical) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 


Construction and mining sereastied = 


Metalworking machinery _- 

Special-industry machine Ty “(exce pt 
metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices 

Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





1950 Annual 
average 


June | May | Apr Mar Feb 1949 1948 


Industry group and industry 


Manufacturing— Continued 
Electrical machinery " 

Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appa- 
ratus 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 

Communication equipment 

Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- 
cellaneous products 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Ship building and repairing ¢ 
Boat building and repairing ** 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


Instruments and related products 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Toys and sporting goods 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing | | 
oe | 4 2 bl. 3 260. 0) . 5} 3251.3) 246. 9} 254.6, 243.8 


industries... . 
| 
Transportation and public utilities . 062, 3, 885 3,869, 3,930) 3,979 
Transportation 2, 2,§ . 2,839 {2,813 |2,685 /2,7: 2,682 (2,651 [2,676 (2,732 (2,756 |: 
Interstate railroads x 4 . " 4 2 356 31 : 316 
Class I railroads , 292 |1,2 , 273 : Wi a ‘ 2 148 
Local railways and bus lines. . 5 | 5 4s 4 f 5s 53 
Trucking and warehousing 
Other transportation and services 
Air transportation (common carrier)** 
Communication. . . .. i " ’ | 7 
Telephone... | 15. 1 7; 6 5 } 619. 614. 6 
Telegraph | 9} : 5. 46.7 
Other public utilities | i | 555 { 5s 548 | 
Gas and electric utilities . 522.3) 515.8 
Electric light and power utilities ** 233 , , : | 4) 235. 232. 5 
Local utilities : ¢ , . 6 25. 0) 


Trade 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores. . , 266 4 : ° , 
Automotive and accessories dealers 5 7 r 4 5 , 699 
Apparel and accessories stores ; | 5 4 5 519 
Other retail trade... ; , 5 3,040 3,0: : . 2, 920 





9, 246) 10,156) 9,438 
2,511 | 2,522 | 2, 533 


See footnotes at end of table, 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 


—Con. 


[In thousands} 





Industry group and industry 


Oct Sept 





inance - 2 coceeveel 4G ESR | 1, 82 
Banks and trust com panie: S E j 36 3 33 
Security dealers and exchanges a 60.9) 
Insurance carriers and agents ‘ 651 
Other finance agencies and rea] estate 671 


Service .. oma o 4, 723 
Hotels and lodging D laces 433 

Laundries ; | 353.1 

Cleaning and dyeing plants 149.4 
Motion pictures wan 243 


| 6.376, 6,037, 6,039 6,004 
.%3 


Government... ... 
1, 980 1, O48 1,916 


Federal 


State and local ra $ 043 4,057 (4,091 |4, 088 


Aug. 


| } 
on | Annual 
1950 | 1949 average 


: | 
—_ June ke May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec, | 1949 | 1948 


1, $31 1,827, 1,812) 1,803, 1,791 
2 | 427 421 420 419 | 
60.0| 59.2) 58.2 7 
646 640 639 
694 692 | 686 
4, 826 4,790 
451 
353.7) 3 34 q 
150.1 5 .3) 139.7 
236 ‘ 236 236 | 
900) 5,915, 5,769; 5,742) 5,777) 6, 5, s11| 5,613 


5 
,890 1,939 (1,802 1,800 11,804 (2,101 (1,902 /|1, 827 
010 (3,976 (3,967 (3,942 (3,973 |3,940 (3,911 |3, 786 
| | | | 


5,741 a. 
820 1, 1 
3,921 3, 4, 





1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of employment in nonagricultural 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- 
ments and, therefore, differ from employment information obtained by 
household interviews, such as the Monthly Report on the Labor Force 
(table A-1), in several important respects. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
data cover all full- and part-time employees in private nonagricultural estab- 
lishments who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending 
nearest the 15th of the month; in Federal establishments during the pay 
period ending just before the first of the month; and in State and local govern 
ment during the pay period ending on or just before the last of the month, 
while the Monthly Report on the Labor Force data relate to the calendar 
week which contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 
persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded 
from the BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment series have 
been adjusted to bench-mark levels indicated by social insurance agency 
data through 1947. Revised data in all except the first four columns will be 
identified by asterisks the first month they are published. 


2 Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); elecurical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

3 Includes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied 
products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied 
products; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
le athe r products. 

‘Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
*New series; employ = ata are available from January 1045. 
ew series: employment data are available from January 1947. 

All series may be obtained — request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Requests should specify which industry series are desired. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ! 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 





Nov. | Oct | Sept. 











90.7) 80.9 
‘ 33.0 

Copper. ......... 24. 6) 

Lead and zine 17.4 
Anthracite - 69.9 
Bituminous-coal . . 

Crude petroleum and natura] gas pro- 
duction 

Petroleum and natural gas production | 128.3 q 3} 122.9 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying... . 88.8 J 76.7 
12,151 11,449 
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Meat products a . 234.8 
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Canning and preserving 
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Sugar 
Confectionery and related products. 
Beverages 
Miscellaneous food products 
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Tobaceo manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobaceo and snuff 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 
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Textile-mill products 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other textile-mill products 
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Apparel and other finished textile pro- 

ducts 

Men's and boys’ suits and coats 

Men’s and boys’ furnishing and work 
clothing 

Women’s outerwear 

Women’s, children’s undergarments 

Millinery 

Children’s outerwear 

Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 

Other fabricated textile products 
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Lumber and wood products (except fur- 

niture 

Logging camps and contractors 

Saw mills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products. . 
































Furniture and fixtures. .. 
Household furniture 4 
Other furniture and fixtures... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 
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M fart ‘ Lr ei aA 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 
Paperboard containers and boxes 
Other paper and allied products 


Printing, puttnhing, and allied inteentes 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books 
Commercial printing _. 
Lithographing 
Other printing and publishing. 


Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines ; 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oil and fats 
Other chemicals and allied products 
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Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining... . 
Coke and byproducts 
Other petroleum and coal products. . 
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Rubber products_.- 
Tires and inner tubes. 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products. 
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Leather and leather eneane 
Leather. 


Footwear ‘(except rubber) 
Other leather products 
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Stone, clay, and glass products... . 
Glass and glass products. - 
Cement, hydraulic ‘ 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products... 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster Droducts 
Other stone, clay, and glass products_. 
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Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 

Iron and steel foundries. 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- 
ferrous metals... 

Nonferrous foundries __ 

Other primary metal industries 


32 


a8 
exe 5 8! 
-epo 2 of 


+ 
o 
HAs nH new 


R2z 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and emameetatenl 
tion equipment) . 773 742 
Tin cans and other tinware ; ae . " ’ 40.1 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware. ‘ 2 7 38. 3 ‘ 2. 130.7) 129. 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ — * ‘ 35. 3 37. 31. y 118.6) 117. 
Fabricated structural metal products 2. e B . 154.3) 148.5) 145 
Metal stamping, coating, ~~ ere! 7 59. } 148.1) 140 5) 134 
Other fabricated metal products. - .. . q 78. ‘ 169.2) 163. 6) 155. 6 


| 

Machinery (except electrical) ‘ i i . » , , 033 |1,022 (1,003 | 001 1. 
Engines and turbines nf 2 2. 56. . 55.5} 56.0) 53.4 51.1 ' 53 9 «63. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors. _-| 25. . 141.2) 141.5) 142.4) 1 , ' > 142. 4 
Construction and mining machinery .- | . 3 77. f 70.4, 68.4) 68.3) . ; ' 72.4 
Metalworking machinery - . . , 162.6) 158.3) 155.4 . ‘ . 146. 4) 157.9) 
Special-industry machiner (except | 
“metalworking machinery)... 37. 32. , 124.6) 122.7) 120.9 ; 117. 3| 131.1 
General industrial machinery -. | 8. : 36. .3} 130.1) 128.8) 125.9 3 2 121.2) 132.3 
Office and store machines and devices. ._| ‘ . 3 74.2, 73.5 2 . 71.1, 75.4 
Service-industry and household ma- | a 
chines a | 52. 5.3 q 147.9) 148.7) 143.3 4 q - 118.7 115.4 
M iocctianasus machinery parts... oa 7. : \ 126.5) 124.1) 120.4 y 111.5, 120.4 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Annual 
average 
Industry group and industry 


Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. f >. | 1949 | 1948 





| 
facturing—Continued | 
Electrical machinery | [ 7 7 Th } 6% 615 606 Q | 
Electrical generating, transmission, dis- | 
tribution, and industrial apparatus. | 53. 3 7| 27 . 5} h.6) 221.9) 221.8 | 0 
Electrical equipment for vehicles | } 59.5} 57.2) 5A. 55.11 83.7] 52.5] 50.9 
Communication equipment | - 271.9) 25 a 27.5| 227.1) 219.9 a ‘6 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- j | | | 
cellaneous products | 5. g ¢ 21.6 109.8} 110. 7 110.6 


Transportation equipment . 152 |1, 23 . 1,070 
Automobiles 3.6) 7GE 787 9) 756. 
Aircraft and parts | 234.3 q 188. 

Aircraft | 51.5 : M4. 126, 
Aircraft engines and parts | 5 37.3 38.9} 37. 
Aircraft propellers and parts 5. § : } 5. 
Other aircraft parts and equipment __| 25. § 2 } 19 
a and boat building and repairing._| 75 7 d 9. 67. 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boat building and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


, 078 
764. 


SOS me me Oo ay 


one 


Instruments and related products 
——— goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional! and scientific instruments 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries ¢ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 7 $ 7.3 5.5) 41 
‘Toys and sporting goods 72.7 5.4 72. 2] ! 62. ‘ 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions MM. 6 44) of | 43 7 ‘ . 48.0 
Other miscellaneous manufacturing | | | 
industries 256. 7 44 3} 232. | 210. : A > . 212.9 














! See footnote 1, table A-2. Production workers refer to all full- and part- operations 
time employees engaged in production and related processes, such as fabri- 2 See footnote 2, table A-2. 
cating, processing, assembling, inspecting, storing, packing, shipping, main- 4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 
tenance and repair, and other activities closely associated with production * New series; data are available from January 1947. 





TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly Payrolls in Manufacturing 
Industries! 


[1939 average = 100] 





Employ-| Weekly || 


Peri » Employ-| Weekly || . | Employ- 
Period ment | payroll Period ment | payroll rome | ment 





: Average 100. 
: Average | 107 
: Average 132. 
: Average 156, 

Average - . | 


| 144.5 
147.3 
| 148.3 
| 156.3 


So 
ea 


Average 155. 2 
Average 141.6 
December 140.4 
: January 139.8 
February | 139.9 
March . 141.0 
| 141.6 


= 
3 


Cnneaane 


158.9 
160.3 
159.0 
158.4 


: Average 
: Average 
1946: Average 


~_- 
a) 


November 
December 


2ouvwoceu 


Average 156.2 
| 








! See footnote 1 tables A-2 and A-3 
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TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment and Payrolls, by Branch and Agency Group 





Executive! 





Year and month Legislative Judicial 


Total 





Defense | Post Office All other 
agencies* | Department agencies 





Employment—Total (including areas outside continental United States) 





& 
3 


2,055, 397 916, 358 470, 075 668, 064 
2, 089, 151 899, 186 511, 083 678, 882 


2, 276, 635 799, 888 804, 038 672, 709 
791, 048 503, 106 670, 002 
782, 788 672, 460 


ge 
m 
6 


: Average _. 
: Average .. 
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3 
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S8Es=82 2 


3 
: 
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: January. 
February 
March... 
April. _. 

ay... 
June.... 
July 
August 
September 
October... _. 
November. 
December 


E 
8238 
s¥e888 
8 


776, 324 
773, 711 
775, 769 
780, 614 
778, 745 
806, 029 
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932, 322 
970, 024 
995, 880 $11, 857 
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eRe 
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Payrolls (in th ds)—T otal (including areas outside continental United States) 








-n 
= 
ND 

_ 

a 

= 


948: Total....._. semen otee $6, 176, 414 $2, 660, 770 $1, 399, 072 $2, 116, 572 $30, 891 
: - 6, 647, 671 2, 782, 266 1, 558, 741 34, 437 


605, 564 218, 404 186, 462 200, 3,160 
132, 177 


Sd 


=F 


548, 372 
516, 525 


E8885 
B8Bs 
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sSSS2SSE2883 & 
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92 $2 99 92 92 90 G0 G0 G0 G9 wo Ge 
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December 














Employment—Continental United States 
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: Average _. 


734, 484 469, 279 305 
: Average. . 178 


761, 362 509, 184 640, 
801, 008 633, 330 
501, 257 
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oe 


: January. 
February 


ve 
June..... 


629, 
631, 
636, 633 
777, 761 
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September... 
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November.. 
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Payrolls (in thousands)—Continen' 





$2, 272, 001 $1, 394, 037 
1, 552, 992 
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December 212, 460 
































1 See foonote 2, table A-7. ‘See footnote 3, table A-7. 
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TABLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Payrolls in Washington, 


D. C.,' by Branch and 


Agency Group 





Federal 





Year and month 





Executive! 








Defense 


Post Office 
agencies * — 











21, 39 
241, 812 


244, 467 | 


Average 
Average 


October 
November 
December 





235, a 
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B wx 
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Shuke 8 58 
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140, 310 








Total 
Total 





825828829 § BE 
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November. . 
December 
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SREB: 
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SS888E 2 48 
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48, 037 
48, 558 
46, 833 
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3, 
3, 
3. 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3, 
3. 
3. 
3, 


aN 


t 
a 








! Data for the executive branch of the Federal Government also include 
areas in Maryland and Virginia which are within the metropolitan area, 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census. 

3 Includes Government corporations (including Federal Reserve Banks 
and mixed-ownership banks of the Farm it Administration) and other 
activities performed by Government personne! in establishments such as 
navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction. Data, 
which are based mainly on reports to the Civil Service Commission, are 
adjusted to maintain continuity of coverage and definition. 


4 Covers civilian eccty of the Department of Defense (Secretary of 
Defense, Army, Air and Navy), Nationa! Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, the Panama Canal, Philippine Alien Property Administra- 
Sa, +n War Damage Commission, Selective Service System, 
National urity Resources Board, National Security Council, War 
Claims Comanteien. 
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Geographic division and 
State 





Continental United States... ......... 


Ba? TING... ccococccccccscecencesss 


Pennsylvania.....-.------------- 


Middle Atiantie............-...----- 


West North Central... 


Sa iapoticitnenicineenes 
East South “entral.. 


West Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 


Georgia... 


South Atlantic. .............- 
Delaware_. 


Kentucky . 


West South Central. ..._- 
Arkansas....... 





nt Security 


loyme 


se of rounding. 


Figures may not add to exact column totals because 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Emy 


April 


ynths, the averages are based on weekly 
month and are not strictly comparable 
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For a technical description of this series, see the 


1950 Monthly Labor Review (p. 382). 


sted for split wee 


1 Prior to August 1950, monthly data represent averages of weeks ended in 
with earlier data. 
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B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ! 
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1 Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not comparable with the 
changes shown by the Bureau’s employment and payroll reports, for the 
following reasons: 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 

(2) The turnover sample is not so extensive as that of the employment 
and payroll survey and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain 
industries are not covered. he major industries excluded are: printing, 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’ and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. 


(3) Plants are not included in the turn-over survey in months when work 
stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is shown in the 
employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate to production 
workers only. 

? Preliminary figures. 

3 Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 

Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and special studies, ete., is 
given in a “Technical Note on Labor Turn-Over,” October 1949, which is 
available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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and prefabri-_ 
cated structural wood products_.._. 


Furniture and fixtures.................... 


, and refining of 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
Ss: 
Primary smelting and refining of 
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r, lead, and zine........... 


- and contractors. 
planing mills....... 
rawing, and alloying of non- 


plywood, 


A 





Seer 


M 
Tobacco manufactures_................... 
cam 
an 


cop 


Rolling, 


Iron and steel forgings. — ......... 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 


Industry group and industry 

Gyuthetic Shere. ...........0...<- 
Drugs and medicines_-............... 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


nonferrous me 


ferrous metals: 
Other primary metal industries: 


Pottery and related products._....... 


Footwear (except rubber)_..--....-._- 
Glass and glass products._............ 
Primary metal industries_................ 


Paints, pigments, and fillers.......... 
Products of petroleum and coal_.......... 
Btone, clay, and glass products............ 


Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings. 
Apparel and other finished tertile prod- 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills 


Paperboard containers and bores._ 
Chemicals and allied products__...... 


Industrial inorganic chemicals_... 
Industrial organic chemicals_._._-. 


Yarn and thread mills__.-..----.--_-- 

Broad-woven fabric mills___._. 

Dyeing and finishing tertiles 

Other furniture and fixtures...... 
Paper and allied products._....._... 

Tires and inner tubes. 


Rubber footwear.. 


Primary smeltin 


Other rubber p 
Leather and leather products__........... 


Petroleum refining... 
Rubber products._..... 
Leather._...... 


Meat products_....... 
Millwork, 
Household furniture. 


Beve: 
niture)...... 
Beem 

Sawml 














Food and kindred products_ 


Ordnance and accessories _................ 
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Taste B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Indus- 
tries '—Continued 








ise., incl. 
Industry group and industry ey 





Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | " Nov. ; Nov. t. Nov. Oct. Nov Oct. 
1950 1950 5 vs ie we i vs 1950 1950 1950 1950 





Manufacturing—C ontinued 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment).. 7 

Cutlery, hand tools, a 
Cutlery and edge tools 
Hand tools 
Hardware... sueiimieinn 
Heating ap tus (except electric) 
and plumbers’ supplies 
Sanitary ware and plumbers’ 


Ot! burners. nonelectric heating 
and cooking ap tus, not else- 
where classifi 

won structural metal one 


© 





mn... quest electrical) _. 
Engines and turbines........ . 
Agricultural machinery and tractors... 
Const. uction and mining machinery -. 
Metalworking machinery... 
Machine tools_. 
Metalworking machinery (except 
machine tools) 
Machine-tool accessories _ - 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices 
ba aes and household ma- 
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Electrical machinery 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appe- 


ratus 
Communication equipment... 
Radios, phonographs, te! ision 
sets, and equipment 
Telephone and telegraph equip- 


ment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, 
miscellaneous products 
Transportation equipanent, 
Antomobiies.......... 
ay > ~ and parts_ 
ireraft.. 
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mas 
wwwwoe ro 
meow ww 
enue eoun es 


Se 
swSsa26 


Abrereft engines and parts. . 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
One am parts and equip 
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to 


me! 
Ship and ay building and repatring_. 
Rallroad equipment -. 
Locomotives and parts.... 
Railroad and streetcars... .. . 
Other transportation equipment..... 


Instruments and related products. 
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Watches and clocks . 
Professional and scientific instru- 
ll kkansiencanminreeundaten 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries — | 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware._| 


Nonmanufecturing 
aes mining 
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ona eee ram 
Anthracite mining 
Bitumtnous-coal mining 


Communication 
Telephone .. 2 1 | 2 
,. cree 2.3 23 ) 1.1 ) ( 8 (4) 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table B-1. Data for the current month are subject to 1 Bee footnote 2, table A-2. * Not available 
revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be indi- + See footnote 3, table A-2. Printing publishing, * Less than 0.05. 
Cated by footnotes and allied industries are excluded. 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ' 





Mining 








Year and month Total: Metal Copper | Lead and zine | Bituminous 
l | ] | | P | 
| Avg | Avg. | Avg. | ao Avg. | Avg. | og, | Ave. | Ave. . Avg. | Avg. | | Avg. ’ Avg. 
wkly ; | hry. | wily. | ciy | hrly. | wkly. | wu | rly. | wkly. | AS®: | hriy. jks. wule, | his. | wkly. | A¥8- | hriy. 
earn- | es | } ;| earn- | earn- | » i earn- | earn- et earn- | earn- earn- | earn- - | earn- 
ings | | ings ings | ings | ings | ings | ings ings | ings ings 








| hours | 


$1. 486 |$66. 57 
1. 565 | 56. 78 


. 523 


$1. 898 
1, 041 


-412 


1948: Average......- | q sl. 434 $58. 32 
1. 484 | 


1949: Average.......| 61.55 | 40. 505 | 59.06 | 
477 | 38. 
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1949: November. . - 
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. 541 | 
. 620 | 
518 | 
. 535 | 
. 539 
. 65 
. 575 | 
| 652 
| 685 5. 

4 | 718 | 61. 50 | 


517 | 
499 | 
504 
512 | £ 
517 | 
524 | 
537 | 
539 | 
573 | 
504 | 
623 | 65. 55 


1950: January 
February 
March. 
April 
May... 
June... 
July 
August.._. 
September. 
October 
November 
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Mining—Continued } Contract construction 





Crude petroleum and | | z , 
natural gas production | Nonbuilding construction 
Nonmetallic mining | Total: Contract con- | 
and quarrying struction 
Petroleum and | Total: Nonbuilding 
natural gas production construction 





Other nonbuilding 


| Highway and street construction 








1948: Average i6. 68 40.0 $1.667 $55.31 4.5 $1. 243 f 4 . |$66.61 | . 6 |$1. 639 |$62. 41 
149: Average 71.48 40.2 | 1.77 5.38 | 43.3 | 1.302 .81 | 37. | 70.44 | 5 72 65.65 
| 

69. 90 
68.15 


a 
—— 
~~ 


85.77 | 42.7 | 1.306 
55.08 | 42.4 | 1. 


1949: November....) 71.20 | 40. 
December 71.52 | 40. 
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| 53.36 
54. 36 
55. 37 

| 58.03 | 
59. 45 
60. 39 | 

| 60. 92 

2 | 61.74 
62. 51 | 
64. 26 | 
63.59 | 45. 4 63 


1950: January 76.24) 41. 
February 71. 40. 
March 70.88 | 39. 
April 41) 41 
May. 7 | 
June .. 

July 

August 
September - . 
October 
November 
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Contract construction—Continued 





Building construction 





Special-trade contractors 





Total: Building con- | General contractors 


struction as 2 | } 
Total: Special-trade |), | Painting and ‘ 
contractors Plumbing and heating) decorating | Electrical work 


Se aa cinsiteliantenie cabal eeineguants 


1948: Average Re 37.3 848 $64. 64 36.6 $1. 766 3.87 | 38.0 |$1 946 $76.83 | 39.2 $1. 960 = 36.3 $1. $83.01 | 39. 
1849: Average . 36. . % 67.16 36.2, 1.855 5. 70 ses! . 034 | 78.60 | 38.6 | 2.087) 70. 35.7 | 1.982 | 86.57) 3 
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1949: November 
December 


$1 36. 
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78.12 | 37.5 | 2.085 | 68. : 906 | 85. 38. 
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| 78.32) 38. 
| 75.65 36. 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Contract construction—Continued 





Building construction—Continued 





Special-trade contractors—Continued 





Other special-trade | Plastering and lath- c atr Roofing and sheet- | Excavation and foun- 
contractors . wepenry metal work } dation work 


Year and month 





| | Ave. Avg B. | | ave. | Avg. AVE. | avg. | Ave. rg. | _ | Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
way wkl | hrly. - | wkiy. 1 b } q y. 4 ly. kly. wily 
hours | ©aF- - earn- | earn- : earn ; 
! 


‘ne ings 


; 36.9 |$1. 888 ‘860 61 | 35.4 ($1. 960 |$78. 52 
: Average.. K 36.1 a. 69 | @ 72 33.8 | 2.033 | 80.39 


38.9 | $1. 709 
37.8 1.844 


c~ 


November....| 70.77 | 35.7 | 1.984 71.¢ 68 | 35.0} | 74.76 
December 8 | 34.6/ 2.001 92] 29.8 | 77. 50 
| 
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35 
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January 33 2.032 | 61. 68 } { 
February M. 1: 31.8 | 2.020 | 54.20 26.1 | | 75.44 
March 57. 76 3 2.047 | 58.00 . 2. 06 09 
April 35. 2.041 | 67.39) 32.% 4 3. 66 
May 36 7 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 
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Food and kindred products 





| 
. . Total: Ordnance and | 
Total: Manufacturing Durable goods? | Nondurable goods? | > - | 
accessorses | Total: Food and kin- 


| | | dred products Meat products 





| | re 
1 |$1.350 $57.11 40.5 '$1. 410 |$50. 61 . 6 1$1. 278 $57. $1. 375 |$51. 87 42.0 |$1. 235 |$58. 37 | 43.3 | $1.348 
2) 1.401 | 58.03 39.5 | 1.469 | 51.41 3 325 | 58.7 1.469 | 53.58 41.5 | 1.291 57.44 | 41.5 | 1 
| | 
488 | 54.16 | 41.6 | 1.302 | 60.23 | 42.9 1 
495 | 54.57 | 41.4] 1.318 | 60.98 | 43.4 
| | 
510 | 54.94 41 ,327 | 60.19 | 42 
507 | 54.05) 40 3 55.99 | 40 
| 4.42) 40 337 | 56.14] 40. 
| 54.14 40 3 55. 64 d 
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= 
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Average $54 14 | « 
: Average 54. 92 


oo 


1 
December 56.04 | 39.8 | 1.408 | 59.19 1.476 | 52.69 t 334 | 60. 
| 


| 
} | 

November 54. 43 39.1 | 1.392 | 56.82 39.0 457 | 52.07 : 325 59. 
| 
| 


18 | 59.40 52. 91 q 343 | | 60. 
59. 47 3 | 53.06 ’ 350 | 60. 

, 5 . q 353 | 61.3 

355 | 61.43 


January i. 29 39. 
February Mi. 37 39 
March 56. 53 39. 
April | 56.93 39. 
May 57. 54 39. 
June e 58. 85 40 
July “ 59.21 |} 40. 
August 60. 32 41. 
September | 41 5S. 30 0 
October 61.99 41 77 | SH. 62 40.: 
November. 62. 38 41 5 5 5 57.19} 40.3 9) 96 43 
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Meeheee~t Continued 


Food and kindred products—Continued 





. Condensed and evap- | Canning and preserv- 
Mer “king Sausages “2 rs% “ts “e and ices* 
feat packing Sausages and casings Dairy products orated milk* } Ice cream and ices 





Average 59.15 43.4 ($1. 363 '$55, 51 5 |$1. 306 |$52. 26 45.4 $1.151 $54.17 46.3 '$1 170 $52.33 | 44.8 $1,168 $42 63 38.5 
Average 58. 02 41.5 | 1.308 | 57.44 41.9 371 | 4.61) 44.8 219 | 56.13 45. 3 1.239 | 55.00 | 44.9 1.225 | 43.77 38.5 
229 | 54.93 3 | 1.240 | 55.05 3. 265 | 41.29 37.1 
231 | 55.16 2) 1.248 | 55 : i 23 43.26 | 36. 


| 
November NM. OC 8 | 1.426 | 58.90 0 37 53. 95 43 
December 5 | 1.425 | 58.14) 5 | 13% 54. 29 


251 | 56. 06 252 | 55.93 | 43.¢ 274 | 45.15 | 38 
253 | 55.37 | 247 | 56. as | 44 M | 37 
250 | 55. ! | 1.246 | ‘ 27 | 44.79 | 36 
275 | 44.32] 36 

263 | 45.01 | 37 

270 | 45.94 | 38. 

289 | 47.73 41 

301 | 47.91 | 40. 

322) 47.18) 41 

48.58) 40 

7.05 | 38. 


wn 


: January : |} 1.419 | 57.24 
February 5 ‘ 1.402 | 56.91 
March wwe 1.409 | 57.31 
April K | 57.04 
May | 55 | 2 60. 67 
June 7 | 61.39 43.6 
July 0. 01 1. 439 | 62.60 43.9 
August 58. 48 5 | 1.444 | 60.69 2.8 
September 3. 77 i 1. 533 | 62.45 42.8 1.459 
October 62. 08 1.529 | 60.86 41.4) 1.470 


a 
November Oo 48 1.539 | 63.62 2.7 1.490 | 57. 27 g 57 | 5 283 0. ¢ 3. 355 | 47 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing— Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Year and month | Grain-mill products eee. Prepared feeds Bakery products 





Ave. | Avg. Avg. 
Ae hrly. | wkly. Avg. brly. 
hours | ®@fN- | earn- Sours — 

ings | ings ings 


Avg. Av Ave. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. 
wkly.| Oy8 | hrly. | wkly.| yyye. | brly. | wkly 
| Cet | hours | SB | Camm carn | cern 

igs ings ings ings ings 


| 


/$1.126 |$49.35 | 42.4 |$1.164 
1.190 | 51.67) 41.7} 1.239 


1948: A verage . 53 | q 231 ($57. 23 | .3 |$1. $51.01 
1949: Average........ % 3. . 300 | 58. 91 7 a 54. 98 
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. 195 | 52.12 . 259 
197 | 52.16 . . 263 


. 267 
. 273 
. 271 
271 
27 
. 270 
292 
. 300 

307 

306 | 56. 
41.4] 1.320 | 60.95 
! 


1949: November. . .. 3 57.77 3. q 54.49 
December.....| § | 4 4 59.! » 54.10 


ne 
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1950: January § 6 | : fi . 355 | 53. 22 
February 1 ‘ § 3. . 343 | 51.37 
March... 56. 83 .6 | 1.33 { 3. 3 4 54. 86 
April... h y . ’ 56. 2. .& 56. 06 
May 56.35 | ; - 36 % 55. 72 
June ; s 3 58. ! 3. f , 57.63 
July c . 4 . 36 . . ' 60. 96 
August 3. 6 f le h7. 32 h. 5 57. 62 
September. _. q M4. 66 5! | 59. 14 
October X Boh y 3. | 59.84 
November 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 





Confectionery and 


related products Confectionery | Beverages Bottled soft drinks Malt liquors 


Beet sugar* 


Bees eS Tae 





1948: Average....... $53. 48 

1949: Average 56. 09 | 

1949: November 42 
December . 16 


$44 40.0 |$1. 100 |$41.46 | 39.6 [$1,047 |$61.43 | 41.9 |$1. \ 1 $1,049 | $66. 40 
"45. 40.0 | 1.128 | 42.63 8] 1.071 | 64.21] 41. 566 | 48. 3.8 | 1.105 | 69.46 
| 
45. s | 1.124 | 43.44 11.062 | 63 


+” 
ae 
a 
-sS 


1 
2. 
1. 104 | 67.52 
1.007 | 68.14 


So woe 
a= 
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4l. 45. 35 | 6 | 1.117 | 42.98 . 056 | 63. 


1950: January... f 97 | 
February i 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


074 | 63 
O48 


1.098 | 68. 52 
1, 108 


45.! 
45. 
45. 
43. 
45.: 
6. 
45. 
47 
49 
K 49. 2 
330 | 48 
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1 
1. 
1. 
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| 67.26 | 651 | 50.46 | 43.2) 1. 168 | 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products— Continued Tobacco manufactures 





Distilled, rectified, | Miscellaneous food Total: Tobacco | iat . ls 
| and blended liquors products manufactures | Cigarettes | Cigars | Tobacco and snuff 





verage $55.92 | 40.5 |$1.356 |$49.74 | 42.3 i$. 176 |$36.50 | 38.1 $0. 958 $44. 51 | $1. 153 |$32. 71 37.6 $0. 870 |$37. 21 37.7 | $0. 987 
verage.......| 57.00] 39.2] 1.4! 52.17} 41.9 | 1.245 | 37.25 | 37.1 | 1.004 | 46.33 1. 229 | 32.41 36.7 | - 884) 39.10) 37.2 1.051 

| | | | | | } 
Novem ber 62. 28 1.3) 18 | 53.13 42.1 | 1.262 | 38.46) 38. -O12 | 47.81 34.16 | | 899 | 39.76 
December ‘ 1 | 53.00 1,262 | 38.76 | 38. -020 | 48.53 32.60 | 36. . 41.46 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLe C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing— Continued 





Tobaceo manufac- ; ; 
tures—Con F | Textile-mill products 


Cotton, silk, syn- 


‘es r . lan » | be: 
Year and month Tobaceo stemming Total: Textile-mill Yarn and thread | Y ll thetic fiber 
and redrying products mills on mes 


United States 





Avg. 

Avg. | rly. 

wkly. 

hours | ®@™- 
“| ings 


Avg Avg. Avg. 
wkly.| = y : wkly. 
earn- | earn. | es . earn- 
ings “| ings ings ings 


| | my | 
1948: Average 40.0 |$0. 856 |$45.59 | 36 163 |$41. 49 $44.36 | 39 $1. 126 
1649: Average 4.2 38.3 | .803 | 2 189 | 40.51) ; 3 1. . 2.89) 3 1,158 


1949: November 3% 36.1) .893 | 39. 195 | 43.46) : x . . § 46. 56 
Decem ber 36 | , | 3 197 | 44. 08 B | 4 b 47.19 


47.04 
47.07 
46. 88 
204 44. 06 
204 44.55 


202 1 
1 
1 
1 
i; 4 11: \ 
208 y a 11: 2. 7% 3 K 39. ¢ 45.24 
1 13% 3 - 
1 
1 
1 
1 


209 
209 


1950: January 
February. 
Mareh 


212 45. 90 
218 7. 86 
228 
205 


308 | 


August 
September 
October 
November 





52. 41 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 





Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber—Continued Full-fashioned hosiery 
—— —— . Woolen and worsted Knitting mills 
North** South** United States North** 








Average 5: 40.1 |$1. 308 ‘ $52.85 | 38.8 , 
Average §. 36 38.0 is! 220 |$41. 92 | 37 3 f ¥ 38.9) 1.316 5 y 52. 09 37.5 q $53. O8 36.9 $1. 463 
54 : 3 | 56 38.1 | 1.482 


326 g 
53 7 5 | 54.8 3 1.474 


331 


zx 
er) 


él 39. §2.! 39 
35 40. 3 f 53. 37 40. 


November 
December 


-D> 


333 
326 
311 


4 
6 
04} 30.9) 1.1 2] 39 8 
2 

0 § 

313 | 40.60} 35.0] 1.160 | 49 
35.0 
2 
0 
2 
¥ 
3 
. 


20 NY §2.§ 39. 
Ow; 3 ; § 3s 
70; 3.2) { 38 
#0) : 39 | 39 
31 q 53. 36 40 
OS 39.2 S| 8.8 40. 
. OF ial { MM. 40. 
40 
38 
November 57 | 39 


51.! 36 |! : 1 
sie] 3 . ge 


tad 


January 
February - 
March 





0S 











315 | 40.6 
S24) 41 

331 | 42 

332 | 45.6 
340 | 45.4 
439 | 47.87 
451 | 48.03 | 
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M anufacturing— Continued 


Textile-mill products—Continued 





Full-fashioned ho- | 


siery—Continued eamless hosiery 


Knit outerwear 


| 
| 


South** United States North** | South** 


j | 7 7 
1948: Average 30. 27 35.2 $0. 860 | } $39.75 | 38.0 |$1.046 
1949: Average $80. 31 38 $1.317 | 31.45 35.5 S86 | $55. 06 37.7 $0. 930 7 3: $0. § | 5 38.1 
| 


39.5 
38.4 


931 
gS 


1949: November 16 : : 37.! 808 | 36.03 
December 51. 67 38.5 : 37.3 806 | 36.21 


ow 
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1950. January 5 7 { 2. 9 36.5 35. 78 
February 5 7.4 i7 3 . 05 36. 88 
farch 5. 02 7 37 3 4 34.5 O65 | 36.47 

April ‘ a5 375 7 b \ 35.90 

May } ; iS : 4 36. 47 
June | » 3 1.13 3 i. 83 2 

July 3. 18 3 37 33. 36 3 35. 88 975 
August § } 9.7 3 7 ‘ , 2 0.5 gos 

| 1.016 


Com tons 


Le ae) 


September 5 : : ; 87. 5 39 62 
Octs her 5 5 
November 
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TABLE C-]: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





| Ap el and other 
finished textile 


Textile-mill products—Continued | 
products 





" | , 
Year and month | pveing and finish- | Carpets, rugs, other | Wool carpets, rugs, | Other textile-mill |Pur- felt phate. and hat Lo AD el one 


ing textiles oor coverings and carpet yarn products | tile products 





Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg . Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg | Avg. 
- | ely: wkly. Ave. hriy. | way. ’ | hriy. | wkly. Avg. hriy. | wkly. ’ | hrly. | wkly. Avg. brly 
earn- | earn- b ‘ins | earn Y-| earn- earn- | Pours | earns | earn- ¥; | earn- | earn- |}, | earn 
ings ings ours | ings J ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 


| 
$1. 244 3 42.0 |$1. 384 | $58.09 .7 |$1. 303 |$47.96 | 3 $1. 208 ($49.17 5 ($1,347 ($42.79 | 36. 
1.278 | 56. 39.5 | 1.438 | 66.23 | 38. 1,453 | 47. . - 331 | 49.21 . 1.394 | 41.89) 35. 


$1. 182 
1,170 


1.131 
1, 165 


1, 186 
1,212 


: Average 
: Average 


: November... 
Decem ber... 


a 
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1.493 | 48. . . 229 | 45.86 . 1.304 | 40.38 35. 
474 49. . . , . 1.416 | 41.83 35. 
487 | 49. . 245 
492 | 50. h | 1,254 
493, } 49.7! 39. . 250 
497 | 49. 9 . 251 
497 | 49.9 . 255 
501 | 51. f 270 

408 | 51. .f . 282 | 52. 
510 | 53. > 284 | 54. 

\ . 305 

343 | 

358 


281 40.7 439 | 58.67 
‘ 41.4 | 1.449 | 60.58 


. . 460 | 61.41 
41.5 | 1.465 | 61.62 
. 466 | 61.81 
464 | 00.48 
.471 | 61.68 
.474 | 61.99 
.478 | 60.07 
. 484 | 61. 46 
September - . 513 | 62.19 
October. _.. g « . . 557 | 66.35 
November... ..} 58.32 392 | 66.! 2.3 . 574 | 66.80 
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-425 | 42. 3A. 
418 | 44. 4 36. 
363 | 43.! 36. 
K | 35. 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 





Men's and boys’ ; 
furnishings and | Sbirts, collars, and | generate trousers Work shirts Women's outerwear 


Men’s and boys’ 
work clothing nightwear 


suits and coats 





742 $51.49 | 35.1 | $1. 467 

773 | 49.69 | 34.7) 1.432 
| 

| 45.80 | 23.6 | 1.363 

| 49.13 | 1. 424 


50. 86 
| 52.63 
. 67 
| 46.06 
. 57 
. 87 | 
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01 | 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Apparel and other finished textile products— Continued 





Women’s and chil- | Underwear and | 
dren’s undergar- | nightwear, except 
ments corsets 


Women’s suits, 


Women’s dresses Household apparel coats, and skirts 
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: Average 


. 400 |$31. 59 \ . 60 | . q $35. 32 i. . 06 . 36.3 90.940 |$50. 22 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





930 C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Lumber and wood 


Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued | products (except 
furniture) 





Year and month Fur ; F Total: Lumber and 
p goods and mis- Other fabricated Curtains and | : eco “ 
Children’s outerwear | cellaneous apparel textile products draperies*** Textile bags “See 





Av | Avg. | Avg. | 

y.| ANE. hriy. | wkly A ly | dite. 

| earn- hours earn- | earn- earn- 
ings "| ings s “| ings 


Average $36. 72 36.5 |$1.006 |$42. 21 36.7 $ 


7 150 
Average | 37.06 36.3 | 1.021 | 42.05 | 36.0 5 


1 
} 1. 
| 
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Manufacturing—Continued 








| 
| 
Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued 
| 
| 


| Sawmills and planing mills, general Millwork, plywood, 
Logging camps and Sawmills and plan- anil and prefabricated 
contractors ing mills L_ structural wood 





United States South** West** products 


* 
| 





— . ——— — 
Average ' B 7 557 [$51.83 | 41.5 [$1,249 $51. 87 41.4 |$1. 253 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued | Furniture and fixtures 





F ; _ Wooden boxes, other’ Miscellaneous wood Total: Furniture ' 
Millwork Wooden containers than clear | products | and fixtures Household furniture 





$1. 206 ($41.57 | 41.4 \$1.004 $42.39 | 42.1 [81.007 [$44.06 | 42.0 [$1,049 [$48.99 | 41.1 ($1,192 [$46.76 | 40.8 | $1.146 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 


: November 


December... .- 


: January 


Septem ber 
October 
November 


Average... . 


: November 


December... .. 


January 


November 


: Average 

: Average....... 

: November. ..- 
December... 


: January 
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October 
November 


Manufacturing—Continued 





Furniture and fixtures—Continued 


Paper and allied products 





Wood household 
furniture, except 
upholstered 


Wood household fur- 
niture, upholstered 


Mattresses and 
bedsprings 


Other furniture 
and fixtures 


Total: Paper and 
allied products 


Pulp, paper, and 
paperboard mills 
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Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Paper and allied products—C ontinued 


Printing, publishing, and aliied industries 





Paperboard con- | 
tainers and boxes 


Other paper and 
allied products 


Total: Printing, 
publishing, and 
allied industries 
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Books 
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Manufacturing—C 


ontinued 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products 





| | 


| Commercial printing | 


Lithographing 


Other printing and 


publishing 


Total: Chemicals | 
and allied products | 


Industria) inorganic 
chemicals 


Industrial organic 
chemicals 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





239 : EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Chemicals and allied products—Continued 





| 
Synthetic rubber | Synthetic fibers Drugs and medicines 


> Plastics, except syn- 
Year and month thetic rubber 
| 


eer pigments, Fertilizers 





wane. 
earn- 


| } | | | 
. Avg. | Avg. | . Av Avg. Avg. | AV 
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Manufacturing—Continued 








Chemicals and allied products—C ontinued Products of petroleum and coal 





Vegetable and ani- | Otherchemicalsand| «.. . Total: Products of | p,, , a ‘ ” 
mal oilsand fats | allied products | °8P and glycerin | petroleum and coal | Petroleum refining | Coke and byproducts 





Average $50.39 | 47.4 [$1063 |g57.90 | 41.3 |$1. 402 |$65.90 | 42.0 $1. 569 $o9.23 | 40.7 |$1. 701 |$72. 06 40. 
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Products of petro- | » Leather and leather 
leum and coal—Con Rubber products products 





Other petroleum and Total: Rubber Tiresandinner | - Other rubber Total: Leather and 
coal products products tu | Rubber footwear products leather products 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees 1—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Leather and leather products—Continued Stone, clay, and glass products 





Footwear E eames Other leather Total: Stone, clay, Glass and glass Glass containers 
rubber) duct product 


Year and month Leather products and giass pi 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 





Pressed and blown Structural clay Brick and hollow e Pottery and related 
glass tile Gower pipe 


Cement, hydraulic products products 





| 
7 \$54. 76 -9 |$1. 307 
57.49 -6 | 1.382 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary metal industries 





| Blast furnances, stee] 
| Concrete, gypsum, | Other stone, clay, Total: Primary - ni Iron and steel 
and plaster products Concrete products | and glass products metal industries works, ~ eee foundries 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





Primary metal industries—Continued 





Primary smeiting 

and refining of | Primary refining of 
copper, lead, and aluminum 

zine 


Malleable-iron 


foundries 


Primary smelting 
| Steel foundries and refining of 


] 
| 

Year and month Gray-iron foundries yj : 
| nonferrous metals 
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| 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





ar ee - | Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation equipment) 
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See footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





| hinery (except 
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Manufacturing—C ontinued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
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TaBLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Machinery (except electrical)—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 








Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 





Service-industry and Refrigerators and air- Miscellaneous ma- Machine shops (job 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Electrical machinery 





Electrical generating, 
Total: Electrical | transmission, dis- 
machinery | tribution, and indus- 
| trial apparatus 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





| Electrical machinery—Continued | Transportation equipment 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 
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parts and parts and equipment ing and repairing 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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C: EARNINGS AND HOURS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Year and month 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 








Transportation 
equipment —Con. 


Instruments and related products 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Instruments and 
related products— 
Continued 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 


industries 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 


Transportation and public utilities 





Other miscellaneous 
manufacturing 
industries 


Costume jewelry, 


‘oys and sporting 
| buttons, notions 
} 


Class I railroads ¢ | 


bus lines 


Local railways and 





34 \$50.30 | 40.7 |$1.238 |seo. 34 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 





Communication Other public utilities 





| Line construction, in- | = ‘ 
| Gas > 
stallation, and main- | Telegraph * das and electric 
} utilities 
tenance employees § | 


Switchboard 


‘ear : n le »6 
Year and month Telephone loperating employees 


| | 
Avg. | Avg. Avge. | Avg. 
4 aes | wkly 


earn- ho earn- | earn- 


Avg | Avg. | / a J 
wkly. 4 | briy. | wkly.| AY8- | briy. | wkly. 
earn- -. | earn- 


|; ¢ 
ings hours s | ings ings | ings | ings ings 
| mie oe | | 


y 

: Average ae ’ . } ee Te _....|$60.26 | 44.7 |$1.348 |$60. 74 
Se ---| 51.78] 3 4 a - ---- - -----| 62.85 | 44.7 | 1.406 | 63.99 
: November. 1.711 | 62.05] 43.7 | 1.420 | 65 
December __- 1.696 | 62. 2 3. 424 | 66. 


wns 


.713 | 62. 425 | 
714 | 62. 1) 13 | a 
| ‘ 7 | 64 


; January....... 

February_____. 

March. . 

April__.. 

ee inneninie ‘ ¢ 

Pi iceesnce 5 on’ 3s . 386 
al ; ..-| 54.9 3¢ 395 
a ; cnsal OS 39. 3 . 392 
September 39. 6 409 
October . § 27 
November m 54.1 R 425 | 


1 

1 

1 

1 43s | 65 
1 440 | 65 
1. | 64. 2 ’ "430 | 65 
1 425 | 66 
1 422 | 65.6 
1 446 | 67 
1 
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Transportation and 
public utilities— 
Continued 





Other public Retail trade 
utilities—Continued 





Wholesale trade | ; 
Retail trade (except _ Department stores 
Electric light and eating and drinking a ~~ o—- and general mail- 
power utilities* Places) : order houses 
i ] ry 1 
Average. , oossce 42.0 31 469 | $55. ! $1. 359 |$43. 85 40.: , $33.31 $0. 910 $37.36 | 37.7 
: Average — 5 41 1. 564 1.414 | 45.93 40. pe | 34. 87 . . 950 | 39.31 37.8 
40 


591 7.8 , 1.425 | 45.63 i 34.30 | 36. - 945 | 38.75 
512 1. 423 . -126 | 36.12 | 38. . 42.12 
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: November... . . - 5s 41. 
December... 
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Trade— Continued 





Retail trade—Continued Other retail trade 





Food and liquor Automotive and Apparel and Furniture and Lumber and hard- 
stores accessories dealers accessories stores appliance stores ware-supply stores 





198 | $49. 37 
228 | 51.84 


243 | 51.79 
277 | 52.16 


. 257 | 51. 58 
° 51.72 
51.89 


$1. 085 |$51.15 
1.108 | 53.30 


103 | 54.32 
120 | 56.70 


119 | 54.81 
- O86 
. 086 
. 109 
- 106 
.112 
. 105 
. 100 

132 

140 

136 


$56.07 | 45.4 |$1. 235 
58.92 | 45.6 


256 . 45.6 
. 254 2 45.8 


: Average. . $47.15 
: Average......... ‘ 49.93 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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C: EARNINGS 


AND HOURS 


MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Finance '¢ 


Service 





Banks 
and 
trust | 
com- 

panies 


Security 
dealers 
and 
| ex | 
changes | 


Insur- | 
ance 


Year and month carriers 


Hotels, year-round " 


| Motion- 
picture 

Cleaning and dyeing is 
plants and 


Laundries 


distri- 
| bution 








ve. Avg. 
whiy. wkly. | wkly. 
earnings earnings earnings 
a ee a 
| $66.83 | $54.93 | $31.41 | 
| 68.32 56.47 32. 84 


33.13 | 


Ave. | 
wkly. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Average 
: Average 


89 | 
52 


: November | 55 
December | 
| 
| 78 
68 | 
19 
16 
02 
6 


: January 
February 
March . 


Sy 
june 
July 9.09 
August pewuinenine 7 3. 81 
September i 79.2 58. 20 
October SN 
November 59.70 





S82B4se eas ze 


Avg. 
| wkly. 
earnings) hours | earn ne earnings, hours 


o2eee-oeeeo a2o now 


Avg. Avg. 
hrly. wkly. 
earnings 7 


Ave. 
wkly. 


Avg. 


Avg. 
brly. 


wkly. ee. 


hours 





Avg. | 


41.9 
41 


$0. 709 
743 


$4.3 


$0. 961 
34.98  GRS 
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LS od 
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| 
1 
| 
| 
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23 


023 
028 
031 
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' These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments 
covering both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or 
received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For 
the mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants 
industries, data relate to production and related workers only. For the 
remaining industries, unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory 
employees and working supervisors. Al! series are available upon request 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify which 
industry series are desired. Data for the three current months are subject 
to revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be identi- 
fied by asterisks the first month they are published. 

? Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries 

4 Includes: food and kindred products: tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
— products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; leather and leather 
products 

‘ Data relate to hourly rated employees reported by individual railroads 
(exclusive of switching and terminal companies) to the Interstate Commerce 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, 


Commission. Annual averages include any retroactive payments made, 
which are excluded from monthly averages 
, * Data include privately and municipally operated local railways and bus 
ines 

* Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings of 
employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with June 
1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory employ- 
ees. Data for June comparable with the earlier series are $51.47, 38.5 hours, 
and $1.337. 

’ Data include employees such as switchboard operators, service assistants, 
operating-room instructors, and pay-station attendants. 

* Data include employees such as central office craftsmen; installation and 
exchange repair craftsmen; line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. 

* Data relate mainly to land-line employees, excluding employees com- 
pensated on a commission basis, general and divisional headquarters per- 
sonnel, trainees in school, and messengers 

© Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 
able. 

"! Money pegenents only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included 

*New series; data are available from January 1947 

**New series; data are available from January 1949. 

*°*New series; data are available only from September 1950, 

tOctober hours affected by labor disputes. 


in Current 


and 1939 Dollars ! 





Bituminous- 
coal mining 
Year and month — - 


Carrent, 1939 |Current 1939 Current. 
dollars dollars | dollars dollars | dollars 


| Manufacturing Laundries 





1939 


1939 
1941 
1046 
1948 
1949. 


1949. 


$23.86 | $23 
29 58 27.¢ 
43.82 31 
54.14 a1 
54. 92 32. 


69 
oo 
30 
23 
Ys 


Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 


54.43 
56. 04 


32.( ’ 9 B 

33 77 

33. 52 | 15 | 

33.65 | 34.39 
! 


November 
December 


56. 29 
56. 37 


1950: January pend 
February sacl 


dollars |! 


Bituminous- 


Manufacturing | coal mining 


| Laundries 





Year and month 


1939 
dollars 


1939 Current 
doilars dollars dollars 


|Current Current 


| dollars 





| $56. 53 
5A. 93 
457 34 
58 85 
59. 21 
60. 32 
0 64 
61.99 
#2. 38 


$46. 87 

43. 25 
40. 31 
40.83 
40.15 
40. 82 
41.13 
41.6 
41.% 
| 
| 


950. 


-” 
SEs 


M422 
SK SS 


$20. 57 
20.7 


March. . 
April 


September 
October? 
November? 





! These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau's Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by 


the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. See the Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1947, p. 498. Data from January 1939 are available upon 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly Net spendable average weekly 
earnings earnings 








Worker with Worker with | Worker with Worker witb 
no dependents nod di 3 depend 











Cur- 
Tent 
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Cur- Cur- 
rent rent 
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1949; 























1 Net spendable average week'y earnings are obtained by deducting from industries withews direct regard to marital status and family composition. 
gross average weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which The — value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
the speci type of worker is liable. The mount of income tax liability changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker does not, therefore, reflect actua! differences in levels of earnings for workers 
as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. Com ble 
therefore, been computed for 3 tygee pes of income-receivers: (1) A worker with data from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents. Statistics, 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker with * Preliminary. 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the Note: October 1950 net spendable ——-. data reflect increased tax 
gross average weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing rates in accordance with the Revenue Act of 1950. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ! 





| Nondurable Nondurable 
Manufacturing goods goods goods goods 








Excluding 
overtime 


RES AEs 


Gross 
amount 
Amount 











Sele Face 


: Average $0. 729 
: Average 853 
: Average. 961 
: Average. oe 
Average... . 023 
: Average.... OR6 
: Average " . 27 " 
: Average.... 350 310 
: Average... om | . 367 | 
: November... . 392 1.357 | 214.4] 1. . 42 » November? 
December... . 408 1.368 | 216.1 / 1. . 








wo-anne 









































1 Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and A = for at + Eleven-month average. August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday 
time and one-half. The computation of a bourly earnings exclusive of period. 
Overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holl- ' Preliminary. 
days: Comparable data from January io are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 


[1935-39-— 100) 





Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration ' 





Year and month All items* 
Gasand Other 
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! The “Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities," 
formerly known as the “Cost of living index” measures average changes in 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services weighted by quantities 
bought in 1934-34 by families of wage earners and moderate-income workers 
in large cities whose incomes averaged $1,524 in 1934-34 

Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 499, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains detailed description of methods 
used tn constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 

ice index is given in a compilation of reports published by the Office of 
—— Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost 
of Living 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major 
groups of iiving essentials. Indexes for al) large cities combined are available 
since 1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 
varies from city te city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
World War I 

» The group Index formerly entitled “Fuel, electricity, and ice” is now des- 
ignated “Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration”. Indexes are comparable with 
those previously Sa for “Fuel, electricity, and ice.” The subgroup 
“Other fuels and ice” hs ee been discontinued; separate indexes are presented 
for “Other fuels” and “1 


'The miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles 
and their end and public aneperenies fares); medical care (includin: 
d operation (covering supplies an 
different Kinds. of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion 
pictures,and tobacco products); personal care (barber- and beauty-shop 
service and toilet articles); etc. 

‘ Data not available. 

5 Rents not surveyed this month. 

* Corrected. 

*A correction in its indexes for rent has been made by the Bureav with 
publication of the October 1950 data. This is to correct an error that has been 
accumulating since 1940. (For a description of the source of this error, and 
an earlier estimate, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1949, pp. 44-49, or Serial 
No. R. 1965.) The current estimate of the accumulated error to January 
1950 reveals that the rent index was 5.7 percent too low. This would result 
in a correction of 7.1 index points on the rent index, and 1.3 index points on 
the all-items index, for October. The indexes in this table, however, have 
not been corrected for this rent adjustment. Further information including 
estimates for individual cities, was issued with the release of the October 
indexes. A complete description, with full details of the estimates, will be 
published in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor Review 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 
[1935-39 = 100} 





| | | 
| Dec. 15, Nov.15, Oct. 15, Sept.15, Aug. 15, July 15,'June 15, May 15,/Apr. 15,|Mar.15,/ Feb. 15,\Jan. 15, 
950° | 1950 1950 1950 1950 | 1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 


1950 1950 
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Chicago, Il... 
Cincinnat!, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Denver, Colo... 
Detroit, Mich . 
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Los Angeles, Calif. -. 
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New York, N. Y_- 


Norfolk, Va 
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Pittsburgh, Pa... .. 
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171.9| @ | @® 
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168.9 (9) 
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June 15, 
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ne families in large cities. They do not 
tndleate ‘whether it costs 1uore to > live in one city than in another. 

h June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed monthly for 

D ber for 13 additional 





' oan indexes ~ 1% based on time-to-time oa in the cost of goods and 
by 


ber, and 





21 aa and in March, June, 8 


cities; beginning July 1947 indexes were computed => for 10 — ard 
once every 3 months for 24 additional cities hedule. 
+ Corrected 
See note, table D-1, p. 242. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 
[1935-39 — 100) 





| 
| Apparel 


Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration | 
Housefurnishings| Miscellaneous 


Total Gas and electricity! | 








Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1950 1950 


Dee. 15,| Nov. 15, Dee. 15, Nov. 15,| Dee. 15, | Nov.15,| Dee. 15, | Nov. 15, 
1950 "| 1950 1950 1980 '| 1950 | 1950 1950 "| 1950 
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New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
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1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional 
cities according to a staggered schedule. 


1 Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities according to astag- 
gered schedule. 
* See note, table D-1, p. 242. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


[1935-39 = 100} 
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! The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food deeJers. 
Articles included are selected to represent food sales to moderate-income 
families. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 50 foods, are computed by the 
fized-base-weighted-aggregate method, using weights representing (1) rela- 
tive {importance of chain and independent store sales, in computing city aver- 
age prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate- 


924799—51——_-9 


income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, tn 
combining city aggregates in order to derive average prices and ‘ndexes for all 
cities combined 

Indexes of retail food prices in 54 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1948 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 965, “Retai! Prices of Food, 1948,"" Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, table 3, p. 7. Mimeographed tables of the same 
data, by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by City 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 





Aver- Indexes 1935-39 = 100 
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i Specification changed to 13 ounces in December. © Average price not computed 

2 July 1947= 100. !! Specification revised in November 1950. 

§ Index not computed. 12 October 149 = 100. 

‘ February 1943 = 100. 4 No. 303 can fancy grade peas introduced in April 1950, in place of No, 2 
§ Not priced in earlier period. can standard grade peas 

* New specifications introduced in Apri! 1949, in place of roasting chickens. ™ Formerly published ‘as shortening in other containers, 

' Priced tn 29 cities. 8 Priced in 19 ¢ 

* Priced in 27 cities. ¢ Priced in 56 ete prior to August 1950, 

* 1938-39— 100. ” Priced in 37 ci 
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D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
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! BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in primary 
markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers or are 
= prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is calculated 

‘om |-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of these prices. 
Monthly indexes for the last 2 months are my 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base aggregate method, 
with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. (For a 
detailed description of the method of calculation see “Revised Method of 
Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index,” in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 19357.) 

Mimeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
and economic groups since 1913. The weekly wholesale price indexes are 


available in summary form since 1947 for all commodities; all commodities 
less farm products and foods; farm products; foods; textile products: fue! and 
lighting materials; metals and metal products; building materials, and 
chemicals and allied products. Weekly indexes are also available for the 
subgroups of grains, livestock, and meats. 

3 Includes current motor vehicle prices beginning with October 1946. The 
rate of production of motor vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly 
average rate of civilian production in 1941, and in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made in September 1946, the Bureau introduced current prices 
for motor vehicles in the October calculations. During the war, motor 
vehicles were not produced for general civilian sale and the Bureau carried 
age a forward in each computation through September 1946. 

* Corrected. 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
1926—1 





1950 
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~See Senet 2, ‘~~ D-7. %See footnote 2, table D-7. 4 Not available. ‘Index based on old series not ——. Revised series first used in index 
in Decem dex based on old series not available. Revised series first used in indes I in “May 1950. ‘orrected. * Revised. 


nar we. for dates prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 


MONTHLY LABOR 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 





Number of stoppages 


Workers involved in stoppages 


Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Month and year 
Beginning 
in month or 
year 


In effect dur- 
ing month 


Beginning 
in month or 


In effect dur- 
tng month 


Percent of 
estimated 
working time 
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1935-39 (average) 
hemeosendedes 


Pee err 
e222 


: December 


January * 
February * 
March?! 
April #.. 
May 
June?! 
July? 
August? 
September ? 
October 1 








November ? 
December? 


38, 000, 000 
116, 000, 000 
34, 600, 000 
34, 100, 000 
50, 500, 000 


1, 350, 000 


2, 700, 000 
&. 600, 000 
3, 900, 000 
3, 300, 000 
3, 300, 000 
2, 600, 000 
000 2. 800, 000 
000 2, 600, 000 
275, 000 0, | 3, 500, 000 

000 Q 2, 450, 000 

000 27 | 1, 750, 000 

, 000 , 000 | 1, 000, 000 

















‘All known work stoppages, arising out of labor management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as !ong as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on ‘‘work- 
ers involved” and ‘man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indus- 
tries whose ernployees are made idle as a result of materia! or service shortages. 

? Data for 1950 are not final although revisions have been made on basis of 
most current information. Figures for December 1950, in particular, are 
based on very incomplete data. 
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F: BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 





F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 


[Value of work put in place) 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 


1950 1950 








Dec. | Nov. 


} 





Total new construction * , O7: $2, 


235 


Private construction --| 1,569 | 1, 
Residential building (nonfarm). a Qe) 
New dwelling units _... af . 900 
Additions and alterations. 42 
Nonhousekeeping . 18 
Nonresidential Dullding (nonfarm) &_ ’ 392 
Industrial d 125 
Commercial. - : 138 
Warehouses, office and loft 
buildings. . pensane 

- ™ restaurants, and 


Other Sonresidential batlding — 
Religious . 
Educational —_— 
Social and recreational... __-- 
Hospital and institutional é. 
Miscellaneous. - 

Farm construction... 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 
|) | [| EEE - 
Public construction 
Restdentia) building * 
Nonresidential building (other than 
military or navai facilities) ...... 
Industrial _ 
Educattonal. 
Hospital and institutional. 
Other nonresidential 
Military and naval facilities * 
Highways 
Sewer and wai 
Miscellaneous rr “service enter- 3 
prises ! se 
Conserv a and dev elopment_ 
All other public " 

















) ; 
Oct. [oe | Ane | June | May . | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Total 


$2, 554 $2, 750 'g2, 816 ($2,709 132,076 $2, 535 [$2 282 











| | 
$1,750 |$1, 618 |$1, 712 | 


1, 262 
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1 Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor at U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2. 

3 Preliminary 

3 Includes major additions and alterations. 

4 Ineludes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

$ Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “Public utilities.” 


* Includes Federal contributions toward ae of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Progra: 

7 Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, “roads and bridges, 
and miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units 

* Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding 

1° Covers primarily publicly owned airports, electric light and power sys» 
terns, and local transit facilities. 

Covers public cor nstruc tion not elsewhere classified, such as parks, play- 
grounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction’ 





Value (in thousands) 


——— — — -_ 


a , 
, Conservation and 
Building development 


Period Total ° | Non-residential 
new . 
con- 7 ’ 
struc- | Ports Resi- Hospitals and Ad- 
tion 3 den- Edu- institutional minis- 
tial Total eet." - ——— | resi- 
tional ¢ - den- 
total | Vet | other | S57, | tial 


“ e iver, | High- | All 
| ways | other® 
Total | lama- 
| tion 


Other 
non- 


erans eral § 


1,478,073 442, 833 $434, 49 $438, 725 $158, 027) $280, 698 $381, 037 $215, 529 
1, 533, 439 pI, 39 AB, 46 A 189,710) 73, 797| 115,913) 511, 685) 270, 650 
410) © 344, 567 , 239, 327, 33 59, 051 959 360, 86 
, 208 576, 542 809 644, 7: : 75, 382 , 492 
iM , 75a P ‘ 38, 1! 5, 115, 612 Sil 
7 ) 69, 028 561, 364 79, 
41, 880) 157, 804 8 363,391 
150, 708, 67, 087 988 500, 149 
101,270) 54, 467 852) 247, 675 
, 679 , 736 805 508, 
. { . , BRS O69 
4, G28 $14, 664 $9,032 $5,249, $9, 713 $126, 270, 290, 9,8 293 
"750 101,992) 96,140) 5,852, 32,550) 211,607) 307, 483) 232, 212 
1,424, 263,206) 168,616 94,6 ! 5 201,274 q 347, 139 
1, 041| 353, 671) 123, 967 7 : 5 387, 863 . 184,803 312,754 


January i 31,6 rf 31, i , O4 : 7: 2,269 5A, 4, 876 9, 239 
February " h, HZ 3, AB, 5 > , 73! 19, 898 ! « 4 53, 800 
March | 65, 675 2, 15 . ‘ 57, 50,417 5, 21 3, 2 5, 38 800 
April i ’ MM, ® 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November : ' 

December 2, 3 ‘ 32, , 855 31, 17, 190 


January 7,047) 5,58 ’ v 8, 192 
February a ‘ | ASS 2, 52 5 12,651 
March 2, #2 . 5, 05 On ‘ 26, 663 

‘ q 1, 352 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 





January : » 4, 5 . 404 14 

February 2, q 35, 316 138 

March 3, 476 26, 727 m 25, 691 » 

April 5 i 59,7 3, i, 274 70 

May y 3, 51, 47 om 0 

June : ‘ : ; 22, 308 080 «1, 430 

July 5, 15 : 4 53 5, 776 616 

August : ‘ 5 « 7 174 , ’ 

September 1, 5 , 535 7 5 i. t 0 33,91! 2,957, : 2 30,744 

October * 26,225, 3,382) 142, 524 . 2, 32 19 73 ; . 22, 345 55, 531 
November ) 1,051 16, 799 4, 5 0 ‘ : ‘ 5,812, 32, 3% » 7h 3, «(81,005 





1 Excludes projects classified as “secret” by the military. Data for Federal- contract awards for construction at United Nations Headquarters in New 
aid programs cover amounts contributed by both owner and the Feder al York City, the principal awards having been for the Secretariat Building 
Government. Force-account work is done not through a contractor, but (January 1949: $23,810,000), for the Meeting Hall (January 1950: $11,238,000), 
directly by a government agency, using a separate work force to perform non- und for the General Assembly Building (June 1950: $10,704,000). 
maintenance construction on the agency's own properties. * Includes electrification projects water-supply and sew age-disposal sys- 

2 Includes major additions and alterations tems, railroad construction, and other types of projects not elsewhere clas- 

? Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other sified. 
nonresidential” building construction ? Included in “All other.” 

4 Includes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use edu- * Unavailable. 
cational facilities program * Revised. 

‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, and customhouses. Includes © Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 





Valuation (in thousands) Number of ae 





New residential building Privately financed 








Housekeeping 
Total all Publicly| 
classes * | Privately financed dwelling units | “panced 








Total | 1-family | 719" | amily’ 


| 

















} 

| $2,707, 573, $508,570) $478, 658; $77, 283) $296, 933 ome, ons $1, 510, 688) $278, 472 908 
4, 743, 414) 2, 114, 833) 1, 830, 260 y 181, 531 43, 369| 1, 458, 602) 771,023 

5, 561, 754 ot 2. 362,600) 156, 7! 372, 646) . 29, 831 oe 991.926 503,004 393, 720 
6, 972, 784 3, 422,927) 2, 745, 219 , 493) 496, 215 38,034 2.367, 9401, 004, 549 
7, 396, 274. 3, 724, 926) 2, 845, 398) | 747, 161 285, 625 39, 785, 2, 108, 445 937, 493 


1949: November 620, 839 53,481} 292, 383 , 639 50,459) 18, 482) 2, 661 181,684; 64, 531) 
December wife! 564, 435 7,6 , 7 , 48, 131) 10, 350, 4, 669 216, ew 55, 604 
1950: January ! , , 60,720, 8,564) 2,421| 168, 2331 
February | 4 L . 57, 196 1,506, 2,971) § 
ee 55, 618) 5, 7 82, 500) . | 8.011) 
April , ORB 577, 78 482, 7, ° 3, | 4,725 
| ae = 
June... 5, 092 
July on 7, 935 
August , 088, 8? . | , 50 > 8 690 
September ___. 37. 2 440,247; = 375.2 3,518; 651,518 33, 698 6, 599 58, 195 98, 558 
October 7 870, 390 430, 548) 3h Le 3, 0 g , 2, 37: 4, 405 32 93, 875 
November * 702, 243 341,073} 297, , 146 32, 678 : 5, 546 247, 7 337) 80, 243 
| | | | 
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1 Building for bay building permite were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of ~ =. covers all incorporated 
awarded in all urban places, including an one r building undertaken y specia! rule, a small num- 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue pe: r of 

The data cover federally and nonfederally Taam buildin ae pe tions, an 4 repairs, as well as new residential and 


combined, Estimates of non-Federa! Gpeerape ene and State govern- Ib uilding. 
ment) urban building construction are P rimarily on Dattaing ner -permit * Includes units in family and 2-family structures with stores. 

reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- ‘ Includes units in multifamily structures with stores. 

tion of the country, estimates of federally financed ye are compiled from - * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from other residential buildings. 

Federal agencies. Data from building — are not adjusted to allow for * Monthly figures shown for 1949 are from the revised series. Revisions for 
_— a for lag “yy —_ issuance and — start of construc- aj — | in 1949 available from Division of Construction Statistics, 
tion. ns, e Pp construction actually started 

during the month * Preliminary. 
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TaBLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ’ 





Valuation (in thousands) 


Geographie division and 
type of new nonresi- | 
dential building 3 - ee — _ — : 

Nov.4 | Oct.§ | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. 


1050 19498 | 1949 1948 
| 
a Be 


| Total 


| Nov. Total 
baie 
| | 
29, 180' $258, 195 $324, 827 $308, 622 $273, 149 $258, 355/$237, 412 $205, 704' $156, 049 $166, 233|§216 189' $181, 684)$2, 408, 445) $2, 347, 
15. 651 i} 21 12,586) 17,078) 15,648) 10,377 552) 17, 361; 13,090) 6, 493) ‘ 2 
75 45,928) 41,984) 32,117 ' 357) 57, 807) 7m 
63, 794 
32, 526 
, 827) 


All types... 

New England .. 

Middle Atlantic 

Fast North Centra! 

West North Central. 

Routh Atlantic | 

Fast South Central . ‘ 12, . SAB , | 

West South Central 26,733) 3 30, 806) 42, 39, 673 3, 130 , 795) , | 4 . 8, 415 , 40 

Mountain....... 9, 356) i , 45 i | 41 Q, 7.3 : 6, 307 3 ‘ | 13, 84 ] » 112) 
‘ 31] 39,708) B| 8 5 , 921) 30,496) 24, 548) 348, 592) 


Industrial bufldings ¢ , 575 3, 699 
New England , 75 4 p 2 928} . 450) 
Middle Atlantic 2,4 ‘ 3 \ 2} 3,927) 
Fast North Central ‘ 5 3, 572 ) 9, 077 
Weat North Central 
Routh Atlantic 
Fast South Centra! 
West South Central 
Monntain 
Pacific 
Commercial bufldings * 
New FEneland 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central | 
Weet North Central 
South Atlantic | 
Fast South Central 
Weet South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Community bufldings * 
New Fneland 
Middle Atlantle 
Fast North Central 
Weat North Centra! 
Zonth Atlantie 
Fast South Centra! 
Weeat South Central 
Mountain 
Pacifie 
Public buildings * 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central | 
West North Central 
South Atiantie 
Fast South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacifie | 
Pablte works and utility 
buildings 1 
New Fneland 
Middle Atiantie 
Fast North Central 
Weat North Central 
Routh Atlantic 
Fast Sonth Central 
West South Central 
Monntain 
Pacific 
lother buildings " 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central is 7 5, 72 . > 
West North Central 2, FAS 2,5 2, 6 7, O54} 70} 2, + 674) 
South Atlantic 77 83 ) ie , 58 6 . , 164) 611 
Fast South Central 32 5 755 it W5) : 5 » 102} 375) 
Weat South Central , 267 ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,127 : 8 1, 730) 1,916 } Me por 
Mountain one ’ ¥ » g i 594) 300) : p A . 
2,422} 3,566) 2,77 4,536) 2, 754 , 786, 2,962) 3,451) 1, 909) 2,004) 2,177) = 27,32 36, 552 
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1 Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, ete. 

* Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
libraries, ete 

* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
ms, jails, prisons, arsenals, 


1 Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 

? For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

® Monthly figures shown for 1949 are from the revised series Revisions for offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stat 


revious months in 1949 available from Division of Construction Statistics. armories, army barracks, ete. e 
. é Preliminary : F 10 Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roun lhouses, radio stations, 


{ene ee gas and electric plants, public comfort stati u . 

¢ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 11 Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other building 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar not elsewhere classified. 
production plants 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 





| Estimated construction cost 
housands) * 


Privately financed | Publicly financed 





Total | 


Fs 


non- | Urban 


farm 





937, 000 


aise 
Es 


B28 





First quarter 
January. 


Esxsy 8333 
seeeee8222 £2 


gesseosis 


RRS 
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‘August. 
September- 


352 


October... 
November. 
December. 


- 8s 
S52 35 


First quarter... 
anuary_. 
February. 


BRSS 


Be 
Frp~ 
ze 
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Second quarter. 
il... 


November. 
December. 


First quarter..............| 


393, 900 


3 . - \ 139, 800 | 
August i . | 6 58, : | 137, t4 


September * ‘ 20, 600 . | , 116, : 
Fourth quarter. iene dene 

October aielide 3, 000 | 
85,000} (®%) 


101, 600 


November 80, 500 


et 


g 
= 
z 
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S 
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press 
a8 35888 
reer : 
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179, 200 
54, 300 
63, 500 
61, 400 
168, 400 | 
60, 200 | 
, 58, 200 | 
66, 300 50, 000 


$ oe 
23555 


®» | ® 
(*) *) 


nN 
= 


a) 


0 
0 
800 
100 
0 
0 
200 
100 
100 
» | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


gsezeees° 


gus? uses? 
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$4, 
2, 
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1 
| 
| 
| 
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33 


28 


5, 
7, 
7 
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PEt $3] 
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1) 233; 672 
1; 236, 566 


3, 564, 509 | 3 


1, 253, 102 
1, 267,7 
vn 661 


920, 508 
753, 253 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 
dormitory accommodations, tratlers, or military barracks. They do tn- 
clude prefabricated housing units. 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed ee and for iag between permit 
issuance and start of construction, y are based also on reports of 
Federal construction contract awards and beginning tn 1946 on field surveys 
in nonpermit issuing p The data in this table refer to nonfarm 
Susiees guste started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown 
in table 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate 
of nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 2) that an 
actual enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000 


? Private construction costs are based on permit gg ~) puted for 
ub 


understatement of costs shown on permit applications. 
on contract values or estimated BT costs for 


tion costs are 
individual projects. 
' Depression, low year. 
* Recovery 
5 Last full year under wart! 
* Housing peak year. 
’ Less than 50 units. 
* Revised. 
* Not available, 
© Preliminary, 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1961 


year prior Ad wartime pam 
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lic construc- 
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